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I DESIRE to express my obligations to Mr. H. F. Samman, 
1.C.8., Collector of Monghyr, and Mr. P, W. Murphy, 1o.s., 
Settlement Officer, Bihar, for their assistance in the 
compilation of this volume, Much valuable information 
has also been obtained from the Final Report on the Survey 
and Settlement of North Monghyr (1905-07), by Mr. H. 
Coupland, 1.c.s. | 
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PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 


THE district of Monghyr, the most westerly district of the Gzneras 
Bhigalpur Division, is situated between 24° 22’ and 25° 49’ north DESCRIP 
latitude and between 85° 36’ and 86° 51’ east longitude. It 
extends over an area of 3,922 square miles, and has a population, 
according to the census of 1901, of 2,068,804 persons. For 
administrative purposes it is divided into three subdivisions— 
Monghyr, Jamtii and Begusarai, the headquarters being at 
Monghyr on the southern bank of the river Ganges. Monghyr 

; is a corruption of the vernacular name Munger, the derivation 

¥ of which is the subject of several theories, which will be dealt 

F with in the article on the town in Chapter XIV. 

The district is bounded on the north by the districts of Bouna- 

Hs Bhagalpur and Darbhanga, on the east by Bhagalpur, on the ®"& 

“a south by the Santhal Parganas and Hazaribagh, and on the west 

+ by Gaya, Patna and Darbhanga. In some places the beds of 
different rivers and streams form natural boundaries, but for 
the most part the boundaries are artificial. 

The Ganges flows through the district from west to east, Confeur- 
dividing itinto two portions of unequal size and of very different ation. 
character. The northern and smaller portion is a flat alluvial 
plain traversed by the Burh Gandak river, which flows through 
it from north-west to south-east. The country to the west of 
that river is a continuation of the level, well cultivated plains _ 
of Tirhut and grows rich spring (757) and autumn (bhadoz) crops. 

il The country to the east is intersected by the Tiliga and 

| 4 Baghmati rivers, is seamed by deserted channels, and is low-lying, 

Jz swampy, and liable to inundation during the rains. The south 
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of the district is also to a great extent alluvial, but the general 
level is higher, the surface is more undulating, and a large area 
is composed of hills and valleys covered with forest trees or 
scrub jungle. The wide difference in the characteristics of the 
country to the north and south of the Ganges has been graphi- 
cally described as follows by a former Collector of Monghyr, 
Mr. E. Lockwood, in Natural History, Sport aud Travel. 

“The northern part is an extensive plain formed by the rich 
alluvial soil brought down by the ever-changing river, while the 
southern portion consists of vast rice tracts and forests, which 
cover the metamorphic hills extending far away into Central 
Indiafrom the town of Monghyr. Lovers of natural history who 
visit Monghyr, find that this division of the district separates 
also, in a very marked manner, the most conspicuous species of 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms; and the sportsman who 
to-day may find tigers, bears, baboons, tupaias, peacocks, jungle- 
fowl and grey partridges in the undulating country to the south, 
will look in vain for such things if to-morrow he crosses the river 
northward. 

‘“The river separates also the most conspicuous trees and 
plants. In the forest of the south are found the ebony tree 
(Diospyros melanoxylon), the sa? (Shorea robusta), the most useful 
of all Indian timber trees, and the mahua (Bassia latifolia), which 
supplies not only food to the lower classes, but also a hundred 
thousand gallons spirit yearly to the drinking portion of the 
population.* The south also yields vast quantities of rice, and a 
hundred and fifty tons of opium, grown on twenty-five thousand 
acres of land, whilst, after crossing the Ganges, little rice and not 
a single poppy willbe seen.t In the north nine-tenths of the trees 
are cultivated mangoes, whilst wheat, Indian corn, various kinds 
of millet peas, musar (Cicer Lens), rahar (Cytisus Cajar), oats, 
indigo, mustard, linseed and castor oil, are the principal crops 
which the landholders find profitable to grow. The northern 
portion of the district, also, during the cold weather, forms a vast 
feeding ground for swimming and wading birds. On some of 
the marshes a hundred thousand ducks may be seen, so close 
together that they almost hide the water; and as flock after flock 
pass overhead on being disturbed, the sound of their 


wings 
resembles waves breaking on a troubled shore.’’ 


EE 
ption of spirit is now close upon 
part of the liquor is manufactured 


* It is reported that the annual consum 
150,000 gallons L. P., and that the greater 
from mahua trees grown in the district. 


t The area under poppy cultivation decreased in 1907. 
yielding 54 tons of opium, eae 7-1908 to 15,000 acres 
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There are some minor natural divisions in each of these main 
divisions. In the northern alluvial plain the western portion is 
an old formation, the general level of which is higher than the 
eastern portion. ‘The latter, which is included in the Pharkiya 
pargana or Gogri thana, has an extensive bdock of high land in 
the north, and a low riverain strip to the south ; but it is mainly 
asaucer-shaped depression, the centre of which is inundated 
during the rains by the overflow -of the rivers and for the rest 
of the year is full of marshy hollows. In the rains this tract, 
which extends over some 200 square miles, is a vast swamp so 
deeply flooded, that not more than half the land is cultivated. 
In the dry season it is a wide prairie covered with a rank pou 
grass and the graceful pampas, together with an undergrowth 
of more succulent grasses, which afford abundant pasture for 
great herds of cattle. 

The western portion is included in the Begusarai sub- 
division and is fringed on the north by a level upland 
tract, and on the south by the Gangetic riverain, where 
land is constantly being formed or washed away by the switt 
silt-laden current, ‘To the north of the Begusarai subdivision 
isa large but shallow lake called the Kabar Tal, and east of 
the latter are large areas of grass jungle intersected by rivers 
and swamps. Round the lake, to the north of the river Gandak, 
is a belt of high land containing several indigo factories. To the 
south of the Gandak there is a strip, about 3 miles broad, which 
is liable to flood and is inundated every year. Further south, 
along the Hajipur-Katihar extension of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway, the country is densely populated and well 
cultivated. Indigo used to be grown in the western portion of 
this tract, but, owing to the competition of chemical dyes, 
ordinary country crops are taking its place. 

In the country south of the Ganres there is an alluvial strip 
of land stretching along the bank of the river and bearing heavy 
rali crops. Immediately south of this alluvial belt the Kharagpur 
Hills form a distinct watershed, the country'to the west being 
drained by the Kiul, and that to the east by the Man and other 
streams. ‘lo the north-west, in the angle between the South 
Bihar Railway and the Hast Indian Railway, from Lakhisarai to 
Barhiya, there is a wide level plain, in which a few detached 
hills rise abruptly from a level expanse of rice-fields; part of this 
tract consists of the flood area of the Halahar or Harhohar river, 
and is characterized by a heavy soil. To the south of the South 
Bihar Railway line is a wide, almost treeless plain, comprised in 
the Sikandra thana; and this is separated. from the Kiul valley 
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to the south by a block of hills known as the Gidheswar 
Hills. 

South of the Kharagpur Hills there is a stretch of undulating 
country extending to the borders of Chakai and Hazaribagh, 
which comprises fwrganas Parbatpara and Chakdai, and a part of 
pargana Gidhaur made up of three large ‘d/uke, viz., Mahapur 
Kalan, Dumri and Mahesri. Pargana Chakai in the extreme 
south is an upland plateau encircled by hills and still largely 
covered with jungle. It is separated from the undulating tract to 
the north by a range of hills called the Batia Hills, stretching 
in a long curve from Barwe, north of Simaltala&, to the 
Hazaribagh and Gaya border. 

The hills of Monghyr comprise a number of low ranges and 
isolated peaks, outliers of the Vindhyan series, which enter the 
district from the south and gradually converge towards Monghyr 
town, where they dip under the Ganges. The most extensive 
range is known as the Kharagpur Hills, which form an irregular 
triangular block extendiug from near Jamalpur to the Jamii 
railway station. They consist of a number of steep ridges rising 
from the low ground on all sides, with scarped faces of massive 
quartzite in places; they are of irregular formation and’ do not 
run in any uniform direction. Generally speaking, the range is a 
bold and striking mass of rocks covered for the most part with 
jungle; but it contains valleys with patches of cultivation and 
several hot springs, of which the finest are those at Bhimbandh, 
though those at Sitakund and Rishikund are better known. 
Near the south-western fringe of these hills is Sringirikh, a peak 
said to have been the hermitage of the ris#i Sringa and a noted 
place of pilgrimage. There are several peaks rising to a height 
of about 1,500 feet, and the highest point is Maruk (1,628 feet 
above sea-level), a table-topped hill, covered with forest and 
crowned with a deep layer of laterite. To the north of this range 
are low jungle-covered spurs approaching within a short distance 
of Monghyr. ; 

To the south-west is another block of hills, which are known 


locally as the Gidheswar Hills from a peak of that name, but are 


referred to,..in geological works as the Gilhaur Hills. These hills 
are a continuation of the hills in the Nawada subdivision of the 
Gaya district, and cover an area of about 80 square miles, forming: 
& compact cluster between Khaira and the western boundary of 
Monghyr. They rise sharply from the plain, but in most places 
there isa belt of jungle along their northern face before the 
actual ascent begins. ‘To the east there is a fine cliff overlooking 
Khaira and the Kiul river, and the range falls away to the south 


ah 
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into the rocky valley of the Kiul. On the south, in the village 
of Sakdari, there is a spring called Panchbhir, which is surrounded 
by precipitous walls of rock. The ical point of the range is at 
Hkgora (1,818 feet). 

To the south a broken semi-circular range &xtends from near 
Bishunpur on the west to Simaltala on the east, separating the 
Chakai plateau from the rest of the Jamii subdivision. On the 
evireme west of this range is a high hill, named Satpahari, 
scarped on its northern face, beyond which the Kiul river breaks 
through the range by a narrow gorge. ‘The Hill is 1,806 feet 
above sea-level and 1,200 feet above the country at its base. 
‘There is also a small range of hills in the level alluvial plain 
near Sheikhpura, which are practically bare of vegetation. They 
rise somewhat abruptly on the south, while on the north, where 
they overlook Sheikbpura, the crags are almost precipitous. The 
range is intersected by several miniature passes, over which the 
roads are carried. There are also small, isolated, stony hills south 
of Sheikhpura, and some hills of fair size on both sides of the 
Lakhisarai-Jamtii road south of Titar Hat in the plain to the 
west of the Kiul river. | 

The Kharagpur Hills contain several hot springs, situated Hot 
near Kachu, at Sringirikh, Bhimbandh, Rishikund, Bhaduria sprigs . 
Hill, Sitakund, and, close to the place last named, at Barde and 
Baimsa Hill. They are probably due to deep-seated thermo- 
dynamic action, and it is interesting to find historic testimony 
to the former existence in this region of an active volcano, for the 
Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen T’siang, who visited the neighbourhood 
of Monghyr in the first half of the seventh century A. D., records 
that “by the side of the capital and bordering on the Ganges 
river is the I-lan-no mountain, from which are belched forth masses 
of smoke and vapour, which obscuro the light of the sun and 
moon.” Most of the hot springs are held in considerable repute 
by the natives in the neighbourhood as potent remedies, especially 
for itch, uleers and other skin affections. A most essential part 
of the process of cure consists in the preliminary worship of 
the presiding deity of the spring. 

“Nearly all these springs,’ writes Colonel Waddell, ‘ are 
worshipped by the Hindu and semi-aboriginal villagers in the 
vicinity ; for these strange outbursts of heated water, boiling up 
cauldron-like and wreathed in clouds of vapour, are regarded by 
them as supernatural phenomena and the especial expression - 
of the presence of a deity. The deity usually worshipped at 
the springs by the semi-aboriginals is Mata or Mai, the mother 
goddess, one of the forms of Kali, and large melds are held in 
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her honour. She is especially worshipped by those suffering from 
itch and other skin diseases; also by the barren, both male and 
female, who bathe in the water and drink some of it. Goats, etc., 
are sacrificed to her, and the rocks are daubed with vermilion 
or red-lead, and pieces of coloured rags are tied to the nearest 
bush or tree in her worship. 

“The more Hinduized worshippers, however, believe that their 
favourite god Mahadeva is specially present at all those hot 
springs, and to him they there offer worship, except at Sitakund, 
where worship of Rama and Sita is performed. Curiously enough, 
the thermal springs of relatively low temperature, which might 
perhaps be termed warm rather than hot springs, are believed 
by the villagers to be hotter in the very early morning and to 
become cooler as the day advances. This opinion is evidently 
founded on the loose subjective sensation of the villagers, who 
in the cool of the morning remark that the spring, being hotter 
than the atmosphere, gives a sensation of decided heat; which 
contrast becomes less marked during the day when the sun has 
heated the earth and air, causing these to approach the tempera- 
ture of the spring. 

‘The temperature of some of the springs, however, does seem 
occasionally to undergo actual fluctuation according to season 
and other conditions not yet well ascertained. This, indeed, 
might to a certain extent be expected, seeing that hot springs 
derive their. heat more or less directly from volcanic action, which 
is essentially subject to alternate periods of activity and relative 
rest.*” 

EVER The rivers of the district consist of the Ganges, its tributaries 
' and sub-tributaries. To the north its principal affluents are the 
Burh Gandak, the Baghmati and the Tiljiga or Kamla, which 
enter the district from Darbhanga. They have comparatively 
narrow channels, and, after a heavy fall in the sub-Himalayan 
tracts from which they debouch, frequently overflow their banks 
and lay a considerable area under water. To the south the 
principal rivers are the Kiul, the tributaries of the Kiul, and the 
Man ; but there are also a number of hill streams, which come 
down in freshets during the rains, but subside as rapidly as they 
rise. For the greater part of the year they are sandy water- 
courses with little or no current, and are exhausted by the demand 
for irrigation before they reach the Ganges. The following is a 
brief account of the principal rivers. 
er SORTS Ee 0 LN a te Se AS, Sa ee 


* L. A. Waddell, Some new and little Anown Hot Springs in South Bihar 
J. A. 8. B., Volk LIX, Part 2, 1890, ry | . 
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The Ganges has a course of about 70 miles within the district. Ganges. 
It first touches it a few miles to the west of the Bachhwara 
railway station nearly opposite Barh in the Patna district, from 
which point it flows to the south-east in a long reach of 30 miles 
as far as Surajgarha, where it is joined by @he Kiul. Leaving 
Surajgarha, it flows to the north-east, describing a sharp bend on 
reaching the high land near Monghyr. It then turns almost 
due south for 12 miles, and next to the eastward for 5 miles till 
it reaches the boundary of Bhagalpur. In its course through 
the district the river is both wide and deep at all times of the 
year, and in the rains it spreads over the low-lyimg lands of 
pargana Pharkiya to the north for a distance of 20 miles from its 
ordinary bed. ‘To the west, it is said to have had formerly a 
course 10 miles to the north of its present channel. To the east, 
the river has several times shifted both to the east and to the 
west of the rock on which the Monghyr fort stands, alternately 
forming and washing away large areas of dara lands; but since 
the earliest times of which any record exists, it has washed the 
base of the rock immediately to the north of the fort. The 
largest areas of alluvial deposit formed by changes in the main 
channel are comprised in’ the Government estates of Kutlupur 
to the west and Bindaé diara to the east. of Monghyr town. 
The didras on the southern bank are very extensive, so much so 
that the breadth of the river some miles above Monghyr, when 
in flood, averages from 6 to 8 miles. 

The Burh (literally Old) Gandak, or Little Gandak, runs due Burh 
south along the north-western boundary of the Begusarai sub- G2>44«- 
division for a distance of about 8 miles from near Ruseré in the 
Darbhanga district. It then turns to the east, entering thedis- \ 
trict at a village called Akaha, and follows a winding course 
through the Begusarai subdivision until it flows into the Ganges 
by the town of Khagaria, a few miles below Monghyr. It is 
navigable all the year round, for large boats during the rains 
and for small boats at other times. Steamers also ply along 
it as far as Khagaria, a short distance above its confluence 
with the Ganges, but recently the channels at the entrance have 
been silting up and have become unnavigable during the dry 
season. 

The main tributary of the Burh Gandak is the Balan, which Balan. 
flows from the Darbhanga district and then takes a south-easterly 
course, joining the Burh Gandak at Umedpur near the Chiria 
Bariarpur police outpost. It has one small tributary, the Bainti, 

a stream debouching from Darbhanga, which falls into it near its 
junction with the Burh Gandak. The Balan has a considerable 
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voltime in the rains, and is navigable by small boats throughout 
the year. i: 

The Baghmati enters the district a little east of Garhpura in 
the north-east corner of the Begusarai subdivision and then flows 
east into the nortiern portion of the Monghyr subdivision near 
Bahadurpur. It traverses that subdivision, pursuing a winding 
but generally easterly direction, till it flows into the Tiljuga near 
Chautham. It has one tributary, the Chandan, which is fed 
mainly by the Kabar Tal. 

The Tiljtiga, also called the Kamla and, in its lower reaches, 
the Ghagri, enters the Gogri thiana from Darbhanga a few miles 
north of Mobraghat. It flows south-east to Chautham, where 1t 
receives the waters of the Baghmati; and the united stream then 
continues to the boundary of Bhagalpur under the name of the 
Ghagri. Near Ramnagar it is joined by the Katni, which enters 
the district about 10 miles to the north near Kasnagar and is 
itself a combination of three streams called the Telawe or Talaba, 
Parwan and Loran. The Tiljiiga is navigable all the year round 
by boats of considerable size. 

The principal river to the south of the Gangesis the Kiul. It 
rises in the Kharagdiha thana of Hazaribagh, and after forming 
the boundary of that district for a short distance, enters Monghyr 
through a narrow gorge near the Satpahari hill. It runs at first 
eastward close to the southern face of the Gidheswar Hills, but 
turns northward at their eastern extremity and passes one mile 
east of the town of Jamii. Two miles south of Jamii it is 
joined by the Barnar, which rises on the borders of Chakai and 
Hazaribagh, and two miles below this point it receives the Alai, 
a hill stream, which, like other hill streamsin the south, dries 
up in the hot weather. Opposite the Jamui railway station it is 
joined by the Anjan, which drains the northern portion of the 
Jamui subdivision. It then flows north-east up to Lakhisarai, 
and is joined a few miles north of that place by the Halahar (or 
Harhohar), a continuation of the Sakri river. After this it turns 
due east and finally falls into the Ganges near Surajgarha. 
Until it meets the Halahar, the Kiul has a broad sandy bed, and 
in some places is as much as half a mile wide, though it contains 
very little water in the hot weather. It is spanned by a large 
railway bridge between Kiul and Lakhisarai. 

The Anjan rises in the Anjan Hill to the north of the village 
of Barhat in the Mallepur ¢é/wk, and after passing through that 
taluk falls into the KiulnearBariarpur. It has been dammed upin 
Barhat, and its water is diverted into an irrigation channel known 
as the Belia Nali, which irrigates several villages. The river 
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receives several tributary streams, viz., the Jamkhar, the Bajan, 
and the Chhuria, which has a Se eae the Kairwar. 
Popular tradition states that Anjani gave birth to Hanuman on 
the hillin which the river has its source. 

The Aja i, one of the larger tributaries of he Bhagirathi, has ajai. 
its source in the extreme south. It owes its origin to the con- 
fluence of a number of small streams, but before it leaves the 
district is a fairly large river. It eventually debouches into the 
Bhagirathi near Katwa in the Burdwan district. 

The Man river rises in the Kharagpur Hills, not far off the Man. 
Bhimbandh springs, and pursues a winding north-easterly course 
to the east of those hills till it debouches in the Ganges near 
Ghorghat. The lower reaches, however, contain but little water, 
for a great dam has been built about 2 miles south of Kharagpur, 
where the Man runs through a narrow gorge. To the south the 
gorge widens out into a valley, hemmed in by low but abrupt 
hills, which the dam has converted into a large reservoir, from 
which water is drained off to irrigate the adjoining country. 

The country north of the Ganges abounds in marshes, several Laxzs 
hundreds being enumerated in the Pharkiya pargana (Gogri thana) Seen 
alone. Their formation is generally peculiar. ‘The banks, which 
are covered with wild roses and the lantana, or wild sage bush, are 
high and abrupt, and they would seem to owe their origin to the 
diversions of the great rivers of the district. They are filled 
annually by the floods of the Ganges or its Himalayan affluents, 
and during the rains abound with snub-nosed crocodiles. They 
are also full of fish and form the chief source of the Monghyr 
fish supply. Rice is sown on the edges of the shallow marshes, 
and the deeper ones are frequented during the cold season by 
wild fowl, geese, ducks and waders in extraordinary numbers. 
An idea of the immense flocks found on these marshes may be 
gathered from a visit to one of their roosting places near 
Sakarpura in pargana Ballia, where the egrets, herons, ibises, 
coots, cormorants and snake-birds (Blotus) assemble from all the 
country round to roost on the marsh-oak myrtle trees (Barring- 
tonia), which stand out of the water. About sunset the horizon 
becomes streaked with flocks, many of them extending a mile in 
length, and by the time darkness has set in, hundreds of thousands 
of birds have taken up their quarters for the night. 

These marshes also yield a vast quantity of shells, such as 
those of the fresh-water mussel (Unio) and the marsh snail 
(Ampullaria), from which lime is prepared. In the cold weather it 
is a common sight to see two or three parties of old women in a 
state of semi-nudity gathering in the harvest which the retiring 
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water has left them. The first party is picking up the shells of 
the marsh snail and the little glass snail.. The snails have 
nearly all been picked out by the shell ibis, but there are enough 
left to afford a meal, and the empty shells, consisting of nearly 
pure lime, are sol@ to traders in tne neighbouring bazar. A 


---gecond party will be seen digging up the undergound creeping 


FORESTS, 


stems of a water-lily or the sedge bulbs, called in the vernacular 
chichor, which are eaten to give a flavour to the snails and crabs, 
which the third party are engaged in securing.* 

Further to the west there is another chain of marshes all 
along the north-east of the Begusarai subdivision, of which the 
most important is the Kabar Tal. Thisis a large shallow lake 
extending over an area of nearly 7 square miles, a portion of 
which is always under water, but the remainder dries up in time 
for the sowing of rice broadcast in the month of May, the crop 
being reaped in November. 

South of the Ganges, permanent marshes are of insignificant 
size; but considerable tracts of country are flooded in the rains, 
The reservoir at Kharagpur, however, forms a beautiful lake, 
which has been described by a former Collector as ‘ rivalling 
the renowned lakes of Killarney.” | 

There is an area of several hundred square miles under forest 
towards the southern confines of the district and in the Kharagpur 
estate.t The principal tree is sa/ or sakwad (Shorea robusta), 
but, owing to the absence of any system of forest conservancy, 
the giants of the forest have long since disappeared. ven when 
the Hast Indian Railway was being constructed nearly half a 
century ago, scarcely any large trees could be found capable of 
supplying sleepers. Another conspicuous tree in these hills is 
the kend (Diospyros melanorylcn), the black heart wood of which 
forms the ebony of commerce and is in great demand among 
the Monghyr carpenters. Another valuable timber tree is the 
aunlaé (Phyllanthus emblica), the fruit of which is made into a 
chutney and also into a hair-wash. 

The gorgeous flowering paldés (Butea frondosa) abounds and 
is even more useful. Its wood is used for fuel and its coarse 
fibrous roots for caulking boats. The lac insect breeds on its 
small branches and petioles, and it affords a valuable gum and 
yellow dye of considerable permanence. When in blossom in 
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* The Natural Productions of the Monghyr District north 
Statistical Reporter, March 1876. 
ft This account of the forests of Mongh 
Natural Productions of the Kharagpur Hi 
the Statistical Reporter, 1876. 
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March, the tree is ablaze of scarlet flowers, which have earned 
for it the picturesque name of the “Flame of the Forest.’ 
The allied species called chihunt (Butea superba) is also abundant, 
and its flowers are equally splendid. Kachndr trees (Bauhinia 
purpurea and B. variegata) are numerous, ad during the cold 
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season lighten up the woods with their beautiful flowers. The . 


gigantic: creeping chehar (Bauhinia vaklii) does great damage, 
for it climbs over the tallest trees and kills them in its deadly 
embrace; but it is economically useful, for ropes are made from 
its bark. Other common leguminous trees and bushes are the 
tamarind, the amalids or Indian laburnum (Cassia fistula), and 
many thorny mimosas, Among other important members of 
this family several species of Terminalia may be mentioned, 
including the harra (Terminalia chebula), the fruit of which yields 
the myrobalans of commerce, while the wood makes excellent 
fuel. 
Malvacee and Sterculiacee are also numerous. The former 
species includes the sima/ or red cotton tree (Bombax malabaricuin), 
various kinds of Hibiscus, all yielding strong fibres, and the dan 
kapas or wild cotton. ‘The latter species is represented by mogul 
or karaunji (Sterculia urens), the fibrous bark of which is almost 
unbreakable. In December it is conspicuous for its white trunk 
and leafless branches, which have earned for it the description of 
a spectre-like tree. Special mention must also be made of the 
forest sabe (Ischemum angustifolium), a species of grass found 
on the hill tops. Hundreds of persons gain a livelihood by 
collecting and twisting it into string, and at least three-fourths 
of the string used in the district is made from it. Resin- 
bearing trees are common, especially the Indian frankincense or 
saleh (Boswellia serrata), which grows to a large size, and 
isone of the few trees allowed to reach maturity. In the cold — 
weather if is covered with pink flowers which attract hundreds 
of the yellow-tip epicharis, almost the only butterfly one 
meets in these arid jungles. There are also several species of 
fig trees, conspicuous among which is the gular (Ficus glomerata), 
the fruit of which the forest tribes share with the birds and 
bears. - 

Mutilated as they are, these forests are still of great value 
to the people of South Monghyr. The trees which they fell 
for timber or fuel supply them with the means of getting their 
daily bread. Their houses are built with the bamboos which 
grow on all sides, and are thatched with coarse grass, which is to 
be had for the trouble of cutting it. The hAachnar creeper, the 
mogué bark and the sale grass supply them with ropes and string. 
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In seasons of scarcity the tubers of the wild yam family, 
supplemented with a little rice, furnish their daily fare. When 
they are sick, they send to the forest for medicine ; and the 
plant sought for will depend on whether the part afflicted 18 
the head or stomack, hand or eye. | 

Useful as most of the trees undoubtedly are, there is no tree 
which can be compared to the mahua (Bassia latifolia), which 
yields food, wine, oil and timber. From its flowers the common 
country spirit is distilled, and, whether fresh or dried, they furnish 
the poorer classes with wholesome food ; from the fruit is pressed 
an oil largely used for the adulteration of ght; and the tough 
timber is used for the naves of cart-wheels. ‘Unlike mango trees, 
so uncertain in their yield of fruit, however plentiful the 
blossom may have been, the chief, though not the only, value of 
the mahuad depends on the succulent petals of the flower, which 
cover the trees from year to year, apparently regardless of favour- 
able or unfavourable seasons, so pregnant with weal or woe to other 
plants. The flowering season, in March, isa great season for 
feasting among the humbler members of creation. Birds, squir- 
rels and tupaias feast among the branches by day ; whilst men, 
women and children, sweep up and carry home the petals, which 
fall around in great profusion. Nor does the feasting end with 
the day : bears,-pigs and deer, have their turn during the night, 


and many of them fall a victim to their fondness for the mahua 
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flower, being shot by the bullets of the foresters concealed among 
the branches overhead.’’* 

North of the Ganges the older rocks are concealed by the 
alluvium of the Gangetic plain, but south of the river the level 
of the land rises rapidly and the older rocks soon appear, first as 
more or less disconnected hill groups, and further south as a 
continuous uninterrupted outcrop. These rocks consist of the 


- oldest system recognized by geologists, that known as Archean. 


They include :—(1) a vast series of crystalline rocks of varied 
composition, including granitic and dioritic gneisses, hornblende 
and mica schists, epidiorites, crystalline limestones and many 
other rocks collectively known in the geological nomenclature of 
India as Bengal gneiss ; (2) another very ancient series consisting 


of highly altered sedimentary and voleanic rocks, including 


quartzites, quartz schists, hornblendic, micaceous, talcose and 
ferruginous schists, potstones, phyllites, slates, ete., which form an 
assemblage very similar to that which has received the name of 
Dharwar schists in Southern India ; and (8) vast granitic masses 
EE anne 
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and innumerable veins of coarse granitic pegmatite, intruded 
amongst both the schists and the Bengal gneiss. 

~The Bengal gneiss occupies principally the southernmost part 
of the district. The ancient stratified series assimilated with the 
Dharwars forms several hill groups situated betaveen the southern 
gneissose area and the valley of the Ganges: these are the 
Kharagpur Hills, the largest of the hill masses situated south of 
Monghyr and east of Lakhisarai, the Sheikhpura Hills and the 
Gidhaur range, situated respectively west and south of Lakhisarai. 
The rocks of the Gidhaur range are highly metamorphosed by 
innumerable veins of coarse granitic pegmatites, which are 
of great economic importance on account of the mica which 
they contain, and constitute the eastern portion of the great 
mica belt of Bengal. The coarsest grained, and consequently 
the most valuable, pegmatites are the comparatively narrow 
sheets which intersect the schists of the metamorphosed 
stratified series. The larger and more uniform, compara- 
tively fine-grained intrusions are valueless so far as mica 
is concerned, though they belong to the same system of intrusions. - 
On account of its habit of weathering in the shape of large 
rounded hummocks, the rock forming these more massive 


_ intrusions has been often described under the name of dome-gneiss, 


which, more accurately, should be dome-granite. The rocks of 
the Kharagpur Hills are not nearly so much altered as those of 
the Gidhaur range. The strata originally constituted by shales, 
which, in the latter range, have been transformed into schists, 
are only altered to slates in the Kharagpur Hills. These slates, 
which are regularly cleaved and of fairly good quality, are 
quarried to a certain extent.* 

Minerals are contined to the tract iying south of the Ganges. 
Galena, a sulphuret of lead, containing a small quantity of silver, 
is found in the hill tracts of pargana Chakai, and minium or 
protoxide of lead in the beds of the Kharagpur hill streams. 
Mica occurs in the belt of schists and gneissose granite which 
stretches north-eastwards from the Gaya district to near Nawadih 
(Jhajha) on the Hast Indian Railway. Iron ores are found in 
the schists of the Kharagpur Hills, and in several places ochreous 
ores are employed as pigments. Slates are quarried at Basauni 
near Dharahra, and stone quarries are also worked. TF elspar fit 
for the manufacture of porcelain occurs in abundance in the south 
of the district. Corundum is obtained from the hills near Jamii, 





* This account of the geology of the district his been contributed by Mr. E. 
Vredenburg, Superintendent of Geological Survey of India. 
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but the precious forms are not met with. Travertine is found 
near Gidhaur and in the Kharagpur Hills. 

_ There are few districts in Bengal so favourably situated for 
the study of botany as Monghyr. The alluvial and thickly 
populated plains nerth of the Ganges contain most of the trees and 
plants useful to man that are suited to the soil’ and climate, 
while in the hilly country to the south there are numerous 
forest trees and shrubs. Here ebony, s4/, red cotton and other 
trees grow side by side, protecting from the sun’s rays the ferns 
and humble creepers which grow below. Any one who takes 
his stand on the table-topped Maruk, or indeed on any point in 
the hills, may count a hundred different species growing round 
him. But the most casual observer will at once detect the ravages 
made by the agency of man. Not only is the woodman’s axe 
busy, and the underwood periodically consumed as firewood, but 
cows, sheep and goats are let loose in the woods, and pasturage 
quickly destroys vegetation. Indeed, in the Sikandra thana for 
some hundred square miles not a grove can be seen, and there 
are few trees except those planted along the roads or a line of 
palm trees along some tank or the boundary ofa field. Not- 
withstanding, however, the denudation which goes on, Monghyr 
is still a well-wooded district, for round the villages many trees 
are allowed to survive for the sake of their fruit, while a 
botanical excursion in the hills will disclose a great variety 
of trees and plants, although few of the trees are of any 
large size. ; 

The sa trees especially have suffered from indiscriminate 
felling. Directly they attain a size sufficient to form a gol or 
prop for a native house, they are chopped down, carried off, and 
sold by their owners. The consequence is that other kinds of 
trees, whose wood is in less demand for fuel or for timber have 
obtained the upper hand. The fibre-yielding Dalvacee are 
perhaps now the most conspicuous ; their wood making indifferent 
fuel, it is hardly worth while to strip them of their bark, as the 
fibre of the cultivated members of the family is sold cheap in 
every bazar. The red cotton tree, the karaunji (Sterculia urens) 
and the ainthia dhamin (Helicteres Isora) with its twisted pods are 
common ; while the wild cotton and many other species of Hiviscus 
appear as annuals or under-shrubs. The Leguminxose are also 
common, including the tamarind, the amaltas (Cassia Fistula), 


the palas (Butea frondosa), the kachnar (Bauhinia variegata) and ~ 


many acacias.and mimosas. The karjani (Abrus pr us) i 
& precatori 
another noticeable member of this family, its vermilion cae 
being conspicuous in the jungle during the cold season, The 
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sdleh (Boswellia serrata), belonging to the Jeliacew family, is 
found throughout. the hills, and is less molested than almost 
any other tree, because its wood is of no value for timber, 
and as fuel it gives out such dense clouds of smoke that no one 
cares to burn it. It is a great ornament, howaver, to the forests, 
and in the distance resembles the English mountain-ash. 

Next in numerical order come the Apocynacee, such as the 
dudh koraiya (Wrightia tomentvsa) and dudht (Holarrhena dysente- 
rica), which appear everywhere in the hills, and are always con- 
spicuous in the cold weather with their long follicles or pods 
winged with a tuft of silken hairs. These, when ripe, burst open, 
and are borne by the wind to any ground which may be unoccu- 
pied. The Rubiacee are also well represented in these woods. 
The Nepal lilac (Hamultonia suaveolens) is one of the few common 
plants with fragrant flowers which adorn the hills during the cold 
season. When this tree and the Holmskioldia sanguinea grow side 
by side, as they often do, they stand out, the one with blue or 
white scented flowers and the other with red blossoms, in beauti- 
ful relief against the background of dark green trees. The same 
family includes the bhorkhorn (Hymenodictyon excelsum), which 
may always be recognized during the cold season by its brown 
capsules, containing winged seeds, hanging in clusters on the 
leafless branches. An account of the trees which are found in the 
Monghyr Hills would be incomplete without mention of the 
Terminalia, which, if only given fair play, would grow into large 
trees and supply timber little inferior to sa/. The dsan (Termin- 
alia tomentosa) is common, but the harrda or black myrobalan trees 
(Terminalia Chebula) are becoming very scarce in consequence of 
the activity of the woodman’s axe. There is also the kahud 
(lerminatia arjuna) ; and an allied species, the dhdo (Anogneissus 
latifolia), is very common, commanding as fuel by far the best 
price in the Monghyr market. 

In the forest clearings there are a number of plants imported 
from America, such as Indian-corn, potato and tobacco. Here 
too are found the cactus, the Mexican poppy (Argemone Mexicana), 
and the sher-nui (Martynia diandra), a weed which in a few years 
spread far and wide. The natives assert that the tiger will 
not come into a field where it grows for fear of its prong-like seeds 
getting entangled in his coat. Among other noticeable plants. 
which are cultivated in the clearings among the bills is a pigmy 
sunflower (Verbecina saiina). This plant marks the Santals’ 
village, and is not found elsewhere in the district. It yields a 
delicate oil, which, with sesamum or ¢#/, also characteristic of forest 
clearings, is used to lubricate the coarse food which the woodmen 
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eat. On the banks of the hill streams, particularly near the 
waterfalls among the Kharagpur Hills, in the course of the river 
Man, many beautiful flowers will be found during the cold season. 
Among these may be mentioned the Holmskioldia sanguinea with 
a blaze of red flowers setting off the blue Barlerias which grow 
below, and the Porana panicuiata (called by Europeans the silver 
creeper or the bridal creeper, but by natives the /urhi or old 
woman), which covers the trees and rocks where it grows. 

Of the trees found north of the Ganges, the great majority 
are mango trees, which are grown in topes or orchards in every 
village not subject to prolonged inundation. In good years the 
mango forms no inconsiderable portion of the poor man’s food ; 
and in times of dearth it is an important item in the food supply 
of the district. But the crop is uncertain, and the trees are 
troubled with parasites, which must do them much injury, though 
the scarlet flowers add considerably to the beauty of the landscape. 
Besides supplying fruit and fuel, the mango groves are useful as 
pasturage grounds, giving shade to cattle in the hot weather and 
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-. shelter during the winter. The next most abundant tree is the 


oak myrtle (Barringtonia acutangula), which abounds in the 
marshes of pargana Pharkiya and which supplies much fuel to the 
Monghyr market. It is known here as the yar, and, although 
belonging to the natural order of myrtles, has the appearance of a 
stunted oak. It grows well in several feet of water, and is 
consequently a favourite roosting place for birds. The branches, 
which during the rains droop into the water, are also the resting 
~place of fresh-water-sponges known to the natives as phen, or 
foam. ‘The red cotton tree is one of the most conspicuous trees, 
particularly im the cold weather, when it is covered with large 
crimson flowers. 

Some members of the great fig family are found in every 
village. The pipal (Ficus religiosa) is most common, and then the 
banyan ( Ficus bengalensis), though in this district the large trees 
with several trunks may be counted on the fingers. The gular 
(Meus glomerata), with its fruit packed full of flies, and the 
pakar (Ficus infectoria) are also frequent. The well-known babal 
(Acacia arabica), with its sweet-scented ally. the guhiya babal 
(Acacia Farnesiana), is common in hedges and waste places, and is 
a favourite nesting place of the turtle dove. Then there is the 
sahora (Streblus asper), the twigs of which provide the Hindus 
with tooth-brushes; but it is looked on with abhorrence by Musal. 
mans, because, according to tradition, it was the only wood 
which would take fire when the unbelievers wished to burn 
their saint Ibrahim Khalil Ullah. The hachnaér, nim (Melia 
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azadirachta), siris (Albizsia Lebbek) and tamarind are fairly 
common; and the jiyal (Odina Wodier), with its cat-o’-nine-tail 
panicles of flowers, attracts attention in every well-wooded village. 
The ssw (Dalbergia Sissoo) is planted freely, usually in rows on 
the borders. of the fields, where their crooked tyimmks lopped of all 
the lower branches present a fantastic appearance. Willows 
(Salix tetrasperma) may be seen on moist-banks overhanging 
watercourses and jhi/s. They are known locally by the name of 
bes, and baskets are occasionally made from their twigs in Monghyr 
asin England. Palm-trees, including both the palmyra (Phenix 
flabellifer) and the date-palm (Phenix sylvestris), are found in 
plantations round the villages; but they are not so common as 
they are in the southern part of the district, where during the hot 
months thousands of gallons of toddy (fd) are consumed by a 
thirsty public and yield revenue to the State. Among 
other fruit trees may be noticed the jaman (Eugenia Jambolana), 
the jack or kathal (Artocarpus integrifolia), and last but not least 
the bel (Angle Marmelos). 'To enumerate all the trees would 
require much space ; those which have been mentioned are merely 
the most common and conspicuous. 

The hedges which exist in the vicinity of the villages contain 
a large variety of plants, among which may be mentioned the 
bagnat (Capparis horrida), the maddr (Calotropis gigantea), the 
samalu (Vitex Negundo), the jasmine (chameli), the wild castor-oil 
plant and many others. -In the uneultivated parts of pargana 
Pharkiya by far the most conspicuous plant is the fod or wild 
rose of Bengal (Rosa involucrata) covered with flowers, which | 
for sweet scent are surpassed by few flowers in the world. The 
fields, when under radi crops, have a wide variety of weeds, 
prominent among which is the Mexican poppy (Argemone 
Mexicana), collected by the very poor for the sake of the oil 
extracted from the seeds. 

Not the least valuable product of the Pharkiya pargana is 
thatching grass. It is grown on low land subject to inun- 
dation, which retains water too long to enable the ryot to sow 
a cold-weather crop upon it. So extensive are these grass fields 
that they may be called. prairies, and they could, if necessary, 
supply all the houses in Monghyr witb’ 0. The supply 
thus exceeds the demand; but large herds of cattle, chiefly 
buffaloes, which during the hot season are brought from all 
parts of the district, pick up a scanty living from the young 
shoots and undergrowth of dad grass and weeds. Very few 
flowers are found on the prairies, but the asparagus creeper is 
occasionally met with, and the lantana or wild sage is not 
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uncommon. A creeping fig, with some of its leaves vinelike, 
frequents moist banks, and a parasitic orchid, which though not 
at first sight attractive, forms a beautiful study under the 
microscope. * 

Writing in 1878, Mr. Lockwood remarked in his Natural 
History, Sport and Travels:—“ Twenty years ago any one 
standing on the summit of the hills adjoining Kharagpur would 
have been surrounded by a dense and almost impenetrable 
forest where at sunrise peacocks and jungle-fowl were heard call- 
ing to their mates, and where in the evening tigers, leopards and 
bears came to drink water of the little river Man, which, rising 
at the hot springs in the recesses of the hills, flowed, forming 
many beautiful cascades by the way, between the hills until it 
reached the plains near Kharagpur. The past twenty years, 
however, have effected greater changes in these hills than did 
the twenty centuries which had gone before. Directly the rail- 
way whistle was heard on the adjoining loop line of the East 
Indian Railway, the wild animals retired to happier hunting 
grounds; the peacocks and jungle-fowl followed, and soon the 
forest resounding with the woodman’s axe gave way to fields of 
wheat, cotton, sesamum, and other fertile crops, such as may only 
be seen in India on virgin soil.”’ 

In the thirty years which have since elapsed, the number of 
wild animals and birds has decreased still further. One reason 
for this may be found in the gradual reclamation of jungle, 
which has forced them to migrate to uncleared forest in the 
south. Another may be found in the indiscrimmate slaughter 
of game, whether the larger wild animals or game birds, ‘such as 
spur-fowl and jungle-fowl, by professional shikaris and the forest 
tribes in the south of the district. North of the Ganges too 
birds of gay plumage are killed by fowlers for the sake of their 
feathers. During the rainy season, when the egrets and purple 
herons put on their nuptial plumage, they are killed in considerable 
numbers in pargana Pharkiya for the feather market, while 
the scapular feathers of the plotus or snake bird mark it out for 
the same fate. At other seasons of the year kingfishers, bee- 
eaters and the Indian roller or blue jay are snared to meet the 
demand for their feathers. In spite of this destruction, Monghyr, 
with a large area of jungle-clad hills and watery swamps, can 
still exhibit a richer variety of animal and bird life than many 
other districts in Bengal. 





oy This account of the botany of Monghyr has been compiled mainly from an 
oe. The Forest Flora of Monghyr published in the Statistical Reporter, March 
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Tigers are still found in the Kharagpur and Gidheswar Hills, Mammals. 
though scarce. They were responsible for 176 deaths in the 
three years 1900-1902, these deaths being probably due to a 
family of man-eaters ranging between this and the Gaya district, 
where also they killed a number of human beings. Again, in 
1908 one man-eater was reported to have killed 16 persons in 
two months in the neighbourhood of Jamiii. The extermination 
of these brutes is no easy task, as the jungles which they fre- 
quent are very extensive, and so thick with under-scrub, that the 
sportsman cannot*proceed on foot with any chance of success, 
while the passage of elephants is impossible. Leopards are much 
in evidence, and numerous cases are reported of their killing 
dogs, goats and cattle even within 15 miles of Monghyr. Black 
or sloth bears (Ursus melursus) are found on all the larger hills 
and in the jungle surrounding them, where they can feed on 
white-ants, plum and other fruits, and drink from the hill 
streams. Even here, however, they arenot so plentiful as even 10 
years ago, because they are easily shot down by the Santals, when 
they come to feed on the fallen flowers of the mahud tree. They 
will dispute the possession of these with the peasants who try to 
gather them—often with fatal results to thelatter. Hyzenas are 
found in the hills, and wild cats arecommon. The civet family 
is represented by the large Indian civet (Viverricula malaccensis). 
The dog family include wolves, the familiar jackal and Indian 
fox; the last two are as common, and the first as rare as in other 
Bengal districts. The wild dog is met within the hills, but is 
becoming rare, though there was a pack in the south-west of the 
district in the cold weather of 1907-1908. There is one species 
of badger not uncommon in the same tract—the Indian ratel 
(Mellivora indiea). Among insectivorous mammals the tupaias or 
tree shrews call for special notice. They are arboreal animals 
looking like a cross between a squirrel and a rat, but are easily 
distinguished from the former by their ears and teeth. Some- 
what rare animals elsewhere, they are still found in the Kharag. 
pur Hills. 

There are several species of Chiroptera, including frugi- 
vorous bats, the long-armed bat and long-tailed bat, and other 
insectivorous bats, known to the natives by the generic naine 
of chamgudr?. Rodents include porcupines, hares and the palm 
squirrel (Sciurus palmarum), a misleading title as it is far more 
frequently seen in fruit gardens than on palm trees. Two species 
of monkey are found in the district, the long-tailed /angur 
(Semmnopithecus entellus) and the shorter tailed Bengal monkey or 
bandar (Macacus rhesus). The former is found to the south of 
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the Ganges, and the latter affect certain localities from which 
apparently they never migrate. At Monkey Island, on the Kabar 
lake, they are particularly numerous, being venerated by the 
priests of the Hindu temple. In the year 1793 a yearly grant 
was made by Goternment for the express purpose of feeding the 
monkeys and lighting the temple on the island; but in 1882 
the grant was discontinued, owing to its being misappropriated 
by the ‘priests. The Ungulata are not numerous in Monghyr. 
There are, however, several species of deer, including the noble 
sambar (Cervus unicolor), chital or spotted deer, ravine deer 
and barking deer, which are found in the south, though not in 
any great number. Nilgai (Boselaphus tragocamelus) are also 
occasionally met with. Wild pig are numerous in the jungle at 
the foot of the Gidheswar Hills and are often trapped in pits 
by shikaris. Last among mammals may be mentioned porpoises, 
which are found in the Ganges. 

Game birds are comparatively rare in this district owing toa 
variety of causes. In the south, where there is ample cover in 
the jungle-clad hills, the Santals and others are constantly 
shooting them down for the pot. Cats, foxes and other vermin 
are even more destructive, and there is a certain scarcity of 
suitable food, for edible berries and nectar-bearing flowers are 
rare in the forests. The birds consequently prefer the cultivated 
fields and gardens; and the silence of the woods is proverbial 
among those who visit them. Still there isa fair variety of 
species, though their actual numbers are small. Pea-fowl are 
found in the southern hill jungles, particularly in pargana Chaka, 
and are still often to be seen in different parts of the Kharagpur 
Hills. Being sacred to Kartik, the younger son of Mahadeo, they 
are rarely molested by Hindus. The jungle-fowl (Gallus 
Jerrugincus) 1s met with in the same jungles, and the red spur-fowl 
is occasionally seen. Grey partridges are abundant in semb 
jungle south of the Ganges; the black partridge or franeolin 
affects the grass prairies in the north of the -district; and the 
kyah or marsh partridge is found in the low lands of pargana 
Pharkiya. The black-breasted quail breeds in this district, but is 
not nearly so abundant as the common quail, which migrates in 
the spring to breed beyond the Himalayas. It consequently has 
a better chance in the struggle for existence than it would have 
here, where so many enemies, in the shape of cats, foxes, hawks 
and snakes, are ready to devour it and its eggs. Bustards are 
rarely seen. 

The courier plover is found chiefly on the alluvial diara lands 
bordering the Ganges, and flocks of swallow plover may be seen 
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hawking for insects on the banks of rivers. Other species of 
plover are common—the golden plover during the cold weather 
and the spur-winged plover at all seasons; while the Norfolk 
plover is frequently seen among the rocks. Cranes are cold wea- 
ther visitors. Snipe are not so numerous in Mofghyr as in other 
parts of Bengal. The common and pintail species appear to be 
nearly equally distributed, but painted snipe and jack snipe are 
rare. Godwits appear on the marshes in pargana Pharkiya during 
the cold season, as well as curlews and whimbrels; and the 
graceful avocet may be occasionally seen along the banks of the 
Ganges. Among the stints and sand-pipers met with in the 
district may be mentioned the ruff, the little stint, the spotted, 
green, and common sand-pipers, which appear in large numbers 
during the cold season, while the green-shank and red-shank 
are found on every marsh. The black-winged red-legged stilt 
(Himantopus candidus) is another winter visitor. Nearly all the 
wading family are migrants, retiring beyond the Himalayas 
to breed. 

Both the Indian jacanas—the bronze-winged and pheasant- 
tailed—remain all the year round in the marshes to the north 
of the Ganges. They are marsh birds with long toes and claws, 
which enable them to run over the floating leaves of water lilies 
and other plants. ‘he coots are also well represented in the - 
marshes, conspicuous among them being the purple species. 
Several kinds of rail also frequent the same localities, but not in 
such numbers as coots and water hen. Storks are found through- 
out the district. The adjutant is rarely seen ; but the white-necked 
stork is very common during the winter months. Herons are 
plentiful in the reedy swamps towards the north, and during the 
rainy seasov, the small pond herons, or paddy birds, as they are 
familiarly called. Bitterns do not appear to be so common here as 
in other parts of Bengal; but the night heron (Myetscoarx griseus) 
abounds, and its familiar call may be heard on still evenings as it 
passes to its feeding-grounds. The spoonbill is occasionally 
seen in the Pharkiya marshes, and there are several species of 
ibis. 

The marshes in the north of the district form the home of 
myriads of geese and ducks during the cold season. The 
following species have been observed :—the grey goose, barred- 
headed goose, white-headed goose-rail, the whistling teal, shel- 
drake, ruddy sheldrake, shoveller, pink-headed duck, gadwall, 
pintail duck, widgeon, teal, gargany, red-crested pochard, red- 
headed pochard, ferruginous duck and tufted duck. Tho crested 
grebe is found on most of the marshes, where its diving powers 
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excite the wonder of all who witness them, for it can travel under 
water almost as fast as it can fly in the air, a few seconds 
sufficing for it to dive and reappear at a distance of several 
hundred feet. The native name for the bird (nargheg) is probably 
derived from thé goitre-like appearance of its neck. ‘Terns also 
abound, especially the whiskered tern and gullbilled tern. 
The curious Indian skimmer, with its razor-like lower man- 
dible much longer than the upper, may be seen skimming over the 
Ganges everywhere. Pelicans, or river sheep, as the natives 
call them, are also seen occasionally swimming in the rivers and 
marshes, or soaring far overhead. Cormorants are common in 
congenial localities; and the nearly allied Indian snake-bird 
(Plotus melanogaster) pays dearly for the beauty of its scapular 
feathers, for during the breeding season the shikaris pursue it as 
eagerly as they do the egrets. | 

Birds of prey are fairly common, including three kinds of 
vulture, viz., the common vulture, the black vulture and the 
Egyptian or scavenger vulture. The natives look on them with 
abhorrence, and will even pull a house down if a vulture 
alights on it. Of the falcons there may be mentioned the 
peregrine, a cold-weather visitor, and the saker (Falco cherrug). 
The common sparrow-hawk is also found. Monghyr is rich in 
fishing eagles. The osprey frequents the Ganges and the large 
marshes north of that river. The white-tailed eagle is equally 
common, breeding in the district. Harriers are plentiful during 
the cold season, hawking over every field in search of small 
birds and lizards, ortolan and quail being especially marked 
out as their quarry. Owls are not very numerous, but the rock 
owl is found. , 

Swallows, martins and swifts are numerous. The European 
swallow abounds during the cold season, while the wire-tailed 
common swallow may be seen occasionally in the Kharagpur 
Hills. Night-jars are also found throughout the hilly tracts. 
The common bee-eaters are numerous at certain seasons, and the 


beautiful Indian roller, commonly called the “blue jay,” is one 


of the most familiar birds in this part of the country. Kingfishers 
are not so common here as in Bengal, but during the cold weather 
may be seen hovering over tanks in search of fish. Hornbills, 
also wrongiy called toucans, are not uncommon; the Malabar 
pied hornbill has been met with in the Kharagpur Hills. 
Paroquets are common and do a certain amount of damage 
to the crops. There is no great variety of woodpeckers, by far 
the most common species being the golden-backed woodpecker 
(Brachypternus aurantius). Barbets are met with everywhere, 
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especially the “little copper-smith’, so called from its mono- 
syllabic metallic call resembling the noise made by smiths in 
hammering copper vessels. 

Of the cuckoo family there are not many species. The 
European cuckoo comes during the cold weather, but returns 
to the hills during the breeding season, when its familiar 
call is never heard. The pied cuckoo is heard everywhere 
during the rains, and the hawk cuckoo and koe/ abound at 
all seasons. One species of the hawk cuckoo is known as the 
‘‘brain-fever bird ’’ from the monotonous repetition of its call note 
-in the hot weather. Coucals or crow-pheasants are plentiful, 
and swkir (ZLaccocua) are met with in the Kharagpur Hills. 
Honey-suckers, or humming-birds, as they are generally called 
by Europeans, are common; and so are nut-hatches during 
the cold weather. The hoopoo is found in every garden, and 
is not molested by Muhammadans, as it is supposed to have been 
a great favourite with Solomon, ‘Three species of cuckoo shrike 
are found and one or two species of shrike, the species known 
as Lanius cristatus being the first migrant to appear at the com- 
mencement of the cold season. The beautiful minivets are cold- 
weather visitors, and may be seen in flocks searching for insects 
in almost every grove. The Drongo shrike or king crow is also 
seen everywhere, while the Paradise flycatcher is not uncommon 
in well-wooded country. 

Thrushes are poorly represented, but the orange-headed 
ground thrush and the blue rock thrush may occasionally be seen 
during the cold weather. Babbling thrushes, on the other hand, 
are fairly represented; about seven are usually seen together, 
hence the name sdtbhai, i.e. “seven brothers”. Bulbuls are not 
so numerous as in Bengal; they are caught by the shikaris for the 
sake of their plumage and their value as fighting birds. Orioles 
abound in every grove, where their beautiful plumage is a striking 
feature during the spring. The Indian redstart and blue-throat 
are common during the cold weather, when the ruby-throat is 
also occasionally seen in the radi fields. Indian tailor-birds 
are plentiful and so are reed-warblers, which are particularly 
numerous on the Kabar lake. ‘Tree-warblers are frequently seen 
in the cold weather, as well as wagtails, which are all migrants, 
leaving before their pairing season in the spring, and returning 
at the first approach of cold weather. Their arrival is always 
welcome, as it denotes that the thermometer will fall below 80° 
at sunrise. 

The field wagtails are amongst the most numerous of the cold- 
weather birds, and the same may be said of their cousins the 
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pipits. The grey titmouse (Parus cinereus) also occasionally 
appears during the cold season. There are several species of the 
family Corvide, including the corby and the ubiquitous common 
crow. The Indian magpie is another of the most familiar birds. 
The starlings are Well represented by the mainas, several species 
of which remain all the year round. The European starling 
is common during the cold season, coming in large flocks, and 
being nearly always joined by the mainas, The bank mainds 
are also abundant along the Ganges, breeding on its banks. The 
Fringillide or finch family are not so well represented as one 
would expect, considering the abundance of food suitable to them, ~ 
but the weaver-bird is common, and its curious nests may be 
seen in many villages. The munids, known locally as /als, are 
favourite cage-birds, thousands being captured every year. 
The Indian house-sparrow is ubiquitous. The rosefinch, or tut), 
is seen during the cold weather. The curious little finch-lark 
(Pyrrhulauda grisea) is common in the fields, as well as the 
skylark, which is particularly plentiful in pargana Pharkiya, 
The green pigeon is frequently met with, as also the blue rock 
pigeon, which occasionally enters verandahs to build its nest om 
the cornices. Turtle-doves are found in almost every grove; 
and the beautiful ground-dove, with emerald-like wings, is 
sometimes seen. 

Fish are abundant in Monghyr, being found in large numbers 
in the Ganges and its affluents, and in the jhi/s or marshes to the 
north, which are replenished yearly from the river floods. The 
principal species are members of the great carp family, including 
the well-known rohu (Labeo rohita), kalbaus (Labeo calbasu), mirgal 
(Cirrhina mrigal), hkatla (Catla Buchanant) and many others, 
They grow with extraordinary rapidity notwithstanding their 
number, as an instance of which it may be mentioned that some 
years ago when a tank at Monghyr was dragged, 800 camp 
averaging 2 lbs. each were landed, though they were only fry 
put in during the preceding rains. The siluroids, or scaleless fish, 
are also well represented by the huge gunch (Bagarius Yareilii), 
the sidan (Stlundia gangetica), the tengra (Macrones tengara), the 
boali (Wallago atiu), the bachua (Eutropiiehthys Vacha) and the 
pangas (Pangasia Buchanani), all of which afford excellent sport 
to the angler. Then there is the curious hunch-back or moh 
(Notopterus kapirat), which attains enormous dimensions, and 
others too numerous to mention. Among small fish found in 
the Pharkiya jiz’s may be mentioned the curious koi or climbing 
perch (Annabas scandens), the beautiful prickle-sides (Trichogaster 
Fascialus); and several kinds of tetrodon, or balloon fish, which 
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has the power of inflating itself like a balloon and erecting its 
spines as a means of defence. Hilsa (Clupea ilisha) pass up the 
Ganges in the rains, that being the season when they go up the 
rivers to spawn ; and the river Man contains pets (Barbus tor), 
locally known as the kajur. 

The pools below the waterfalls along Me latter river are 
tenanted by a little fish, which the woodmen declare to be the 
young ¢engrd. When the flood comes this little fish finds it very 
difficult to hold its own against the stream; but Nature has 


provided it with a sucker, which enables it to fasten itself to the : 


rocks and wait securely until the flood has passed. Another 
fish found in the pools is the little emerald-streaked Barilius 
rerio, which remains a pigmy all its life, hiding ‘itself under 
the rocks when the floods come down. The woodmen delight 
in fishing in the mountain streams. They use a fresh-water 
shrimp for bait, and, besides fish, they catch and eat the little 
Indian crab, which is plentiful wherever there is water. 

Crocodiles abound in the north of the district. The common 
fresh water crocodiles (Crocodilus palustris), which are known to 
the natives as magar or bochbech, are very numerous in the 
Tiljiga river, and during the rains in the neighbouring inun- 
dated marshes. A hundred of these brutes may be counted during 
the cold season basking in the sun along a single reach of the 
river. The long-snouted fish-eating gharial (Gavialis Gangeticus) 
chiefly affects the Ganges, and at sunrise several may be seen 
on every sandbank. Small specimens are not infrequently 
caught in the fishermen’s nets, and are eaten by the lowest 
classes. Fresh-water turtles abound. 

The most remarkable lizards in the district are the Varanide 
or gohsdmps, the iguanas of Kuropeans ; three species are found,— 
Hydrosaurs Salvator, the monitor (Varana  dracena), and 
Empagusia flavescens. ‘The monitor, which may be distinguished 
by the position of the nostrils half-way between the lip and the 
eye, is supposed, without reason, to be very venomous, There 
are also many species of small tree-lizards, among which is the 
dreaded though perfectly harmless ‘blood-sucker”’; and the 
chameleon is not uncommon. Among other thick-tongued lizards 
may be mentioned the wall gecko, which is a. familiar sight in 
houses. 

Snakes are numerous in Monghyr district. The cobra is by 
far the most common snake, and next to it the darait (Bungarus 
cerudeus). The rock snake (Pythcn molurus), the boa-constrictor 
of Europeans, is found on the hills. The raj-sémp (Bungarus 
fasciatus) and Russell’s viper are found, though rarely. Vipers 
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are occasionally found. The sankra (Lycodon aulularia), a pretty 
little harmless snake declared by the natives to be very deadly, 
frequents, as its scientific name implies, dwelling-houses and other 
buildings. Another snake, rare in museums, is not uncommon 
here, viz., Ferraniv Sibboldii. The little Typhlops, which resembles 
the earthworm, is common. It is known as the ¢hilid samp, the 
meaning of which is said to be that the poisonous effects of its bite 
can only be removed by the speedy application of an earthen 
vessel (¢hilid) full of oil. 

The climate of Monghyr may be said to form a medium 
between the dry parching heat.of Hindustan and the close moist 
atmosphere of Bengal. The seasons are the same as in other 
parts of Bihar. The hot weather commences in the beginning of 
March and continues till the middle of June. At this period of 
the year the westerly winds blowing across the arid sun-baked 
plains of Central India cause high temperature combined with low 
humidity. The heat is often intense, and the use of /¢attis is 
necessary to reduce the temperature of the houses; but the dry 
heat of the day is somewhat modified by a fresh wind blowing 
through the night. In some years, however, the hot weather is 
more like that of Hastern Bengal, there being a damp and very 
oppressive heat, with treacherous east winds and hardly any west 
wind. There are occasionally violent gales and storms during this 
season of the year, which sometimes bring up rain, and if rainless 
give rise to whirlwinds and blinding clouds of dust. In April and 
May thunderstorms, accompanied by remarkably vivid and continu- 
ous lightning, are very common round the town of Monghyr; 
it is believed that the lightning is due to the large quantities of 
iron ore in the neighbouring hills. 

From the middle of May till the breaking of the monsoon 
the heat is oppressive in the day, and the nights are close and 
sultry. In normal years the rains commence in June and last 
till October, the average fall for the district being 7°62 inches 
in June, 18°30 inches in July, 11°41 inches in August and 
9°57 inches in September. The cold weather sets in during 
November, when the mornings and evenings are pleasantly cool. 
In December and January the weather is delightful, being 
dry and bracing, while the nights are distinctly cold and a fire 
is necessary. In some years, indeed, the cold is bitter, fires being 
essential throughout the day, while driving without furs or their 
equivalent is an unpleasant experience. The sky is, as a rule, 
cloudless and only a fraction of an inch of rain falls monthly 

° . 9 
In February the nights are still cold, but the days become 
progressively warmer until the hot weather sets in in March. 
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Statistics of the rainfall at the different recording station 
are given below for the cold weather (November to February) 
the hot weather (March to May), and the rainy season (June 
to October), the figures shown being the averages recorded in 
each case. Itis to be observed, however, that there are con- 
Siderable variations from year to year above and below those 
averages, ¢.g., in 1903 the fall was 29°56 inches and in 1899 it 
was 60°86 inches. 
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Tux territory now included within the district of Monghyr 
formed part of the Madhya-desa or “ mid-land”’ of the first Aryan 
settlers; and the alluvial plain which forms the greater portion of 
it has been ploughed and sown from the earliest times by the 
same people, swayed by various rulers, who elsewhere have left 
more tangible records of their dominion. The people, their 
language, and the prevalence of ideas and customs which have 
held their ground against successive waves of Muhammadan 
conquest, still bear strong evidence of Hindu ascendancy. 
There are, however, no great historic sites associated with ancient 
Hindu dynasties about which anything can be positively asserted, 
with the exception of the town of Monghyr itseli—and even 
its history is shrouded by legend and tradition till comparatively 
recent times. It seems at least certain, however, that its position 
on the bank of the Ganges, commanding that highway of com- 
merce as well as the land route between the hills and the river, 
must have led to its occupation at a very early date, and it has 
been identified with Modagiri, a place mentioned in the 
Mahabharata, which was the capital of a kingdom in Eastern 
India near Banga and Tamralipta, i.c., Bengal and Tamlik.* 

At the dawn of history, the present site of the town was 
apparently comprised within the old Hindu kingdom of 
Anga, the capital of which was at Champa near the modern 
Bhagalpur, while a portion of the west of the present district was 
included within the limits of the kingdom of Magadha. Anga 
was an independent kingdom till the sixth century B.C., and there 
are traditions of war between it and Magadha. During the life- 
time of Buddha it was annexed by Bimbisara, the ambitious 
ruler of Magadha (cir. 519 B.C.), and it appears never to have 
regained its independence, the Raja of Anga in the time of 
Buddha being simply a wealthy nobleman, of whom nothing is 
known except that he granted a pension to a Brahman.t 


* A Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India (1871), p, 476. 
fT. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India (1908), pp. 28-24. 
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Thenceforward its history is merged in that of the Magadhan 
empire. 

The first historical account of the district as now constituted Hiuen 
appears in the Travels of Hiuen Tsiang, who visited portions of Tene 
it towards the close of the first half of the seventh century’ A.D. 
‘Travelling north-eastwards from the Gaya district, the Chinese 
pilgrim arrived at a large and populous village to the south of 
the Ganges, which contained many Brahmanical temples adorned 
with fine sculptures, as well as a great sttiipa built on a spot where 
Buddha had preached for one night. Both the distance and 
direction mentioned in his account point to the vicinity of 
Sheikhpura, a supposition which is confirmed by his subsequent 
easterly route through forests and hill gorges. Leaving Sheikh- 
pura, Hiuen Tsiang travelled for 100 Ui, ie., nearly 17 miles, to 
the east, through forests and hills, to a monastery in the village 
of Lo-in-ni-lo, before which was a sttipa erected by Asoka on a 
spot where Buddha had preached the law for three months. 
This latter place has been identified by General Cunningham 
with Rajaona, 2 miles to the north-west of Lakhisarai, a village 
which contains several Buddhistic remains. Thence the pilgrim 
proceeded to the east through “forests and gorges of wild 
mountains’? (presumably the Kharagpur Hills) into the country of 
I-lan-ha-po-fa-to (Hiranya-parvata, i.e., the golden mountain), of 
which he left a detailed account. 

“The-country,”’ he said, “is regularly cultivated and rich in 
produce, flowers and fruit being abundant; the climate is agree- 
able ; and the manners of the people are simple and honest, 
There are ten Buddhist monasteries with about 4,000 priests, and 
a few Brahmanical temples occupied by various sectaries.” The 
capital, Hiranya-parvata, lay on the southern bank of the 
Ganges, and close to it stood mount Hiranya, which “ belched 
forth masses of smoke and vapour that obscured the light of the 
sun and moon.” The position of this hill is determined, from 
its proximity to the Ganges, and from its bearings and distances 
from other places mentioned, to be Monghyr; and though no 
smoke now issues from any peak, the numerous hot springs in the 
hills within a few miles of the town point to former volcanic 
action. These hot springs, moreover, are mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsiang. On the western frontier was another hill with two 
peaks, where Buddha once stayed in retreat during the three 
months of the rainy season and overcame the demon Vakula ; 
and to the west were some springs, the water of which was 
“extremely hot.” This place has been identified by General 
Cunningham with the hill of Mahadeva, the hot springs being 
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those of Bhimbandh; but other authorities locate the site at 
Uren, 3 miles west of the Kajra railway station. 

The kingdom described by Hiuen Tsiang has been held by 
recognized authorities to have coincided approximately with the 
hilly, #.e., the south-eastern portion, of the district of Monghyr, 
with its capital at the site of the present town of Monghyr. 
It was bounded by the Ganges on the north, by forest-clad 
mountains on the south, probably extending in the latter direction 
as far as the famous Parasnath Hill, by Magadha on the west, 
and by Champa on the east. It was probably the king of 
Champa, a good friend of the Buddhist priests, who had recently 
deposed its ruler and established two monasteries in its capital.* 

There is a gap in the history of the district for several 
centuries after Hiuen Tsiang’s visit. In the ninth century A. D. 
it passed under the rule of the Pala kings, of whose dynasty there 
is an interesting relic in a copper plate, known as the Monghyr 
plate, which was discovered among some ruins at Monghyr about 
1780, and translated by Sir Charles Wilkins in 1781. The 
inscription, which is in Sanskrit, opens with the name of Gopala, 
who from the context was obviously a pious Buddhist. It men- 
tions his son Dharma Pala, who, according to. Dr. Hoernle,t 
resided in Monghyr about 830 A.D., and records the conquests 
of Deva Pala, the third of the line. It eulogizes all three as 
powerful monarchs who conquered almost the whole of India. 
The immediate purpose of the inscription seems to have been to 
record the grant by the king last named to a Brahman of certain 
land in Srinagara (the modern Patna). The place where it was 
executed was Mudgagiri, i.e, Monghyr, “where is encamped his 
victorious army, across whose river a bridge of boats is con- 
structed for a road, which is mistaken for a chain of mountains, 
where immense. herds of elephants, like thick black clouds, so 
darken the face of day, that people think it the season of the 
rains; whither the princes of the north send so many troops of 
horse, that the dust of their hoofs spreads darkness on all sides; 
whither so many mighty chiefs of Jambudwipa resort to pay their 
respects, that the earth sinks beneath the weight of the feet of their 
attendants.” According to Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra, Deva Pala 
reigned between 895 and 919 A.D., and according to Mr.* Vincent 
Smith, between 853 and 893 A D., while Professor Kielhorn 





*§. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World (1884), Vol. II, pp. 184-191 ; 
A, Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India (1871), pp. 576-78; Reports 
Arch, Surv. Ind. Vol. XV, pp. 13-19, 
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agrees with Sir A. Cunningham in assigning his reign| to about 
the end of the ninth century A.D.* 

Another plate, known as the Bhagalpur plate, by which a 
similar grant of land was made, was executed at Monghyr by the 
fifth of the line Narayan Pala, who is called Lord of Anga, i.e., 
king of Bhagalpur and its neighbourhood, including Monghyr. 
This plate also refers to Gopala and Deva Pala, while Narayan 
Pala, the reigning sovereign, is naturally spoken of in the highest 
.terms of praise ; but the only notable work of his described in this 
record is the construction of a bridge of boats across the Ganges 
near Monghyr. His reign is believed by Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra 
to have lasted from 935 to 955 A.D. Like the Monghyr plate, 
this inscription commemorates a great meeting of the princes and 
armies subject to the Pala king in his victorious camp at Mudga- 
giri, and similarly states that his numberless elephants darkened 
the face of the earth, while the dust from the feet of the horses of 
“the only king of the north”’ spread darkness all around.t 

From the context it appears that the Pala kings were earnest 
Buddhists, and the dynasty appears never to have relinquished its 
allegiance to Buddhism. Owing to their patronage, Bihar, 
including .Monghyr, remained the last refuge of Buddhism in 
Northern India up to the time of Muhammadan conquest, and 
numerous Buddhistic remains dating back to the time of the Pala 
kings are still extant in the district. According to tradition, the 
last Hindu ruler was Indradyumna [Pala], who was reigning at 
the time of the Muhammadan conquest; and forts attributed to 
him are still pointed out in the district. 

Towards the close of the 12th century, when Bakhtiyar Khilji Mvna™- 
invaded and conquered Bihar, Monghyr passed under the rule of 244% 
the Muhammadan conquerors, without apparently offering any 
resistance. After the conquest, the town of Bihar (now in the 
Patna district) was made the seat of the Muhammadan governors, 
and Monghyr seems to have become the second town in South 
Bihar. It shared the fate of the Province and was attached to 
Bengal till 13830, when Muhammad Tughlak annexed it to Delhi. 
An interesting relic of the rule of the Bengal Sultans still exists 
at Lakhisarai, viz., a basalt slab of stone with an inscription 
bearing a date correspondin z to 1297, which mentions Rukn-ud-din 











* Prof. F. Kielhorn, The Mungir Copper-plate Grant of Devapaladeva, 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXI, 1892, A translation of the inscription is given by 
General Cunningham in Reports, Arch. Surv. Ind., Vol. III, 1873 (pp. 114-117), 
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Kaikaus (king of Bengal from 1291 to 13802), and a Governor 
named Firoz Aitagin, who is referred to as a second Alexander 
and as the Khan of the Khans of the East and of China. From 
1397 Monghyr belonged to the kingdom of Jaunpur and continued 
to form part of it for about 100 years, ¢.e., until the time of Bahlol 
Lodi, on whose death in 1488 his son Sikandar overran Bihar as 
far as the frontier of Bengal. At this time, it was chiefly in the 
hands of Afghan chiefs, but about 1494 the Afghans seem to have 
submitted to Sultan Husain Shah, king of Bengal, and historians 
tell us that Prince Danyal, son of Husain Shah, met Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi of Delhi near Bihar, in the year 1499, when the 
province “was formally acknowledged to belong to Bengal. 
Stewart, in his History of Bengal, gives a different account of this 
transaction. He states that two noblemen, on the part of Sikandar, 
met the prince in the town of Barh, and concluded a treaty, the 
terms of which were that the Emperor should retain Bihar, 
Tirhut and Sarkar Saran, provided he did not invade Bengal. 

Prince Danyal appears to have represented his father as 
Governor of Eastern Bihar. He repaired the fortifications of 
Monghyr and built, in 1497, the vault over the shrine of 
Shah Nafah, the Muhammadan patron of the town. This is 
shown by an inscription put up by DanyAl on the eastern wall of 
the dargah or shrine, which lies on an elevated spot, reached by a 
flight of steps, just within the southern gate of the fort. The 
khadims or custodians of the shrine say that when the fortifica- 
tions were being repaired, Danyal dreamed that a grave near the 
wall emitted a smell of musk. The grave was discovered, and the 
prince built a vault over it, for the tenant of the tomb was 
clearly a holy man. From this circumstance, the saint is called 
to this day Shah Nafah, from the Persian néafah meaning a pod 
of musk. 

In 1521 Nasrat Shah, one of the eighteen sons of Husain 
Shah, succeeded his father, and at once took advantage of the 
troubles of the Emperor of Delhi, who was being pressed by the 
Mughal invader Babar, to break the treaty which his father had 
concluded and invade Tirhut. THe made his son-in-law, Makhdim 
Alam, Governor of the conquered territory with his headquarters 
at Hajipur, and then crossed the Ganges and took possession of 
the fort and district of Monghyr, which he entrusted to one of 
his best generals, named Kutub Khan. After this, Monghyr 
became the headquarters of the Bihar army of the rulers of 
Gaur, and we learn from the Memoirs of Babar that, when Babar 
invaded Bihar, the prince of Monghyr wrote to him accepting 
terms of peace for Nasrat Shah after the battle on the Gogra 
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(1529-30). Kutub Khan appears to have remained at Monghyr 
until the accession of Mahmiid Shah, the last independent king- of 
Bengal (1533-34), when Makhdiim Alam raised the standard of 
revolt in concert with the turbulent Afghan chief, Sher Shah. 
Kutub Khan was directed to advance against the allied rebels, and 
his defeat by Sher Shah was the first great success of that chief 
in the struggle which afterwards placed him on the throne of 
Delhi. Sher Shah next defeated Mahmitid Shah, captured the 
fort of Rohtés, and marching to Monghyr put to the sword 
the Emperor’s noblemen there.* During the subsequent war 
between him and the Emperor Humayun, when the latter was 
retreating from Bengal, Monghyr was the scene of a battle 
between the Afghans and the Emperor, in which Sher Shah 
captured Dilawar Khan, son of Daulat Khan Lodi, and ancestor 
of Khan Jahan Lodi, a man of note in the reign of Shah 
Jahan, 

From 1545 we find Monghyr mentioned as in the possession 
of Miyan Sulaiman, an Afghan of the Kararani tribe, who 
held South Bihar for Islam Shah, son of Sher Shah. Under 
Islam Shah’s successor, Muhammad Adil Shah, Sulaiman Kara- 
rani desirous of establishing his independence, entered into an 
alliance with Bahadur Shah, king of Bengal; and when Adil 
Shah or Adli, as he is generally called, retired before the advanc- 
ing army of Akbar, Bahadur Shah and Sulaiman attacked him 
near Surajgarha, west of Monghyr, and defeated and killed him 
(1557). The battle-field is located at Fatehpur, 4 miles west of 
Surajgarha. In 1563, Sulaiman became ruler of Bengal and 
Bihar, but acknowledged the suzerainty of Akbar. He was 
succeeded, in the beginning of 1573, by his second son, Daid 
Shah, who refused to pay tribute to the Mughal Emperor. Next 
year, therefore, Akbar invaded Bihar and conquered it. 

In 1580 the great Bengal military revolt commenced, and 
Monghyr was some time the headquarters of Akbar’s officers in their 
expeditions against the rebels. Akbar, fearing to trust his Mughal 
officers, entrusted the command to the Hindu Raja Todar Mal, who 
marched southwards without opposition till he reached Monghyr. 
Here he learned that the rebel army, consisting of 30,000 cavalry, 
were encamped at Bhagalpur, waiting to give him battle. ‘the 
Raja took possession of Monghyr, and employed his troops in 
constructing additional lines, extending to the hills, which, with the 
fort, completely covered the front of his army. Both armies then 
remained inactive for several months, but frequent skirmishes 
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took place between their light troops. At length the Raja, 
by means of his influence among the Hindu zamindars, prevailed 
upon them no longer to supply the rebels with provisions, promis- 
ing to pay them ready money for everything brought to his camp. 
‘The combined effects of similarity of religion and ready money 
payments worked so effectively on the zamindars, that famine 
shortly found its way into the rebel camp, and compelled the 
chiefs to separate, in order to obtain food.” One body of the 
rebels made a dash on Patna closely followed by Todar Mal, and 
the campaign ended with their defeat near Patna. ‘They then 
fell back on Bengal, and the Province of Bihar was restored to 
the Mughal emperor.* 

Although the imperial authority was recognized, the semi- 
independent Rajas of Kharagpur continued for some time to hold 
their ground in the south of the district. At the time of the con- 
quest of Bihar and Bengal by Akbar (A.D. 1574-75), there were 
in Bihar three powerful zamindars,—Raja Gajapati of Hajipur, 
Raja Puran Mal of Gidhaur, and Raja Sangram of Kharagpur. 


_ Gajapati was totally ruined by the imperialists, whom he opposed ; 


but Puran Mal and Sangram wisely submitted, and assisted 
Akbar’s generals in the wars with the Afghans. When the great 
mutiny of Bihar and Bengal broke out, Sangram, though not 
pethaps very openly, joined the rebels, but submitted again to 
the Mughals, when Akbar’s general Shahbaz Khan marched 
against him. He was so anxious to avoid coming into open 
conflict with Akbar, that he handed over to Shahbaz the strong 
fort of Mahda, a place about six miles north of Kharagpur, where 
at the present day there are no remains of fortifications. After 
this, though he never paid his respects personally at Court, where 
his son was detained, apparently as a hostage, he remained 
submissive till Akbar’s death (1605). The accession of Jahan- 
gir and the rebellion of Prince Khusru inclined him to make 
a final attempt to recover his independence; and he collected 
his forces, which, according to Jahangir’s memoirs, consisted of 
about 4,000 horse and a large army of foot-soldiers. Jahangir 
Kuli Khan Lala Beg, Governor of Bihar, lost no time in opposing 
him, and Sanegram, whilst defending himself, was killed by a 
eunshot (1606). 

_ Sangram’s son, whom Jahangir calls a favourite of his, was 
not immediately installed on his father’s death, but had to wait 
till 1615, when, on his conversion to Islam, he was allowed to 
return to Bihar. Like several other Rajas, he retained, after his 
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conversion, the title of his ancestors, and is known in Muham- 
madan histories as Raja Rozafztin (i.e., daily growing in power). 
He remained faithful to the service of the Emperor, and in 
1628, when Jahangir died, wasa commander of 1,500 foot- 
soldiers and 700 horse. On Shah Jahan’s accession, Raja 
Rozaizin entered active service. He accompanied Mahabat 
Khan to Kabul, in the war with Nazr Muhammad Khan, king 
of Balkh, and served later in the expedition against Jhujhar 
Singh Bundelah, In the sixth year of Shah Jahan’s reign, he 
took part under Prince Shuja in the siege of Purendah, and was 
promoted in 1634-35, to a command of 2,000 foot and 1,000 
horse. He died soon afterwards in the same year, and was 
succeeded by his son Raja Bihruz, who served in the sieze of 
Kandahar and was commander of 700 foot and 7v0 horse under 
Shah Jahan. In the beginning of Aurangzeb’s reign he assisted 
the Emperor against Shah Shuja, and also in the conquest of 
Palamau in 1661, dying four years later in 1665.* The subse- 
quent history of the family will be given in the.article on 
_ Kharagpur in Chapter XLY. 

Shah Shuja mentioned above was the second son of Shah Saaa 
Jahan and Governor of Bengal. On hearing of the dangerous S#™*" 
illness of his father in 1657, he raised the standard of 
revolt and claimed the imperial throne. His capital was at 
Rajmahal, but Monghyr formed the centre from which he directed 
his preparations, and to which he retired next year after his 
defeat at Bahadurpur, near Benares, by Sulaiman, the son 
of his brother Dara Shukoh. The lines of Monghyr held 
out against the victor, till he was summoned back to Agra 
to assist his father against Aurangzeb. Subsequently, when 
Aurangzeb had seized the throne, Shah Shuja again advanced 
his claims, and marched northwards with a large army until 
he met with a decisive defeat at Kudwa. Once again he fled 
precipitately back to Monghyr, where he was jomed by a number 
of his dispersed followers and by some reinforcements from 
Bengal. - He strengthened the fortifications of Monghyr by 
deepening the moat, and threw up entrenchments from the fort 
to the hills, which formed a complete barrier against the enemy’s 
advance on that side of the river. 

His position, however, was rendered untenable by the strategy 
of his pursuers. Muhammad, the son of Aurangzeb, who had 
followed hard after him as far as Patna, was joined there by Mir 
Jumla and the main body of the army. The latter was now 
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detached with a picked force of 12,000 cavalry through the 
passes of Sherghati to the south of the Gaya district, while 
Muhammad, with the remainder of the royal army, proceeded by 
easy marches towards Monghyr, and encamped within a few 
miles of the fort. For several days skirmishing parties advanced 
from the camp, and made a show as if they intended to assault 
the entrenchments. By these means the attention of Shuja was 
occupied, till his couriers brought him information that Mir 
Jumla had entered the country in his rear, and was advancing 
against his capital. His position being thus turned, Shah Shuja 
immediately withdrew all his troops and retired on Rajmahal, 
and then, finding that position also untenable, fied to Bengal. 

There is little other information regarding Monghyr at this 
time. There are however a few references to the district in the 
Ain-i-Akbari, according to which Sarkar Monghyr consisted of 
31 mahd/s or parganis, paying a revenue of 109,625,981 dams 
(40 dans being equal to one Akbarshahi rupee), and furnished 
2,15 horse and 50,000 foot-soldiers. ‘These numbers, however, 
are perhaps nominal rather than real, for south of Monghyr the 
country was mostly in the hands of the Rajaés of Kharagpur. 
P-rgana Monghyr itself was assessed at 808,9074 dams. Mon- 
ghyr was also for some time the residence of Raja Man Singh, 
who reconquered Bengal and Orissa; and it was here that a 
pious Musalman, named Shah Daulat, whom Man Singh favoured, 
tried his best to convert him to Islam. During the reign of 
Jahangir, Kasim Khan, brother of Ali-ud-din Islam Khan, was 
in charge of Sar#aér Monghyr, and on the death of his brother, 
became Governor of Bengal. Two jagirdars of Monghyr are 
also mentioned, Sardar Khan and Hassan Ali Khan (1619). 
In the first year of Shah Jahan’s reign (1628) Saiyad Muhammad 
Mukhtar Khan was appointed ¢ayasdar of Monghyr. He distin- 
guished himself in a campaign against the Raja of Dumraon about 
1687 Another tayaldar was Mahaldar Khan. 

The historians of Aurangzeb’s reign mention only one 
other event in connection with Monghyr, viz, the death and 
burial at Monghyr of the poet Mulla Muhammad Saiyad, who 
wrote under the nom-de-plume of Ashraf. He was the son of 
Mulla Muhammad Saleh of Mazandaran, near the Caspian Sea, 
and stood in high favour with prince Azim-us-Shan, Aurang- 
zeb’s grandson, who was Governor of Bihar. He had also been 
for a long time the teacher of Zebunnissa Begam, Aurangzeb’s 
daughter, herself a poetess of repute. In 1704, while on his way 
from Bengal to Mecca, the poet died at Monghyr, where his 
tomb is still pointed out, ae 
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In the 17th century Monghyr appears to have been a well Lasr 
fortified town with fine buildings, and Nicolas Graaf, a Dutch yeaa 
physician, who visited it in the beginning of that century was apa 
struck with admiration at the sight of its white walls, towers *7*™ 
and minarets) In 1745, however, when Mustapha Khan, a 
rebellious general of Ali Vardi Khan, advanced against it in his 
march northwards, the fort was “a ruinous fortification which, 
though quite neglected, had some renown.” Mustapha Khan 
found it sufficient to detach a brigade, under his nephew Abdul 
Rastl Khan, for its capture. “The Governor and his little 
garrison put themselves upon their defence ; but as the fortifica- 
tions did not seem to deserve much ceremony in that officer’s 
opinion, he alighted, and putting himself at the head of yis 
men, mounted to the assault. In an instant the besiegers got 
upon the wall, and seized the fort; but their leader was killed 
outright by a stone that fell upon him, on its being loosened 
by one of the garrison who stood above. The place was not 
such an acquisition as could compensate the loss of so valiant 
an officer.”’* Mustapha Khan, following the custom of those 
days, had music played to celebrate his success, took some guns 
and ammunition from the fort, and after a halt of three days 
marched off towards Patna. 

This was not the first nor the last of the armies which passed Maratha 
through Monghyr during the 18th century. Only two years ™ 
before, Balaji Rao, Peshwa of Poona, had marched through it at 
the head of a large force when on his way to relieve Ali Vardi 
Khan and drive Raghuji Bhonsla from Bengal. On this 
occasion, we are told, the land and its inhabitants suffered 
exceedingly from the passage of the Maratha troops, large 
numbers flying in terror to the other side of the Ganges. . 

In 1757, Eyre Coote came to Monghyr at the head of a Eyre’ 
British force on his way up the Ganges in pursuit of Monsieur ered. 
Law, the French adventurer and partisan of Siraj-ud-daula, who tion, 
was flying northwards after the battle of Plassey. Hyre Coote 
reached Monghyr late at night on the 20th July and requisitioned 
a number of boats, which the Diwan or Governor of the place 
supplied. He was not allowed, however, to enter the fort, for 
when he approached the walls, he received a significant hint, the 
garrison lining the ramparts with their matches and port-fires 
lighted. Eyre Coote, accordingly, was obliged to resume his 
march without making any further attempt to examine the 


fort. 
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Three years later, in 1760, the army of the Emperor Shah 
Alam, who was then invading Bihar, marched through the south 
of the district, followed by a force under the command of Major 
Caillaud and Miran, the son of the Nawab Mir Jafar. Shah 
Alam had recently been defeated by the latter near Barh, and 
had fallen back on the town of Bihar. He now determined to 
make a sudden dash on Bengal, and as he feared that the English 
would intercept his passage along the Ganges, he determined to 
send off the whole of his guns and heavy baggage, and to strike 
across the hilly country to the south-east with the remainder of 
the force, which chiefly consisted of cavalry. 7 

“ Accordingly,” writes Broome, “on the 8th March, when at 
the foot of the Kharagpur Hills, he changed the direction of his 
march, and adopted this new and more direct course, through 
hills and jungles never before ti:versed by any army, -but little 
known to either his own or the Nawab’s troops, and to the 
English a perfect terra incognita, Major Caillaud, who dared not 
leave the young Nawab unsupported, was compelled to follow the 
same-course, and disembarking his troops once more, jomed Miran 
and commenced the pursuit. The route was, however, a most 
difficult one, through thick jungle of the wildest description, across 
unbridged streams, over hills and valleys, and through difficult 
and unknown passes. For days together a road had to be made 
for the field pieces, and the troops suffered extreme fatigue and 


privations, which they bore without a murmur; their zeal and — 


exertions, coupled with the energy and resource of the com- 
mander and his officers, surmounted all obstacles and enabled 
them to keep so closely on the track of the enemy, that on the 
22nd March, having passed through one of the most difficult 
defiles, they arrived on the ground which the Emperor had 
quitted only two days before.’’* 

At the end of the same year another small campaign was 
fought out in the Kharagpur Hills. John Stables, then an Ensign 
and subsequently a Member of Council, had been left by Caillaud 
at Monghyr, and was now directed to attack the Kharagpur Raja, 
who had openly defied the authority of the new Nawab, Kasim 
Ali Khan. His detachment consisted of three companies of 
sepoys; a party of about 50 or 60 pseudo-Europeans in the 
Nawab’s service, composed of renegade deserters, Armenians, 
Portuguese, and “ Topasses;” and two troops of Mughal horse, 
making a total of about 550 men. Hearing of his intentions, 
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the Raja sent a force of 2,000 men, which encamped about 3 
miles from Monghyr. At one o’clock next morning Stables 
marched out, hoping to surprise the enemy’s camp, but the alarm 
had been given, and he found them strongly posted under cover 
of an old entrenchment. He did not hesitate, however, to attack, 
and finally succeeded in forcing the camp at the point of the 
bayonet. By this time day was beginning to break, and he 
determined to follow up his blow by advancing at once upon the 
Raja’s position at Kharagpur, a distance of about 16 miles. He 
accordingly sent forward his cavalry in pursuit of the fugitives, 
and advanced more steadily with his infantry. After about 4 
hours’ march, they arrived within three miles of Kharagpur, 
where they found the Raja had drawn up his whole force to 
oppose them, Attacking the enemy’s flank, Stables soon put them 
to flight, and followed them to Kharagpur, when they rallied and 
made a desperate stand in the Raja’s palace. Here also they 
were again completely defeated, and the British troops having 
dispersed them, set fire to the town and palace, and reduced the 
whole to ashes. “The following morning they returned to 
Monghyr, having in one day marched upwards of 20 miles, 
been engaged three times, and completely destroyed the force of 
an enemy ten-fold the own number,—a proceeding that speedily 
resulted in the submission of the Raja and the restoration of 
tranquillity in the district.’’* 

.Monghyr again came into prominence in 1761, when Kasim Kasim 
Ali Khan made it his capital instead of Murshidabad, from which ae ee 
he removed his treasure, his elephants and horses, and even the rvzz, 
gold and silver decorations of the Imambara. He built himself 
a palace with a breast-work before it for 80 guns, and had the 
fortifications strengthened ; while bis favourite general Gurghim 
(Gregory) Khan, an Armenian who had formerly been a cloth- 
merchant at Ispahan, reorganized the army, had it drilled and 
equipped after the English model, and established an arsenal: 
the manufacture of fire-arms, which still is carried on at Monghyr, 
is said to date back to this period. <A picturesque account of 
the Court of the Nawab at Monghyr has been left in the 
Sair-ul-Mutakharin. Two days a week he sat in a public hall “ 
of audience and personally dispensed justice, listening patiently 
to the complaints and grievances of everyone, however humble — 
his position, nor dared anyone in his Court touch a bribe or 
advocate an a claim, ‘The poor, defenceless landholders, 
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who had been dispossessed of their villages and hereditary estates 
by rapacious zamindars, now found that the day of redress was 
come; for their claims were heard, and, if proved, mace-bearers 
were sent to see the oppressed reinstated in their estates and the 
defenceless righted. The Nawab, indeed, was a terror both to 
his enemies and to wrong-doers. He also honoured learning 
and the learned, and welcomed scholars and savants to his court, 
so that friends and foes alike respected him. ‘The author of the 
Sair-ul-Mutakharin admits, it is true, that his temper had been 
soured and rendered suspicious by perpetual treasons, duplicities, 
and infidelities, and that he was “‘ever prone to confiscation of 
properties, confinement of persons, and effusion of blood. Never- 
theless, it was acknowledged on all hands that he had admirable 
qualifications that balanced his bad ones,” and made him “an 
incomparable man, indeed, and the most extraordinary prince 
of his age.” 

Soon after he had established himself at Monghyr, Mir 
Kasim Ali came into collision with the English. The first 
quarrel appears to have been caused by the tactless conduct 
of Mr. Ellis, who was in charge of the English factory at Patna. 
A vague report having reached the latter that two English 
deserters were concealed at Monghyr, he sent a company of 
sepoys under a sergeant to search the fort. They were refused 
admission, and this was construed by Mr. Ellis into an act of 
hostility, while the Nawab complained of the insult offered to his 


authority. A long dispute followed, which was finally compro- 


mised by Lieutenant Ironside, the Town Major of Calcutta, 
being specially sent to search the fort with the permission of 
the Nawab. No deserters were found, the only European in the 
place being an old French invalid. About the same time (April 
1762) Warren Hastings was sent up from Calcutta to arrange 
terms between the Nawab and Ellis, and was favourably received 
by the former in his camp at Sasaram. Ellis, however, refused 
to meet Warren Hastings at Patna and stayed in his house at - 
Ningia, 15 miles away, saying that he could not be expected 
to pay him the compliment of travelling such a distance in the 
hot weather ! 

A more serious dispute now arose. The East India Company 
had long enjoyed exemption from the heavy transit dues levied 
on inland trade. After the battle of Plassey the European 
servants of the Company began to trade extensively on. their 
own account, and claimed a similar exemption for all goods 
passing under the Company’s flag and covered by a dastak or 
certificate éigned by the Governor or one of the factory agents. 
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The English had thus a great advantage over their rivals and 
most of the trade passed into their hands or was carried on under 
their name. Great abuses followed, for the English in some 
cases lent their names to natives for a consideration, and the 
latter used the same dastaks over and over again or forged them. 
If the Nawab’s collectors attempted to check these malpractices, 
they were seized by the nearest English agent, confined and 
punished. Every one who could hire a dastak or fly the 
Company’s flag, did so; and matters were made worse by the 
rascality of their Bengali employés, who had previously been 
walking about in rags at Calcutta, but now assumed the dress 
of sepoys, and flogged and imprisoned those who refused to 
buy from or sell to them at their own price. On his way to 
Patna in 1762, Warren Hastings saw that every boat he met on 
the river bore the Company’s flag, and became aware of the 
oppression of the people by the gumdshtas and the Company’s 
servants. ‘‘ Most of the petty towns and sarais,”’ he wrote, “were 
deserted at our approach, and the shops shut up from the appre- 
hension of the same treatment from us.” 
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Mir Kasim bitterly complained-that his chief source of Vansit- 


revenue had been taken from him and that his authority 
was completely disregarded. Eventually, in December 1762, 
Mr. Vansittart, the Governor, left Calcutta in order to try and 
conclude a settlement that would be satisfactory to both parties. 
He found the Nawab at Monghyr smarting under the injuries 
and insults he had received; but at length it was agreed that the 
servants of the Company should be allowed to carry on the 
inland private trade, on payment of a fixed duty of 9 per cent. 
on all goods—a rate much below that paid by other merchants— 
and that, to prevent abuses, dastaks should be signed by the 
Agents of the factories through whose circles the goods passed, 
and also countersigned by the Nawab’s collectors. Kasim Ali 
Khan agreed to these terms very unwillingly. 

A picturesque account of Vansittart’s visit is given by Ghulam 
Husain Khan, the author of the Sair-ul-Mutakharin, who held 
a jag in the district. The Nawab advanced 6 miles to meet 
Vansittart and assigned for his residence a house which Gurghin 
Khan had erected on “the hill of Sitakund.” He gave him 
a public reception in the hall of audience, where he seated him 
on his own masnad, entertained him with a nach, paraded troops 
in his honour, and, last but not least, “complimented him 
with a variety of curious and costly presents suitable to the 
occasion.” It is said, indeed, that Vansittart received 5 lakhs 
of rupees, of which 3 lakhs were paid to bim at Monghyr, 
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and that he allowed two ladies who accompanied him to go ~ 
into the zanana of Mir Kasim Ali and receive presents of 
jewelry. . | 
me After staying a week at Monghyr, Vansittart returned to 
Rete * Calcutta in J anuary 1763, only to find that the agreement 
concluded with the Nawab was repudiated. The Nawab, however, 
had sent copies of the Governor’s agreement to all his officers 
directing that it should be acted upon at once. ‘The consequence 
was that the English goods then in transit were stopped and | 
duty claimed upon them. The Council were indignant, and at | 
once declared that all goods, except salt, covered by an English ‘€ | 
dastak should pass free of duty. ‘The Nawab, on the other hand, — aa 
protested at this breach of faith and passed orders abolishing h 
all transit duties and throwing open the whole inland trade. A 
The English regarded this as an act of hostility, and prepara- — 
tions were made to resist his measures and declare war against 
him, if he persisted. But, as a last resource, it was agreed 
that a deputation, headed by Messrs. Amyatt and Hay, should 
be sent to Monghyr to endeavour to arrange terms with the 
Nawab. Mr. Ells was informed of this measure, and warned 
to commit no act of aggression, even should the mission be | 
unsuccessful, until Amyatt and Hay were well out of the Nawab’s i 
power. 
Negotia- The party reached Monghyr on the 14th May 1763 and opened 
eee up negotiations, but it was soon seen that they were unwelcome. 
Nawab. At the first interview the Nawab, offended at the rough and a 
overbearing manner in which he was addressed by the English | 
linguist, refused to speak to him, At subsequentinterviews he | 
himself never failed to do something to offend the English ; : 
and he steadily refused to come to terms. The envoys were ; 
kept under strict surveillance, and on one oceasion, when some i 
of the party wished to ride out from Monghyr, they found their t & 
way barred by the Nawab’s soldiers with lighted matches ready we 
to fire. Unfortunately too just at this time, an English cargo ‘7 
boat from Calcutta was detained at Monghyr, and 500 muskets 
intended for the factory at Patna were found hidden under tho : 
eargo. The Nawab insisted that the English intended to seize € 
the fort and city of Patna, and demanded that their detachment | 
at the factory should be withdrawn to Monghyr, where they 
would be checked by his own troops; otherwise, he would declare 
war. In the meantime, he permitted Mr. Amyatt and others 
of the party to leave for Calcutta, but detained Mr. Hay and 
Mr. Gulston as hostages for the safety of his officers who had been 
arrested by the English. ee 
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A final rupture was now imminent, and this was brought Outbreak 
about by the precipitate action of My. Ellis, who, in the belief * ¥*™ 
thet war was in any case inevitable, seized the city of Patna, on 
hearing that a detachment was advancing from Monghyr to 
reinforce the Nawab’s garrison. The Nawab retaliated promptly, 
reinforcements were hurried up, and the fort quickly recaptured. 
The news of this success gave Kasim Ali the keenest delight. 
Though it was the middle of the night, he immediately ordered 
music to strike and awaken the whole town of Monghyr. At day- 
break, the doors of the public hall were thrown open, and every 
one hastened to offer him xagars and congratulations. He now 
proclaimed the outbreak of war between himself and the English, 
and directed his officers to put the latter to the sword wherever 
found. In pursuance of this general order, Mr. Amyatt was 
killed at Murshidabad, and the factory at Cossimbazar was 
stormed. ‘The survivors surrendered, and were sent to Monghyr 
to join their unfortunate companions from Patna | 

A British force under Major Adams quickly advanced against The 
the Nawab, and defeated his troops at Suti. On hearing of this Nenene: 
defeat, he sent his Begams and children to the fort at Rohtas and 
set out himself, accompanied by Gurghin Khan, to jom his army 
that was now concentrated on the banks of the Udhua Nullah 
near Rajmahal. Before leaving Monghyr, however, he put to 
death a number of his prisoners, including Raja Ram Narayan, till 
lately Deputy Governor of Bihar, who was thrown into the river 
below the fort with a pitcher filled with sand tied to his neck. 
Gurghin Khan, not satisfied with this butchery, also urged the 
Nawab to kill his English prisoners, but this the Nawab refused 
to do. : 

Jagat Set Mahtab Rai and Sartip Chand, two rich bankers 
of Murshidabad, who had been brought from that place by Mir 
Kasim Ali, as they were believed to favour the British cause, also 
appear to have escaped; though tradition says that they were 
drowned at the same time, and that a servant of Jagat Set, Chuni, 
begged in vain that he might be drowned with his master, and 
thereupon flung himself into the water after him. This picturesque 
tradition appears, however, to be untrue, for not only does the 
author of the Sair-el-Mutakharin say that they were hacked to 
pieces at Barh, but Major Grant, who was one of the avenging 
force which hurried up under Major Adams, states that they 
found the bodies buried in one of the rooms of a house at that place. 
The tradition is, however, an old one, which must have sprung up 
soon after their death; for the translator of the Satr-ul-Mutakharin 
(Raymond alias Haji Mustapha) wrote about 1789 :— Out of 
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10,000 boatmen who pass every year by a certain tower of the 
castle of Monghyr, there is not a man but will point out the spot 
where the two Jagat Sets were drowned, nor is there an old 
woman at Monghyr but would repeat the speech of the heroical 
Chuni to his master’s executioners.” 

Before the Nawab could join his army at Udhua Nullah, he 
heard of a second decisive defeat that it had sustained, and he 
thereupon returned to Monghyr. He only stayed there two or 
three days, and then fell back on Patna, taking with him 
Mr. Hay, Mr. Ellis, Mr. Lushington and other English prisoners. 
Before leaving, it is said, one of his noblemen Ibrahim Ali Khan 
(the brother of one of the ancestors of the Husainabad family 
in this district) urged him to release the English prisoners, or 
at least send the women down the Ganges to Major Adam’s camp ; 
but the Nawab simply referred him to his evil genius, Gurghin 
Khan, who put him off by saying that it would be impossible to 
find boats for so many. 

On the way Kasim Ali Khan halted on the banks of 
the Rahua& Nullah, a small stream near Lakhisarai. Here 
Gurghin Khan met his death, being cut down by some troopers 
who demanded their arrears of pay. A scene of wild confusion 
followed. Makar, another Armenian general, seeing the murderers 
were making their escape beyond the reach of muskets, fired off 
some guns loaded with grape. The army thought that the 
English were upon them and fled in terror, Mir Kasim himself 
trying to escape on an elephant. They rushed to the bridge of 
boats over the Rahua, which was densely crowded with fugitives, 
carts and elephants, all trying to cut their way through » and as 


soon as they had crossed over, made ready to resist theirimaginary ~ 


pursuers. The uproar did not subside till midnight, and the 
alarm having been proved to be a false one, Mir Kasim marched 
on next day to Patna. 

In the meantime, the British army continued to advance upon 
Monghyr, which Mir Kasim had placed under the command of 
Arab Ali Khan, a creature of Gurghin Khan. As they approached 
the place, a strong detachment was sent forward to invest it and 
commence approaches. On the Ist of October 1763 the main body 
arrived, and the batteries which had been thrown up were imme- 
diately opened. A heavy fire was maintained all that and the 
following day, when the breach was reported practicable, and 
arrangements were made for'an-assault. But in the evening the 
Governor capitulated, and surrendered himself and his garrison 
prisoners of war. ‘The English at once set to work to repair the 
breaches and improve the defences. The sick and wounded ' were 
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disembarked from the boats. and brought from Rajmahal, and 
a comfortable hospital established. A depdt of stores was also 
formed, and a detachment of sepoys was left as a garrison under 
the command of Captain John White, who was further directed 
to raise locally another battalion of sepoys. The news of the 
capture of Monghyr infuriated the Nawab, who as soon as he 
heard of it, gave orders that his English’ prisoners at Patna 
should be put to death. This order was carried out by the 
renegade Samru, and resulted in what is known as the Massacre 
of Patna. 

Three years later (in 1766) the “White Mutiny” broke out, 
This was a mutiny of the Kuropean officers of the Bengal army 
in consequence of the orders regarding the reduction of bdhatta. 
The meaning of this term may be briefly explained. The officers 
received fixed pay, but when they took the field, were allowed an 
extra monthly sum to cover their increased expenses. This 
allowance was known as db/attd, and half of it was granted when 
they were garrisoned at a detached station but not actually in the 
field. After the battle of Plassey, Mir Jafar Khan had granted 
an extra allowance called ‘“‘double dhatia’’ and this had been 
continued during the Nawabship of Mir Kasim. In pursuance of 
a policy of rigorous retrenchment, the Directors of the Company 
now passed orders that this allowance should be abolished, except 
in the case of the Brigade stationed at Allahabad, but conceded 
the grant of half bratta to the troops stationed at Patna and 
Monghyr. The officers bitterly resented this curtailment of their 
emoluments and determined to resign their commissions. On 
the Ist May 1766 a letter to this effect was signed by the officers 
of the First Brigade, which was then stationed at Monghyr 
under Sir Robert Fletcher, who transmitted it to Lord Clive at 
Murshidabad. 

Clive at once determined to proceed to Monghyr in person by 
forced marches, and in the meantime sent forward some officers 
to deal with the situation as well as they could. His confidence 
in them was not misplaced. Arriving at Monghyr late at night 
on the 12th May, they heard, much to their surprise, drums 
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beating and other signs of disturbance, and on going to Sir 


Robert Fletcher's quarters saw half the European regiment 
drinking, singing and beating drums. Next morning two of 
them went to Kharagpur, where the sepoy troops were encamped, 
and returned with two battalions to Monghyr. On the 14th May 
the European battalion broke out,in open mutiny; but this proved 
abortive owing to the prompt measures taken by Captain Smith. 
Expecting such a mutiny, he had already determined to seize “the 
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saluting battery, which being situated upon a hillock completely 
commanded the barracks, and from its situation, and the guns 
mounted upon it, was a position of importance.”’* 

Captain Smith marched. the sepoys off to the back of the 
hill without being observed, and making a sudden rush, gained 
possession of it. The Huropesn battalion had got under arms, 
and were preparing to leave the fort and follow their officers, and 
the artillery were about to do the same. But the unexpected 
appearance of the firm line of sepoys, with their bayonets fixed 
and arms loaded, threw them into confusion, of which Captain 
Smith immediately took advantage, warning them that if they 
did not retire peaceably to their barracks he would fire upon them 
at once. Sir Robert Fletcher, who came up at this juncture, also 
harangued the troops, and distributed money amongst them. 
They now became quiet, and said that they had expected he 
would have placed himself at their head; otherwise they would 
not have thought of turning out. If such was not the case, 
their officers might go where they pleased, but they would stay, 
and live or die with him alone. While Sir Robert was on the 
parade, several of the officers who had resigned came up, hearing 
that the men had mutinied, and offered their services to assist 
him, This offer he declined and ordered them all to leave the 
garrison within two hours, under pain of being sent off in charge 
of a guard. Inthe evening, they had all left the fort except 
three, of them two were confined to their beds by sickness, 

Next day (15th May) Lord Clive reached Monghyr and_ held 
a parade of the troops. He explained the circumstances under 
which the bhatta had been withdrawn, applauded the loyal 
conduct of the sepoys, and pointing out that the combination of 
the officers was an act of gross insubordination and positive 
mutiny, declared that the ring-leaders would suffer the severest 
penalties of martial law, and the inferior offenders be sent to 
England by the first available ships. After this address the 
Brigade gave three hearty cheers and marched off quietly to the 
barracks and lines. The resigned officers had all encamped ata 
short distance from Monghyr, intending to wait for their comrades 
of the other Brigades; but Lord Clive ordered them all to 
proceed to Calcutta forthwith and sent out a detachment of 
sepoys to take them down by force, if necessary. This measure 
had the desired effect, and the detachment soon returned with a 
report that the whole were on their way in small parties of three 
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~ and four, some marching, and others proceeding by water. Those 
| officers, chiefly subalterns, who were at the outposts, and whose 
ommissions had not been sent in, owing to their absence, were 
now directed to proceed to Monghyr, where, warned by the 
example of the others, they exhibited no inclination to resign, but 
on the contrary, readily undertcok the duties of the station, 
until they were relieved by officers sent up from Calcutta, 7 
The threatened mutiny was thus quickly quelled ; but it is 
clear that the danger was very real. One officer, indeed, had 
proposed that he and the other mutinous officers should throw 
Ba) dice to decide who should take Lord Clive’s life, and that when 
Lee | he held a review, they should carry muskets instead of swords in 
: order to enable them to carry out their purpose. It remains to 
note that Sir Robert Fletcher was subsequently tried for tOmeR EES 
and encouraging the mutiny and was cashiered.* 
The subsequent history of the district is uneventful. With Barty 
the extension of the British dominions, the town of Monghyr BTS" 


2 ceased to be an important frontier post. Although there was aoe 
. an arsenal, no regular garrison was kept up and no attempt was 
| made to bring the fortifications up to date. It was, however, 
, noted for its fine situation and pure air, and was used as a 
| sanitorium for the British troops. So great, indeed, was its repu- 


tation as a health resort that the journey up the Ganges, followed 

by a stay there, was regarded as good as a sea voyage. We 
: find that a trip to Monghyr was prescribed for the wife of 
| Warren Hastings when she was in ill-health; while in 1781, 
E when Warren . Hastings wason his way to meet Chait Singh 
at Benares, he left her here assured that she would be in the 
surroundings most likely to be of benefit to her.t In the 
early part of the 19th century, the place was degraded to a 
lunatic asylum for sepoys, a depot for army clothing and an 
invalid station for British soldiers, Monghyr being, according to 
Bishop Heber, generally chosen by the more respectable of the 
latter, while the reprobates preferred Murshidabad. 

During the Mutiny of 1857, the tranquillity of the district tu 
was not broken, largely owing to the prompt measures taken Spica 
by the Commissioner, Mr. Yule. On the outbreak of the troops - ; 
at Dinapore there was a panic in the town, but Mr. Yule, 
realizing the importance of its position on the Ganges and the 
likelihood that the native troops stationed in the Division would 
rise, detained 150 men of the 5th Fusiliers, who happened to be 
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passing up the Ganges, and sent 100 of them to Bhagalpur and 
the remainder to Monghyr. This prudent measure secured the 
important highway of the Ganges and enabled Outram to go up- 
country unmolested. Eventually, it was found possible to with- 
draw the detachment from Monghyr by the end of 1857, and the 


district remained quiet. There was, it is true, a certain amount 
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of crime, but this was attributed to the scarcity which prevailed 
at the time and to the distress caused by the stoppage of railway 
and other works during the disturbances. 

The existence of Monghyr as a separate executive centre is 
believed to date from the year 1812. It appears from a letter 
dated the 15th July of that year, that Mr. Ewing was appointed 
to have charge of the Monghyr Criminal Court, called the Court 
of the Joint-Magistrate of Monghyr, and that he was subordinate 
to the Magistrate of Bhagalpur, bearing to him somewhat the 
relation of a modern Subdivisional Officer. The language of the 
above letter and subsequent correspondence seem to show that 
the appointment of Mr. Ewing wasthe first step taken; but the 
original orders directing the formation of the new jurisdiction 
cannot be traced in the records of either Bhagalpur or Monghyr. 
A letter also from Mr. Dowdeswell, Secretary to Government, 
dated the 22nd October 1811, proves that at that time no magis- 
terial authority existed in Monghyr except that of the Magistrate 
of Bhagalpur, to whom it is addressed, “TI am directed,” it runs, 
“to acquaint you that His Excellency the Vice-President in 
Council considers it of importance that you should revert to the 
practice which formally existed, of holding the kachahri during a 
part of the year at Monghyr, and that he desires that you Will 
make the necessary arrangements for that purpose.” The extent 
of the Monghyr jurisdiction is not mentioned in the local records 
till September 1814, when it is stated to comprise 5 thanas or 
police divisions, viz., Monghyr, Tarapur, Surajgarha, Mallepur 
and Gogri. 

. No change seems to have been made in the powers or juris- 
diction of the Monghyr Court till 1832, when it was determined 
to erect it into  revenue-receiving centre under the name of a 
Deputy Collectorship, the new office being conferred on the then 
J oint-Magistrate. From that time this officer, although he did 
ES oui the title, exercised most of the powers of a full Magis- 
eo oe the first corresponded directly with 
age oe a en ae authorities, and not through the 
order to form the ae “4 ee” 2 ae ap Xo 
shyr, Ohandanbhuke Kena Prone) paganes Surajgarha, Mon- 

r; a, Kajra, Pharkiya, Abhaipur and Gidhaur 
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were transferred from the district of Bhagalpur; parganas Amar- 
thu, Roh (in part), Narhat (in part), Maldah, Bihar (in part) and 
Samai (in part) from the district of Bihar; and Malki, Ballia, 
Masjidpur, Akbarpur-Rani, Bhusari, Badaphusari, Naipur, Imad- 
pur, Kabkhand and Utarkhand from the district ef Tirhut. 

Since that time the district has gradually grown to its present 
dimensions with various changes of jurisdiction. In 1834 pargana 
Chakai was transferred from the district of Ramgarh, and in 
1839 parganu Bisthazari from the district of Patna. Numerous 
_ minor changes followed, but the greatest change was effected 
in June 1874, when parganas Sakhrabadi, Darara, Singhaul, 
Kharagpur, and Parbatpara were transferred to Monghyr from 
Bhagalpur, together with ¢appds Lodwah and Simrawan and 
281 villages from parganas Sahrui and Lakhanpur, comprising in 
all an area of 613°62 square miles. The subdivision of Jamii 
was formed in 1864, at first with headquarters at Sikandra, but in 
1869 they were transferred to Jamti. The Begusarai subdivision 
was established in 1870, the headquarters of that subdivision 
(formerly known as the Ballia subdivision) being fixed at Begu- 
sarai. In recent years the most important administrative change 
has been the transfer in 1904-05 of the Sheikhpura thana from 
the Jamili to the Monghyr subdivision. 

The district contains several remains of antiquarian interest. , ponxo- 
In addition to the great fort at Monghyr, there are the ruins of toey. 
other forts at Indpe (near Jamiii), Naulakhagarh (near Khair), 
Chakai, Jaimangalgarh in the Kabar Tal, and Naula in the Begu- 
sarai subdivision. Buddhist remains are to be found at Rajaona 
and Hasanganj near Lakhisarai and at Uren near Kajra. There 
is an inscription of about the 10th century at Kashtharani Ghat 
and another referring to the Bengal Sultan Rukn-ud-din Kaikaus 
(1297 A.D.) at Lakhisarai. The oldest extant building of the 
Muhammadan period is the dargah of Shah Nafah, built in 
1497-98 by Prince Danyal, son of Ala-ud-din Husain, king of 
Bengal. 
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Tru first census was taken in 1872, and the result was to show 
for the district as now constituted a population of 1,814,638. 
During the next 9 years there was an increase of 8°5 per cent., the 
number returned at the census of 1881 being 1,969,950. Part of 
the increase is believed to have been due to more accurate enume- 
ration, but there was also undoubtedly a growth of population, 
which was sustained during the next decade, for the census of 
1891 showed that the population numbered 2,036,021, represent- 
ing an advance of 3-3 per cent. The greatest gain was in the 
Begusarai subdivision, while in the Jami subdivision there was 
practically no increase of numbers, and in the north-east of that 
subdivision there was a heavy loss due to the ravages of fever. 
At the census of 1901 it was found that the population had only 
increased to 2,068,804, i.c., by 1°6 per cent., a result attributed 
to a severe epidemic of plague in 1900-01 and, m a minor 
degree, to emigration from the district. Monghyr, however, was 
the only district in South Bihar which escaped a loss of popula- 
tion. This is due to the fact that to the north of the Ganges 
there is a rich alluvial tract, which attracts emigrants and was 
free from plague in 1901. The portion south of that river 
sustained a small loss, an increase in four thanas having been 
more than obliterated by a heavy loss in the tracts where plague 
had appeared, viz., the town of Monghyr and its environs, and 
two thanas in the west, to which the epidemic spread from 
Mokameh in the Patna district. 

The results of the census of 1901 are summarised as follows in 
the Census Report. “The fertile Begusarai subdivision, on the 
north of the Ganges, again shows the greatest growth of popu- 
lation. The headquarters subdivision is stationary, owing mainly 
to the outbreak of plague and the consequent mortality and 
confusion, but the removal of certain offices of the East Indian 
Railway from Jamalpur to Calcutta has also affected the popula- 
tion to some extent. The only thana in this subdivision which 
shows a marked increase is Kharagpur, which at the time of the 
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census harboured a considerable number of plague refugees from 
Monghyr. In the Jamiii subdivision also the ‘population is 
practically stationary ; the sparsely inhabited and hilly thanas 
in the south-east, Jamiii and Chakai, continue to show steady 
development, while Sheikhpura and Sikandra in the north-east 
have lost ground. The decrease is specially marked in Sheikh. 
pura, which adjoins the Mokameh thana in Patna and, like it, 
has suffered greatly from the ravages of plague. Both Sheikh- 
pura and Sikandra were decadent in 1891 also, when the 
prevalence of fever was blamed for the result.” 
_ Next to Patna, Monghyr is the most densely populated district Generar 
in South Bihar, the soil supporting 527 persons per square mile. Cee 
The density of population, however, varies very greatly in — 
different parts of the district. In the northern portion, which Density of 
accounts for a little more than one-third of the whole area, there Boas 
is a low but fertile alluvial plain supporting a comparatively — a 
dense population. Here there are, on the average, 698 persons to 
the square mile, while the Begusarai thana supports 803 and the 
Teghra thana no less than 966 persons per square mile. To the 
south of the Ganges the population is far more sparse, averaging 
only 412 persons per square mile, the reason being that there 
is a large area of hilly country bearing only a growth of scrub 
jungle, and that the rocky surface is unfavourable to cultivation. 
Here the most thickly populated tracts are the immediate 
neighbourhood of Monghyr town and the country along the 
Ganges, the density of population varying from 526 and 545 per 
square mile respectively in the Sheikhpura and Surajgarha thanas 
to 844 per square mile in the Monghyr thana. In the Jamalpur 
thana, with an area of only 4 square miles, the density is as high 
as .4,613 persons per square mile. ITfurther south the police 
circle of Kharagpur, with 4435 persons to the square mile, 
begins to shew a marked diminution, which reaches its lowest 
point in the jungle and waste lands in the extreme south of the 
district, the soil supporting only 254 persons per square mile in 
Chakai and 251 in Jamii. | 
At the census of 1901 it was found that 86,069 persons residing Migration. 
in the district were immigrants from elsewhere, while no less than 
184,119 persons born in the district were enumerated outside it. 
In other words, 4:16 per cent. of the population were immigrants 
and 8°90 per cent. were emigrants. The majority of the emigrants 
were found in contiguous districts, but except in the case of 
Bhagalpur and the Santal Parganas the excess of emigrants over 
immigrants is not very marked, and Gaya is the only adjacent 
district from which Monghyr receives more than it loses. On the 
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other hand, emigration to distant places far exceeds the counter- 
veiling immigration, and the returns shew that the places where 
natives of Monghyr prefer to seek employ ment Sevie Dacea, 
Rangpur, Dinajpur and the metropolitan districts. Emigration 
+s most active from the south of the district, where the infertility 
of the soil in alarge part of the Jamii subdivision forces the 
people to find employment elsewhere, particularly in the tea 
gardens of Assam. 

There is also a movement of the population to the north of 
the district, and every year, in the months of January and 
February, Jarge numbers cross the Ganges to graze their flocks in 
pargana Pharkiya, a tract of low-lying country, which is mostly 
flooded in the rainy season, but affords excellent pasturage in 
the drier months. Migration from village to village is rare, 
except along the banks of the Ganges and its affluents, where 
the frequent shiftings of the river beds necessitate the movement 
of the villagers. Migration of a temporary nature from the 
neighbouring districts of Bhagalpur, Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur 
into pargana Pharkiya is also common after the rains, when a 
large number of cultivators come with their cattle and till land at 
a low rate (dohtdé cultivation), returning to their homes when 
the raot crops have been cut. 

A noticeable feature of the last decade was the decrease of 
Bengalis resident in the district, viz., from 3,479 in 1891 to 1,597 
in 19V1. This decrease is attributed to the removal of the audit 
office of the East Indian Railway to Calcutta from Jamalpur, the 
clerical establishment of the office being mainly composed of 
Bengalis. . 

There are four towns in the district, viz., Monghyr, Jamalpur, 
Khagara, and Sheikhpura, which in 1901 had an aggregate 
population of 71,436 persons. ‘The results were, however, vitiated 
by a plague epidemic, which foreed a large number of townsfolk 
to evacuate their houses. Consequently, the population returned 
in Monghyr town (35,880) was 37 per cent. less than it had been 
10 years earlier. A second census, taken at the end of July 
when the plague had disappeared, gave a population of 50,183, or 
ea oe less ite in 1891. Of this decrease 2,885 represents 
ie oe oe ts oe tie deaths from plague. Similarly, in 
te ees ere p eis was raging at the time of the census, 
BU ae eS Compared ‘ith 48,089 
Sula * ieee carried out in October 1903 showed a 

UK, or nearly 1,800 less than 10 years before. 


The remainder of the population ; i : : 
Bperteut: af “awe. population is contained in 2,516 villages, 


rural population being found in villages with 
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over 5,000 inhabitants, 25 per cent. in villages containing 2,000 
to 5,000 inhabitants, and 51 per cent. in villages containing 
between 500 and 2,000. Only 15 per cent. were resident in 
villages with under 500 inhabitants, as compared with 45 per cent. 
for the whole of South Bihar, 

_ The language prevalent in the district is Hindi. It varies Lay- 
from more or less pure Hindi, with a vocabulary of Prakrit- ¢°4¢% 
sounding words, now only to. be heard among the purohits, to the 
much altered Bihari dialects of Maithili and Magahi, which con- 
stitute the ordinary speech of the people. With few exceptions, 
they use the latter among themselves, though even the most rustic 
can usually understand the more correct Hindi spoken by the 
educated classes in the towns. In the Begusarai subdivision, 
and in the greater part of that portion of the Monghyr subdivision 
which lies north of the Ganges, Maithili is spoken in the form 
classified by Dr. Grierson as Southern Standard Maithili, ‘ec. 
a dialect which is not quite so pure as the true Standard Maithili 
of Darbhanga. In the south of the Gozri thana, and in the 
eastern portion of the Monghyr subdivision south of_the Ganges, 
in what is known as the Kharagpur country, a variety of Maithili 
is spoken called the Chiika-Chhiki dialect. It closely resembles 
the dialect common in Bhagalpur, and its chief peculiarity is that 
a sound resembling “o”’ (as in the English word “hot ”’) is added 
at the end of words. ‘This sound is represented sometimes by the 
letter “o” as in hamaro, my, and sometimes by “a,” as in chalula, 
he went. In the remainder of the district, 7.c., in the western 
portion of the South Gangetic tract, the main language of the 
people is the Magadhi or Magahi dialect of Bihar, which is the 
same as that spoken in Patna and Gaya.* 

Broadly speaking, however, the river Ganges marks a linguistic 
boundary, Maithili being prevalent to the north and Magahi 
to the south. There is this further distinction, moreover, that 
the speech of the people in the north of the district bears more 
traces of its Prakrit origin than that to the south, and the people 
are less able to understand words of Persian derivation. The 
southern portion of the district has been more exposed to outside 
influences, and the people have not succeeded in preserving such 
purity of speech. it 

Other languages are not common. Santali ts spoken by the 
Santals in thana Chakai, Kharagpur and Jamui. Bengali is used 
by the Bengalis, mainly clerks resident in the district, and 
Urdii is contined to the towns and railway stations. The 
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character in common use is Kaithi, which, since Hindi was 
adopted as the language of the law courts, has largely superseded 
the Persian character, though the latter is still frequently used, 
especially by men from up-country. ) 

No less than 1,8€7,920 persons or 90°38 per cent. of the popu- 


-~ lation are Hindus by religion. The Hindus have steadily increased 
since 1872, their number rising from 1,618,546 in that year to 


1,774,013 in 1881 and to 1,839,159 in 1891. Here, as elsewhere, 
the Hinduism of the uneducated masses shows signs of an animis- 
tic leaven, as an instance of which may be mentioned the worship 
of Jaydeb Dube. This is a b/hat or evil spirit, of which the 
following account is given by Mr. Gait in the Bengal Census 
Report of 1901. “Of all male dhats the most dreaded is the 
Barham, or Brahma Daitya, the spirit of a Brahman who has died 
a violent death. Such spirits are specially powerful and malicious. 
Sometimes they are represented as a headless trunk, with the 
-eyes looking from the breast. They are believed to inhabit large 
trees by the side of ariver or in some lonely place, whence they 
throw stones at travellers and lead them astray on dark nights; 
and woe betide the unfortunate who should give one of them cause 
for offence, ¢.g., by unwittingly felling the tree in which he has 
taken up his abode, or who was in any way responsible for his 
death. He can only escape the evil consequences by making the 
Barham his family deity and worshipping him regularly. In 
Bihar he often becomes the tutelary deity or dihwar of the whole 
village. The worship is usually performed under the tree, usually 
a banyan, which he is supposed to frequent. The trunk ispainted 
vermilion aud a mound of earth is erected, on which are placed 
clay figures of horses or elephants, and offerings are made of 
flowers, betel-nuts and the like. The worship is conducted by a 
special priest called the Bhakta, who is nof necessarily a Brahman, 
and occasionally he is inspired by the spirit and utters prophecies, 
which are implicitly belicved in by the devotees. 

“Some Barhams are more famous than others, one of the best 
nown being Jaydeb Dube, also known as Bhay Haran (fear 
dispeller), whose shrine is at Dadri Asthan in Monghyr. It is said 
that some four hundred years ago he cured a Khetauri Raja, 
who lived at Dadri, and was in consequence given a grant of land 
there. ‘his was subsequently resumed by force, whereupon Jaydeb 
committed suicide, and his spirit at once began to afflict the Raja. 
He is now worshipped-by Hindus of all classes when suffering 
from disease, or desirous of male offspring, usually on a Monday ; 
offerings are made of goats, cloth, sweets, milk, fruit, etc., which 
are taken by the priest, a Brahman.” 
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Other quaint beliefs are reported from the Chakai thina in the 
extreme south. One godling, known as Garbhu Kumiar, is said 
to have been originally a Goala, who was carried off by a tiger. 
No trace of the body could be found; but by chance a Naiya set 
fire to a heap of leaves, under which the mangled body happened 
to lie. As it is the son who sets fire to a funeral pyre, the Naiya 
was taken by Garbhu as his son, and one night was spirited away. 
Since then, both have been roaming over the world as evil spirits, 
whom the Goalas propitiate by offerings of goats and the 
Naiyas by offerings of fowls. There is a group of godlings called 
Karu Das, Lachman Das, Sibpat Das, Kalyan Das, four brothers, 
who became fakzs, and went away to some unknown place. They 
are supposed to visit the earth at times and are always welcome ; 
but they cannot bear sight of women, and so, when they are 
worshipped, all women and girls are kept away. The offerings 
consist of ganja, bhang, milk, ete.—all articles liked by fakirs. 

In the same tract Hindu females observe certain special cere- 
monies, ¢. g., Barshat, 7.e., the worship of Siva at Jeth Amawasya, 
to ensure the long life of their husbands. At Mauna Amawasya 
women sit under a pzpal tree on the day of a new moon, provided 
it is a Monday, keeping silent :mazna) the whole time. ‘This is 
supposed to cure any constitutional infirmities which may prevent 
conception. Little girls also have their special worship, e. g., 
Nag Pach to propitiate the serpent god, observed on the Sukla 
Panchami of Sraban, when milk and fried paddy are offered 
and girls dance and sing; Yamdwitiya to propitiate Yama, the 
king of death, and so preserve the lives of brothers ; and Ganesh 
puja to ensure the prosperity of future husbands. 

Here tou a deity called Jaksh, or simply Natya, is regarded 
as the protector of the village, like the gra@m devatd or village 
godling elsewhere, men of all castes and creeds believing that the 
ghost of some particular Naiya protects each village from 
epidemics of disease and the depredations of wild animals. The 
Jaksh or Naiya is worshipped under a big tree just outside the 
village site and is represented only by an earthen mound. Both 
Hindus and Muhammadans propitiate him with offerings of eggs, 
sacrifices of goats, fowl and pigs, and libations of liquor; for it is 
held that if the Jaksh is not propitiated regularly, epidemics will 
break out and the cattle will be devoured by wild animals. The 
worship takes place~only on one day in the year between Asakr 
and Bhado. 

Muhammadans number 196,760 or 9°5 per cent. of the popula- Muham- 
tion. They appear to have been attracted to Monghyr at an early nae 
period, the town being made one of their seats of government, 
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Smaller settlements were also scattered over the district round 
a number of chiefs, who received jagirs from the early 
Muhammadan emperors and kings. The Muhammadan centres 
are still particularly noticeable, especially Monghyr, Sheikhpura, 
Husainabad and Ballia Lakshminia. On the other hand, it is said 
that even a casual observer is struck by the fact that the faith of 
Islam has not spread much in the district as a whole, and that 
the local Muhammadans have adopted several of the customs and 
manners of the Hindus, the chief among them being the 
prohibition of widow-marriage. Except among higher castes 
such as Brahmans, Babhans, Rajputs and Kayasths, widow- 
marriage is practised among the Hindus; but the Muhammadans 
of Monghyr interdict women from marrying a second time, 
and those that transgress the custom are socially banned. The 
most numerous sections are Sheikhs numbering 72,859, Jolahas 
(34,249), and Kunjras (29,184). 

Maulvi Nazir Husain, a Muhammadan reformer, who inaugu- 
rated the Ahl-i-Hadis movement in North Bihar, is a native of 
this district, but made his home in-Delhi. The members of the 
Ahl-i-Hadis, it may be explained, are the modern representatives 
of the Wahabis. 

At the census of 1901 altogether 2,686 persons were returned 
as Animists, of whom 2,209 were inhabitants of the Kharagpur 
thana. They are presumably Santals, who in that thana number 
3,786. It is doubtful whether much reliance can be placed on the 


figures under this head. In 1872 Santals were included under the. 


general heading “ All other religions,’ which accounted for no less 
than 15,995 persons. In 1881 the number returned as Santals by 
religion was 6,938, while “other religions” claimed only 215. 
In 1891 the number classed as Animists was 3,706, while 5,307 
were returned as Santals by religion. In 1901 Animists 
numbered 2,686 and members of “other religions” 2,691, the 
total number of Santals being 19,758. These variations are pro- 
bably due to the idiosyncracies of the enumerators, to the different 
constructions placed on the orders regarding classification, and to 
the difficulty of distinguishing Animism from the lowest forms of 
Hinduism. However this may be, it is a well-known fact 
that, though there is no open proselytism, the Santals are 
being affected by intercourse with their Hindu neighbours and 
have appropriated many Hindu religious customs and ideas. 

The following account of the religion of the Santals is quoted 
from Santalta by the Revd. J. M. Macphail, m.a., M.D., a 
missionary stationed at Bamdah in this district. “The religion of 
the Santals is little more than a fetish. hey are demonolaters, 
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When things are going well with him, the Santal is very 
little concerned with religion at all; but when any trouble comes, 
when there is severe illness in the family, or an epidemic in the 
village, when the cattle are being carried off by disease or the 
crops are dying from want of rain, the Santal believes that these 
calamities are due to the ill-will of the demon-gods, whose anger 
must be appeased by means of sacrifice. He offersup his fowls, 
sheep, goats, buffaloes, and as late as 1878 a human sacrifice is 
known in have taken place. On the outskirts of each village is 
a grove of sd/ trees, often the finest trees in the neighbourhood, 
for they are never allowedto be cut down This grove is sacred 
to the principal demons or bongas (Jahirera, Moreko Turuiko, 
Marang Buru, Gosaiera and Pargana Bonga), each of whom is 
represented by a piece of quartz, daubed with red paint, at the 
foot of one of the trees. In this grove, at festival times, the men 
of the village assemble—for the women have nothing to do with 
religion—and sacrifices are offered by the village priestin the 
name of the community. Combined with this there is a form of 
religion in some respects similar to the ancestor-worship of the 
Chinese. In the main street of the village a rude shed is found, 
a thatch supported by five posts, one in the centre and four at the 
corners. At the foot of the central post is a stone or roughly carved 
piece of wood, sacred to the manes of the deceased village chief 
or headman. Here, too, sacrifices and offerings of various kinds 
are offered by the villagers. But these by no means exhaust the 
list of demons. Everything mysterious, everything disastrous, 
is due to demon agency. Bongas people earth and air and water, 
and every family has its household demon as well, whose name 
is kept a secret by the head of the house till just before he dies. 
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_ Then he whispers it to his eldest son. The object of this secrecy 


is not to give offence to other demons, who are all consumed 
with jealousy, by letting them know which demon is specially 
honoured with this family’s patronage. When preaching toa 
crowd in a Santal village the writer once pointed to the ‘ stocks 
and stones’, to which the people had recently been sacrificing, 


and asked them if they really thought these things could do them 


any good. ‘No’, said an old man in the crowd, ‘ they can 
do us no good, but they can do us a great deal of harm’. That, 
‘1 a word, is the sum and substance of Santal theology, their 
body of divinity.” | : | 
A report from the Chakai thana specially mentions the worship 
of three deities, viz, Bhimphor, Jahirera and Khutadanta, by 
the Santals in the locality. According to that report, Bhumphor 
is a spirit who protects the people in the village itself; Jahirera 
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protects them in the jungle; and the worship of prseacees r 
said to ensure success in hunting. Bhiimphor is worshipped 1 
hut inside the bastz, being represented by two stones on an earthen 
mound, and receives offerings of goats, fowl and liquor. cae 
stones placed under a sa/ tree represent Jahirera, to whom offer- 
ings of sheep, pigs, goats, fowl and liquor are given. For the 
worship of Khutadanta a Santal applies oil to a sa/ leaf, chants 
some mantras, and names the trees or stones haunted by spirits, 
this ceremony being called chahan. Offerings of fowl and liquor 
are made near all such trees and stones. Both Bhimphor and 
Jahirera are worshipped on four days in the year in the month of 
Pus, Phalgun, Magh and Asarh. Khutadanta is worshipped once 
a year in each jungle on a day in Baisakh or J eth. 
Christianity has slowly but steadily advanced in Monghyr 
during the last 20 years, the number of its adherents rising’ 
from 1,091 in 1881 to 1,324 in 1891 and te 1,433 in L90L, Of 
these 423 are natives, and it is noticeable that proselytism has 
been most successful in Chakai, where the number advanced from 
11 in 1872 to 169 in 1891 and to 298 in 1901. This is one of the 
many signs of the receptiveness of the Santals for new ideas. 
There are two Christian Missions at work in the district, the 
Baptist Mission and a branch of the United Free Church of 
Scotland Mission to the Santals. The Baptist Mission is said 
to have been established at Monghyr in 1816, and the transla- 


_ tion of the Hindi New Testament at present in use is the work 


of one of the Monghyr missionaries. ‘There are sub-stations at 
Lakhisarai and Begusarai ; and about 300 boys are taught in the 
Mission schools. A branch of the Mission for work among 
females, which was opened 30 years ago, employs two European 
ladies, native Bible-women and teachers, and manages several 
schools for girls. 

The United Free Church of Scotland Mission has a branch 
at Bamdah in the Chakai thana. This Mission was established in 
Pachamba in Hazaribagh in 1870, and extended its work to Chakai 
in 1879. A hospital was built at Bamdah in 1894, which 
has since been much extended and is now worked by a graduate 
im medicine. Besides this, a branch dispensary at Chakai Bazar is 
worked by the Mission with the help of a grant from the District 
Board, which erected the building. A considerable number 
of ‘Schools have also been opened by the Mission 
several night schools, where boys and field labourers 
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a similer institution for girls, the other schools are small path- 
shalas im the scattered Santal villages. The converts are, with a 
few exceptions, Santals. 

Tradition points to a former predominance of aboriginal Tries 
races, which were ousted by Rajput immigrants. The northern 4¥? 
portion of the district is believed to have been long under the pete 
sway of the Bhars, traces of whose rule are still found in ruined mabe 
forts in the Begusarai subdivision and in ¢appé Saraunja to the 
extreme north-east. The Pharkiya pargana again is said to have 
been held by lawless tribes of Dosadhs, who were eventually 
subdued by a Rajput soldier. The south was comprised in the 
Jharkhand of the Muhammadan historians, a broad belt of forest 
and rolling country, which, beginning at the Son and stretching as 
far as Midnapore, was the boundary of and barrier against early 
Aryan invasions, Tradition relates that in the Kharagpur pargana ; 
the original inhabitants were Khetauris, who were ruled over by 
52 chiefs, until they were overcome by three Rajput brothers, 
the founders of the Kharagpur Raj, who had taken service with 
one of them. To the south of Kharagpur the country was 
similarly seized from the Khetauris by the Rajput ancestor of 
the Rajas of Gidhaur. 

The south of the district is still the home of castes and tribes 
of aboriginal descent, such as Santals, Bhuiyas, Kols and 
Koras, among whom the Santals alone number nearly 20,000, 
almost all found in thanas Chakai, Jami and Kharagpur. As 
elsewhere in India, the aboriginal races have been driven back 
by successive waves of conquest into the hilly tracts, where it was 
impracticable to follow them up, and whence they have subse- 
quently extended themselves again towards the plains. There they 
have come into contact with the Hindu community, and considerable 
commingling has resulted. Ethnologically, the difference is 
still easily perceptible. ‘The features of the inhabitants of the 
hills, with their low brows and flat faces, have a strong resem- 
blance to the Mongolian type, and they contrast strikingly with 
the high-browed Aryan-featured Babhans of the northern parts of 
the district. 

The Khetauris or Katauris* are believed by Mr. W. B.¥,, 
Oldham to have been the old Hinduized and aristocratic section Khetauris. 
of the- aboriginal Maler, whose descendants still survive in the 
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* Mr, Oldham spells the name Katauri, but in the returns of the last census it 
was spelt Khetauri, Khetari, Khetari or Kbeturi, and never as Katauri. The 
total number returned was only 3,712, and many must have been classed as Rajput 
or Khatri. 2. A. Gait, Bengal Census Report of 1901, Part I, pp. 392-3.] 
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Sauria Paharias of the Santal Parganas. He calls them the 
brethren and kinsmen of the Maler, “ who loved the ease and 
fertility of the plains and gave the race its kings and princes ; 
and later on coalesced and intermarried with | the Ra) put 
Aryans as they approached, and took their Hinduism with 
tho status of its soldier caste; and never daring to call them- 
selves Kshatriyas at once, were found with the name of 
Kshatauri or Katauri, as the nearest permissible approach to it. 
The Katauris have long since disappeared from the west 
and south of the tract which they used to cover, and have receded 
towards their ancestral hills, driven batk, I believe, by the 
Bhuiyan invasion from the south about three centuries ago, 
which established the petty kingdom of Lachmipur, the pargana 
of Passai, and most of the ghdatwalis of Sarath Deoghar, and 
immediately preceded the formation of the sovereignties of 

Birbhiim and Kharagpur by two Pathan adventurers.’”* 
Regarding this theory, Mr. H. McPherson, 1.c.s., writes, after 
studying the unpublished manuscript of Buchanan-Hamilton and 
with special reference to the Santal Parganas:—“ Dr. Buchanan’s 
notes put an entirely different complexion on the disintegration 
of Katauri ascendancy. He shows that the princes of the Sauria 
Maler in the plains north and west of the hills, and in the 
Manjhwe valley within the northern hills, were of a caste called 
Nat or Nat Pahariya, who were closely akin to, if at all 
distinguishable from, the Maler. These Nats were not displaced 
till Akbar’s advance about 1576.  Katauri domination was 
confined to the region west of the hills, and the Bhuiyas were 
not invaders who helped Pathan adventurers to overthrow 
the Katauris, but were the aborigines of the forest tracts, over 
whom the Katauris exercised sway, and to whom they were closely 
related by blood or inter-marriage. The Katauris had possession 
of the more open country to the north; the Bhuiyas held the forest 
tracts as ghdatwals under the Katauris. The adventurers who over- 
nae sage Katauris of Kharagpur were not Pathans, but Rajputs. 
oun lation of the Pathan Kingdom of Birbhiim occurred about 

the same time as the expulsion of the Katauris fro 

i m Kharagpur 
but there was no apparent connection between the two t fae 
occurred about the middle of the 16th cent <i Seabeks 
=< entury. <A grandson of the 

Rajput conqueror of Kharagpur gave offence to Akb 
nly assassinated in 1601. His son wag aie at an 
ere embraced the Muhammadan faith, and Kadir Ali, who on 
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Raja of Kharagpur in Buchanan’s time, was the direct descendant 
of this Muhammadan convert. Younger branches of the family 
remained Rajput and some of them received g/dtwalis, a cireum- 
stance which gave much offence to the Bhuiya ghdéwdls. 

“The proposition that the Bhuiyas were not the sixteenth 
century invaders who overthrew the Katauris, but the original 
inhabitants of the forest tracts and guardians of the passes, who 
owed some sort of allegiance to the Katauris and in turn to their 
successors, the Rajputs, is proved not only by Dr. Buchanan’s 
historical notes, but also by. his ethnical enquiries. . . The 
Bhuiyas belong to the same Dravidian stock as the hill Maler. 
They have lost their Dravidian tongue and have taken on a 
veneer of Hinduism, Their chiefs make the usual Kshatriya 
pretensions and calling themselves Surjabansis disclaim connection 
with their Bhuiya kinsmen. But the physical characteristics of 
all are alike Dravidian, and in Captain Browne’s time (1772-78) 
the chiefs never thought of claiming to be other than Bhuiya. 
The highest chiefs of the Bhuiyads are called Tikaits, and are 
supposed to have received the mark of royalty. Inferior chiefs 
are called Th kurs, and the younger members of noble Bhuiya 
families are called Babus.” 

Buchanan Hamilton, repeating the tradition current in his 
time, says that the Khetauris appear to have lived in brick 
houses, and to have been somewhat more civilized than the 
barbarians by whom they were expelled. The same tradition 
still lingers. Not only is the name of the Khetauris still widely 
known among the people to the south, but the tradition that at 
one time they were the owners of the soil, is confirmed by 
remains attributed to them. There are ruins of brick houses at 
Taranhar, one mile from Bamdah, with old bricks of peculiar size 
and dimensions, which are said to have been built by them; and 
in Raja Tarai, a hamlet of Karangarh 2 miles from the Kakuria 
inspection bungalow, there are the remains of what seems to have 
been a fort, which the villagers allege was once occupied by the 
Khetauris. A curious instance of the belief in the wealth 
of the Khetauris is reported. A few years ago, it is said, 
some Khetauris came from the Santal Parganas and stayed in 
Taranhar for a night, during which they dug up the ground in 
several places searching for buried treasure. The villagers 
allege that their leader was a descendant of the Khetauris, who 
had discovered from an old paper that there was treasure buried 
at a certain place in the village; and as the party decamped in the 
dark, the villagers all suspected that they had actually found 
buried treasure. 
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The marginal table shows the Hindu castes numbering 
over 100,000, while Brahmans 


kb = ... 289,570" (60,858), Chamars (55,261), 

a 9 GEES od ee 

Dar 131,785 Kandus (59,968), Rajputs 

Musahar —... .. 123,398 (56,542), Tantis (88,022) and 
z> es b 58 b) b > 

ea “k ‘3 Te Telis (58,413) have each more 


Koiri 

than 50,000 representatives. 
The following is a brief account of each of the six principal 
castes. | 

The Ahirs or Goalasare an agricultural caste, whose heredi- 
tary occupation is that of herdsmen, They tend flocks and 
herds, and though most are settled cultivators, some still roam 
about from place to place, seeking fresh pasturage and selling 
milk to the Gauras, who prepare gi, which is purchased whole- 
sale by the mahdjans. They are most numerous in the Gogri 
thana, where they came originally to graze their cattle on its 
extensive pasture lands, but stayed to cultivate. As a class they 
are said to be less litigious than Babhans but no less fond of a 
fight, and they sometimes display an aptitude. for combination 
which is uncommon among other sections of the population. 

The Babhans are mostly engaged in cultivation, and the 
characteristic occupation of the caste is that of settled agricul- 
turists. ‘They comprise tenure-holders of all grades and oceupancy 
and non-occupancy ryots, but are to a large extent petty proprie- 
tors as well astenants. According to their own account, though 
ranking as high-caste cultivators, they are not particularly 
sought after as tenants, because they cannot be called upon 
for beyari or forced labour, and also because they cannot pay a 
high rate of rent ; for they will not plough themselves, but employ 
kamias or labourers for the purpose. The truth appears to be 
that their bold and overbearing character, and their tendency to 
combine in “strong and pugnacious brotherhood,” render them 
undesirable tenants in the eyes of an exacting landlord. Indeed, 
their title, Bhuinhar, has passed into a bye-word for sharpness and 
cunning. ‘Those who have had to deal with the Monghyr Babhans 
hove little good to say about them. They are described as being 
Caecgpamtre home te extremely litigious, and insatiable in 

ptitude for appeal ;’” and another account says :—‘ They 
are oppressive landlords and bad tenants. In the former capacity 
i lose no opportunity of rack-renting their tenants, while as 
sae arin et pilot ere papa 
landlords and ‘duit Be lames = lat Me perp! SS 
are, to say the least, strained, aie 
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The Dhanuks are a servant class found in every place where Dhannks. 
there are high-caste Hindus. They perform the menial duties 
of the household, along with their wives and children, and are 
generally employed as personal servants in the households of the 
upper classes. Some of the Dhanuks are also cultivators, and the 
females act as maid-servants. 

The Musshars are field labourers, whose wages are paid in kind, Musahars. 
according to the immemorial custom in the villages. They live 
in a kind of social thraldom, sometimes selling themselves, their 
wives, and children to lifelong servitude for paltry sums. With 
an ingrained aversion to emigration, pilfering in times of plenty, 
and living upon roots, rats, snails and shells, they cause consider- 
able difficulty to Government officials in times of dearth. They 
live apart from the $aséz, and are not so numerous im the north- 
western part of the district as inthe south-eastern. The bulk of the 
caste are field labourers and palankeen bearers, and only a 
few have attained to the dignity of cultivating on their own 
account or acquired occupancy rights. The name Musshar is 
believed to mean rat-catcher or rat-eater, and is an appropriate 
designation, for they are professional rat-catchers. Mr. Lock- 
wood, in his work. Natural History, Sport and Travel, 
writes :—“ The Mushirs, or Mousers, as they may be called, are 
found in every village of Monghyr, and are half-starved even in 
times of plenty. They seldom see coin, but receive their scanty 
wages in coarse grain, which they flavour with rats, mice, snails 
and jungle roots, whilst living in hovels which an English pig 
would consider poor accommodation. One would imagine that 
such persons must find difficulty in getting wives, but the contrary 
is the case, for bachelors and spinsters are unknown. Directly 
they arrive at the age of puberty they present themselves at their 
landlord’s house, and having signed a deed binding themselves to 
remain in bondage for the term of their natural lives, receive a 
few shillings in return, with which to entertain their friends at a 
marriage feast, and to set up house.” 

The Dosadhs are another caste probably of aboriginal descent. possahs. 
Their characteristic occupation is to serve as watchmen or chauki- 
dars, but they are also employed as village messengers (gorait), 
grooms, elephant drivers, grass and wood cutters, punkah-coolies 
and porters. They rank in this district among the most persistent 
criminals known to the police, but have a good character as carriers 
of goods. Some of the chaukidars and goraits hold small allot- 
ments .of land rent-free in return for the services rendered by 
them to the village; but generally speaking, their thriftless habits 
hinder them from rising above the grade of occupancy ryots, and 
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a very large proportion of them are merely tenants-at-will or 
landless day labourers. | 

To the south in the Chakai thana there is a body of Dosadhs 
known as notorious criminals. The following note regarding this 
class has been contributed by the Rev. J. M. Macphail, m.a., 
M.pD., of Bamdah: “The Dosadhs of Chakai have for long been 
notorious as daring and adventuresome robbers. By an ancient 
arrangement ghdtwals are appointed by the Maharaja to guard the 
pass from Bamdah to Batia, and they are supposed to accompany 
travellers through the pass. I believe the object of this arrange- 
ment was to protect travellers from thieves as well as from wild 
animals. One reason why these thieves find Chakai so convenient 
“a, centre is because it is near the borders of three other districts, 
Hazaribagh, the Santal Parganas and Bhagalpur. ‘The thieves 
can easily do a night’s work in villages (some of them important 
centres like Baidyanath) in these other districts, and be back to 
their own villages in the morning. They are chiefly found ina 
large village, Chandermandi, near Nawada (often called Chor 
Nawada), and Karangarh about 4 or 5 miles from Chakai thana. 
There is very little secrecy about their way of life, and other- 
wise honest and respectable people in the neighbourhood buy 
all sorts of articles from them, knowing quite well that they 
have been stolen. They are not very particular regarding the 
articles they steal, although perhaps they may be said to 
have a partiality for brass vessels. Food stuffs, clothing, and 
standing crops are frequently stolen; and they are also cattle 
raiders, sheep and goats at any rate being very frequently 
stolen. | 

“They are remarkably expert. I have known of cases in our 
own Mission Hospital here, where they have stolen the bedding 
on which a man was lying, and also the gold spectacles he 
was wearing, without his being conscious of the fact at the time. 
I have been told that they will steal a Jota from the midst of a 
group of travellers camped round a fire at night. Their modus 
operandi is to approach the group, asking to be allowed to get a 
light from the fire, and to take the opportunity of letting a noose 
fall over the neck of a dota. ‘The dota is then jerked away, when 
nobody is watching it. They are also very daring. I have 
known them steal the clothes from off the body of a pilgrim 
woman by sheer force, leaving her practically naked, in tho 
verandah of our hospital, ona dark night. An ‘illustration both 
of the daring and the expertness of the thieves was afforded 


some time ago when they dug through th Vs of ne: 
: Ne y the Chaka 
thana and killed the Sub-Inspector’s ce, ovale 
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“ Hitherto the Dosadhs have also shewn remarkable cleverness 
in evading the law. Sometime ago a Santal in Bamdah found 
a Dosadh, one of the leaders of the gang, stealing a sheep 
from his court-yard at night. He raised a hue and cry, and 
gave chase, and the man was caught and taken to the thana. In 
due course the trial came on at Jamii, but the thief was acquitted 
and the man who caught him was prosecuted for assault or on 
some similar charge. Another fact that has helped to secure their 
immunity has been that there has been too little hostility to them 
and their doings on the part of their neighbours, who do not 
object to their stealing other people’s property, and who also 
derive some profit by buying goods from the thieves at less than 
cost price. It used to be the custom here, as in many other places, 
to employ Dosadhs as village chaukidars, and the people who 
remember that time tell me that when anything was stolen, if 
they made sufficient noise about it, they always got it back through 
the chaukidars.” 

The Koiris are agriculturists pure and simple, but they are Koiris. 
distinguished from the Kurmis and other purely cultivating castes 
by their skill in rearing tobacco, opium and other special produce 
requiring more careful cultivation than the staple crops. In the 
neighbourhood of large towns they work as market-gardeners. 
Many Koiris are tenure-holders, and here and there members of 
the caste have risen to be petty zamindars; but most of them are 
prosperous cultivators, holding occupancy rights. 

Writing in 1875, the Collector reported that the “main body Ecoyomure 
of the people are not much to be envied, nor can they be said to 7 
be prosperous, since they get barely sufficient food and clothing. 
At the same time, so very little suffices to keep the natives well 
and strong, that any person in the possession of five rupees per 
month, and blessed with good health, may be said to be prosperous 
and happy, even though he has a family to support.” This 
account still holds good to a certain extent, though the standard 
of living has risen, as evidenced by the desire for better food, 
better clothing, and generally a better mode of living. Gold and 
silver ornaments are more common; brass utensils have largely 
usurped the place of earthen pots; shoes, umbrellas and finer 
clothes are more extensively used; and articles of food which were 
formerly considered luxuries are now commonly consumed, More- 
over, though wages are low, the wants of the labourers are few 
and many of them are aboriginals or semi-aboriginals, who require 
little to make them happy. A cultivator’s hut can be run up for 
Rs. 10; while if he is a popular man, and can get his neighbours 
to give him a helping hand, it will cost considerably less. 
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His clothes cost him a mere nominal sum; ‘shoes and stockings 
he does not require. His wants in the way of furniture are 
equally modest, and he has no use for a chair, finding the 
ground a more comfortable seat. Above all, he can get a good 
meal of rice, fish and spices, with a cucumber or melon to finish 
up with, at a trifling cost. 

Generally, the people live abstemiously and with prudence and 
forethought. But here, as elsewhere, when a religious or social 
ceremony has to be performed, they not only recklessly squander 
their hard-earned gains, but often involve themselves in debts 
which they never succeed in throwing off. As an ordinary 


- instance of this may be mentioned the case of a well-to-do 
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cultivator who died leaving about Rs. 600 in cash and grain; 
his son squandered the whole of this sum in entertainment at 
his sraddha. 

The ordinary dwelling house of a poor cultivator costs very 
little, for it generally consists merely of mud walls with a thatched 
roof. Many have the bamboos required on their own land, and 
they use as thatch their paddy straw or thatching grass, or pur- 
chase them at a low price from their neighbours. The total cost 
of a common cultivator’s house is from Rs. 5 to 10. Inside there 
is very little except a few baked earthen vessels, a wooden box, 
a brass plate or two, and a hand-mill for grinding rice. The small 
shopkeeper’s house similarly has mud walls, but sometimes a tiled 
roof, ‘The furniture consists merely of a few large wooden chests 
with rude native locks, in which the commodities he deals in are 
stored ; two or three smaller chests for his own property, in which 
he keeps any valuables or good clothes that he may have; a couple 
of cane or bamboo stools, 6 or 8 inches high; a charpa?, or rough 
bed of netting on a wooden framework ; a hand grain mill; a 
few brass pots and pans; and usually a spinning wheel for 
his wife. 

The dress of the peasants is simple, that of the men being 
usually confined to a waist cloth (dhot7) and a head cloth (pagri), 
which is used in the hot weather to keep off the heat of the 
sun and in the cold weather to protect them against cold. They 
sometimes also wear a cloth over their shoulders, when they. wish 
to appear more respectable then usual. These articles cost but 
little. Umbrellas are now largely coming into use, and coarse 
woollen shawls are also worn during the winter. A sari and kurta 
(bodice) valued at Re. 1 are the dress ordinarily worn by females 
of the lower classes. : 

_ The cultivators generally live on paddy and yams for three 
months, Pus (December) to Phagun (February), on radi for six 
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months, Chait (March) to Bhado (August), and on bhadoi for the 
remaining three months, 7.c., Asin (September) to Aghan (Novem- 
ber). The food of the people in general is of the coarsest and 
cheapest kind procurable. Paddy is eaten in two ways, either 
boiled as rice or husked as churd, the latter being the most 
common form. Yams, either boiled or fried, are very largely eaten 
by the poorer ryots and labouring classes on account of their 
cheapness.. The destitute generally obtain some yams by digging 
‘in fields from which the crop has been removed, as much as 
) seers a day being gleaned at times. Then comes the rabi 
season. Barley is the principal 7abi crop that is consumed by 
the people on account of its comparative cheapness. It is . mostly 
eaten after being ground into satiw. The satiw is either made 
into gruel and seasoned with chillies and salt, or. baked into 
chapattis. Wheat is eaten by the better class of cultivators. 
Gram, rahar and kerao are also eaten by the people either 
ground, boiled, or fried. ‘Then comes the dhadoi season. Of the 
bhadoi crops marua and maize are largely eaten by the people 
and are extensively grown. Jlarud is eaten only in the shape 
of chapattis, but maize is consumed in various ways, ¢.g., parched, 
boiled, fried, ete. Of vegetable crops, pumpkins and brinjals 
are largely eaten. Potatoes and parwals are consumed only by 
the more prosperous. Chillies are grown and used in large 
quantities, and dat (curds) is a luxury eaten with relish. It 
is noticeable that, although more rice is grown than any other 
. species of grain, the mass of the people eat mainly preparations of 
wheat, barley, Indian corn, and other grains. The upper classes 
even do not eat nearly so much rice as the Bengalis. 

The poorer classes have generally two meals a day, viz., 
breakfast at noon, consisting of bread or parched grain, and dinner 
at seven o’clock in the evening. The poorest, however, can often 
afford only one meal aday. Besides food-grains, many varieties 
of vegetables are eaten by all classes, and several wild plants are 
gathered as sdy or greens. The flowers of the mahua (Bassia 
latifolia) ave an important item in the daily meals of the poorer 
classes in the southern portion of the district, men and animals 
being alike fond of them. The flowers, or strictly speaking, the 
succulent. petals, fall in profusion in April and May and-are then 
collected and dried. In the north of the district mangoes are 
in equal request, while the jack, guava, and plaintain play a 
subordinate part. 

Fish are also eaten largely, the Ganges and the numerous 
marshes in the north-east of pargana Pharkiva supplying vast 
quantities. The siluroids, being generally reputed unclean feeders 
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are not in much favour with any except the lower classes. Carp, 
hilsa and moh are chiefly eaten by the upper classes, and the mullet 
is considered a great delicacy. As it is difficult to take this last 
fish with the net or rod, it is mostly speared in the rivers or shot 
in the marshes, as it springs into deep water out of the shallows 
among the reeds. ‘The rivers form a vast fish preserve, and there 
appears little fear of the supply falling short, although no close 
season is known, and the meshes of the nets used are without 
restriction as to size. River turtles are eaten by the lower classes, 
as are also land and water crabs, which are very common, The 
burrowing land crab affects the sides of the marshes; and in 
pargana Pharkiya, during the cold season, its little mud forts are 
met with everywhere. ‘The Musalmans eat beef, and goats’ flesh 
and mutton are in favour with most classes. ‘The Musahars catch 
and eat the field rat, which, feeding, as it does, on rice, is not 
unpalatable. The Santals and other forest tribes are said to eat 
almost any living thing they find in the woods. Birds, with the 
exception of the domestic fowls, do not enter largely into the food 
supply, as they are more difficult to procure than mammals and 
fish, but the lower classes will eat almost any bird they can catch. 
The following list of the roots eaten by the lower classes of 
the people, which form a valuable addition to their food supply 
in time of famine, was drawn up during the progress of the famine 
of 1874 by Major Waller, then District Superintendent of Police. 
(1) Putal koura (Batatas paniculata), a creeper which grows 
largely in the valleys between the hills and on the banks of 
streams. Its roots grow to a very large size and are much 
used throughout the south of the district. When small, they 
are eaten raw, but the larger ones are boiled. ‘They are insipid in 
taste, but wholesome. (2) Gaithi is a speeies of Dioscorea growing 
near the hills; its root is cut in pieces, boiled till quite soft, 
and then eaten; it is sweet to the taste. (8) Tamuli (Curculigo 
orchioides), a small plant with a leaf like the turmeric, having a 
single root, which is eaten boiled, and has a rather pungent 
flavour. (4) Sutawar (Asparagus sarmentosus), the root of a small 
prickly creeper found among the hills, which is boiled and eaten ; 
its taste is insipid. (5) hela kheli is a root obtained from 
the Kharagpur jungles; it is eaten boiled, and has a rather 
astringent taste. (6) Siyah Munsli (Murdannia scapiflora), a small 
plant with a leaf like the ginger and a single root, which is 
eaten boiled. (7) Hand, probably a species of arum, has a root 
resembling the sakarkand, and. of the same taste; it is found in 
the Kharagpur hills. (8) Asar,a creeper found in the Jamii 
hills, with two or three tubers under each plant, which are 
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boiled and eaten. (9) Moronarad or algogi, a small creeper met 
with in the hill tracts, having three or four tubers under each 
plant, which are boiled and eaten, and have an insipid taste. 
(10) Bongo is also a small climbing plant found in the hills, with 
a single root, which is boiled and eaten. (11) Tjwar, a small tree 
common in the south. The bark is taken off the root, which is 
scraped, and the inner part boiled; its taste is rather earthy. (12) 
Piska is the root of a creeper, also found in the southern hills ; it 
is boiled all day, then steeped in cold water all night, and again 
boiled next day, when it is fit for use. (18) Holo, a species of Dios- 
corea, which is very common in the southern jungles, four or six 
pounds weight of tubers being found under each plant. Several 
hundredweights are dug up and boiled together, as the process 
of cooking is troublesome and much the same for a large or small 
quantity. The Santals who use this root to a considerable extent, 
say that the steam which issues from it when being boiled is very 
- intoxicating ; and the person attending to the boiling, when moving 
or touching the vessels, either covers his mouth or turns away his 
head. ‘The tubers are considered poisonous, if eaten raw or before 
being well cooked. The roots are sliced and boiled all day, then 
steeped in cold water all night, being generally put in baskets and 
sunk in a running stream ; the next day they are reboiled and again 
washed several times, after which they are fit for eating. The 
favourite way of serving them is as follows. After they have been 
boiled and washed, they are mixed with mahua or other fruit, and 
made into balls, which are ready for immediate use, or may be 
warmed up again, (14) A? or birdn is the root of a creeper found 
at the foot of the hills, weighing from four to six pounds. This 
plant also bears a small round fruit, which is used for food. The 
root is peeled and boiled till quite soft, and has a pleasant taste. 
(15) Hakori (Momordica dioica) is a creeper common in Chakai; 
there is a single root under each plant, which is boiled, and then 
' peeled before eating ; it is sweet and pleasant to the taste. (16) 
Tona is another creeper found in the hilly tracts towards the south ; 
each plant has a single root, which is boiled whole before being 
eaten ; it is pleasant to the taste, and is said to be a wholesome, 
strengthening food. (17) Gorkhindi is a small tree found in 
the hills, which bears a small sweet fruit; the root is cooked by 
boiling, after which the thick bark is stripped off and the inner 
part eaten. (18) Musia simul is the root of the young simul or 
cotton tree, and is very commonly used as food by the jungle 
people in the rainy season, when it is tender and juicy. It is 
also regarded as astrengthening tonic ; for medicinal purposes 
it is dried, ground into powder, and mixed with milk and sugar. 
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The root, when used as an article of food, is boiled and the -thick 
bark removed. (19) Borani is a small plant found throughout 
the hills, and bears a round fruit which is used as a vegetable ; 
itis eaten boiled. (20) -Arwa is the root of a creeper found in » 
the same localities, which is also eaten boiled. (21) Kand bisara 
is the root of an aquatic plant found in the Kabar Tal and other 
large marshes north of the Ganges ; it is boiled, peeled, and then 
eaten. (22) Karhal, probably a species of Nymphea, is common 
in the north of this district and is very generally used. As the 
water of the marshes recedes and leaves the land dry, these roots, 
which are of considerable size, are dug up, boiled and eaten; 
they are pleasant tothe taste. (23) Kana gijart and lauk or 
loka are similar roots, common in pargana Pharkiya. (24) Sarki 
(Nymphea lotus) is the root of a very common water-plant with a 
red flower; it is obtained in a similar manner, It is eaten boiled ; 
its taste is slightly pungent. The seeds of the flower are also 
collected and made into a sweetmeat called hoi-ka faddu, found in 
most confectioners’ or halwais’ stalls. (25) Kauchir (Cyperus) 1s 
the root of asmall sedge. (26) The root of the Bauhinia Vahiti is 
also eaten, but has no specific vernacular name, being merely called 
a sdg or vegetable. (27) Chichor, the local name for a marshy 
sedge (Cyperus palustris), the roots of which are dug up im the 
dry weather. A man may collect about six pounds a day, with 
average luck and labour. They are usually ground intoa kind 
of flour, and made into bread or cakes, but are also eaten raw. 
These sedges have been described as “‘famine thermometers,” for 
in times of plenty they are abandoned to the pigs, but in times of 
scarcity the bulbs are grubbed up for food ; and, writes Mr. Lock- 
wood—“ When I saw 500 persons chichor-hunting on a single 
marsh, I knew that there was famine in the land.” 

The following is a brief account of the village officials found in 
the district, from whiclr it will be apparent that many of them are 
merely zamindars’ servants and that the old communal life of the 
village has almost disappeared. 

The patwart was formerly one of the principal officers of the 
kanungo’s staff, and, as such, a subordinate official of Government. 
His chief duty was to check the proceedings of the farmers of 
the revenue; at the same time, he was the repository. of informa- 
tion concerning the village lands, their crops, and boundaries. 
He now keeps the rent-roll of the village, and is merely the 
village accountant. He has long ceased to perform any public 
duties as an officer of Government and has beeome nothing but 
the servant of the zamindar, whose accounts he keeps, The jama- 
wasil-baki (demand, collections and balance) accounts of every 
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ryot in the village, with the quantity of land enjoyed by each, 
and other particulars, are kept up by the paiwari. They are 
produced before the officers of Government and sworn to as 
correct, whenever called for by the revenue officers for the pur- - 
poses of settlements and datwaras. The appointment, suspension 
and dismissal of the patwayis rest practically with the zamindars, 
though there are occasional appeals under Regulation XII of 
1817; but that regulation is practically a dead letter in Monghyr, 
the appointments made by the zamindars being but rarely 
reported. The office is hereditary, provided a worthy member of 
the family is forthcoming, and provided the incumbent is not 
dismissed with disgrace. 

The patwaris of Monghyr do not enjoy a higher reputation 
for probity than elsewhere, and are, as a rule, ignorant and 
unprincipled ; but they are men of power in the villages, 
and, being very shrewd and having much influence for good 
or evil, are regarded as authorities on village affairs. They 
generally belong to the Kayasth or writer caste, and draw 
pay varying from Rs. 2 to Rs. 15 a month, besides a small 
quantity of grain from each ryot at harvest time, this gratuity 
being called mangan. They are also supposed to get an allowance 
of one pice in the rupee from each ryot, but are not always 
strong enough to enforce payment. Ordinarily, there is a patwért 
to each estate, but where the estate is large or divided among 
several sharers, there may be more than one; on the other hand, 
where there are several small adjoining estates under one proprietor, 
one patwari is considered sufficient for all. He sometimes has 
an assistant known as a naib patwari or mutasadde. : 

The jelh-raiyat, or, as he is called in the country north Jets. 
of the Ganges, the mukaddam, is the village headman, who is "#@ 
sometimes also designated mandal or mahto. He is the agent mukad- 
through whom rents are collected, and is paid a small percentage 4#” 
on the amount actually collected. No security is taken from 
him, but, as a rule, he is the most substantial ryot in the village. 
The post is not hereditary, but generally descends from father 
to son, if the latter can maintain his position. His general 
duties are to carry out the orders of the zamindar, to give 
assistance in making settlements of land, to look after the embank- 
ments and irrigation works (if any), and to protect the village 
boundaries. — He also arbitrates in case of differences between the 
villagers. His power over the other ryots is recognized by the 
landlord, and he obtains his land at a more favourable rental than 
others. He is well versed in everything that concerns the village, 
and is supposed to know the value of the fields and their boundaries. 
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The gumashta is merely a servant of the landlord, who has to 
collect the village rents, the patwari keeping the accounts for 
him. He receives a small salary from the landlord and presents 
(mangan) from the villagers like the patwar. 

A regular admin is employed only by the larger landlords as 
a permanent servant. In those parts of the district where the 
bhaoli system prevails, he is frequently a respectable villager, who 
measures and surveys the village crops. The man who assists him 
by plying the measuring rod or rope is called a jartbkash. As 
soon as the admin declares the area of any field, another man, 
called a sdlis, determines its produce per bighd, and assigns the 
share payable to the landlord. The latter name means arbitrator, 
as the sdlis is supposed to arbitrate between the zamindar and 
ryot regarding the produce of the fields; he’is remunerated by 
a small percentage of grain from each party. Functions similar 
to those of the dmin are discharged by the mirdaha, who also 
measures and surveys village lands at harvesting time in connec- 
tion with the dandbandi system. . 

The navasinda is employed for only 4 months in the year, 
viz., Chait, Baisikh, Pus and Magh. His chief duty is to keep 
accounts of the produce of the fields as ascertained by the salts 
and admin. He receives a small salary from the zamindar, but has 
no recognized perquisites except such as his influence can extort. 

The dadhwar’s duties are also to watch crops and prevent 
cattle straying on them. He is paid a pittance by the ryots in 
grain at harvest time. The term is derived from (adh, i.e., the 
area under field crops. 

The barahil and gorait do the work of peons or messengers, 
bring the tenants to the managing office of the estate when 
they are wanted, look after the crops and the use of irrigation 
reservoirs, and assist the jeth-raiyat or patwari in collecting rents. 
They are servants of the estate, and are mostly paid by jagirs 
or receive a salary in cash varying from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 a 
month, | 

The sazdwdl is employed during the harvesting season only, 
when he is expected to see that no tenant cuts his crop or removes 
it from the threshing floor, if the field is held under the dana- 
bandit system, until he pays the rent due from him. 

The kandi is by custom bound to provide certain articles, such 
as firewood, etc., for the members of the zamindar’s managing 
establishment when they visit a village on duty; whilst the 
kumhar or village potter is required to supply pots and pans 
free of cost. Both are paid according to a curious system called 
nocha (literally plucking, from nochnd to grab). As the amin 
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measures the field in order to make an estimate of the produce, 
the kandi and kumhar follow him and pluck with their hands as 
much grain as they can, until the measurement is completed. 
The kaya? is the weighman, who weighs any grain that is paid as 
rent under the JAdoli system, or is sold by the zamindars or 
tenantry. 

The social institutions established in the district are for the Soca 


most part of a sectarian nature, having for their objects the toy. 


amelioration of the condition of the section of the community which 
they represent and the support of needy widows and orphans. The 
principal associations of this class are the Kayasth Sabha, the An- 
juman Himayati Islam and the Bhumihar Babhan Sabha. The 
first of these pays the school fees of some orphan boys and maintains 
a few widows, and takes an interest in matters affecting the 
social welfare of the Kayasths, but it does not appear to have 
shewn much activity of late years, The second aims at the social 
improvement and progress of Muhammadans. It maintains a 
madrasa, with an orphanage attached, at Monghyr, and receives 
a small grant-in-aid from the Mohsin Fund. The Bhumihar 
Babhan Sabha was established a few years ago, its objects being 
to effect a curtailment of expenditure on marriages, a revival 
of the old panchayati system of settling disputes, and the spreae 
of education. Several such sabsds were established in the district 
in 1901-02, and they grew into some importance in 1908-04, 
when the eighth annual meeting of the parent sabia was held 
at Monghyr in December 1903. In Purnea and Bhagalpur 
similar sabhds were founded in 1904; and altogether considerable 
activity has been shown by them, and some success is reported 
to have been attained in Monghyr. Another social institution 
is the Gaurakshini Sabha, which shelters and feeds a considerable 
number of infirm cattle: this is done chiefly under the auspices 
of the Marwari community. 
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CLIMATE. "Tux climate of Monghyr is on the whole healthy, but differs 


VITAL 


STATIS- 


TICS, 


somewhat in the tracts north and south of the Ganges. The 
northern portion is a low-lying alluvial tract, damp and often 
waterlogged in parts, while the country south of the river is 
higher, is hilly in many places, and is altogether very much drier. 
March, April and May are, as a rule, the three healthiest months 


inthe year, but cholera sometimes makes its appearance, and by 


its ravages may cause a greater mortality than at any other 
season of the year. The appearance of the rains ushers im the 
unhealthy season. Intermittent fever, dysentery and diarrhea, 
and inflammation of the lungs become more prevalent, and the 
two latter diseases less amenable to treatment. The changes of 
temperature are both great and sudden; and those who have 
suffered much from intermittent fever in previous years are apt 
to have returns of that disease. In November and December the 
weather is cool and pleasant ; and those who have been suffering 
from intermittent fever and dysentery gradually recover strength, 
if protected against undue exposure. In February rheumatism 
and dysentery are apt to occur among the poorly clad, and 
hooping cough and measles may break out in an epidemic form. 

The present system of collecting statistics of births and deaths 
both in urban and rural areas was introduced in 1892, Accord- 
ing to the annual returns, the net excess of births during the 9 
years 1892-1900 was 126,872, the deaths outnumbering tne births 
in only two years, viz., 1892 and 1894. There are, however, 
some grounds for believing that the reporting of the deaths of 
infants was defective and that the real difference between the 
birth and death rates was less than these figures would indicate. 
However this may be, the census of 1901 showed an inerease of 
only 32,783 or 16 per cent , the improvement being considerably 
less than might have been expected from the vital statistics. 
This result was largely due to plague and emigration. 

: Since 1900 the returns have shown a steady growth of popu 

lation except in 1907, when the birth rate fel] to 88°62 per mille 
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and the death rate rose to 42°31 per mille.. There has been great 
mortality in the two towns of Monghyr and Jamalpur. The 
death rate in the former averaged 65:41 per mille in the 5 years 
1901-05 and rose to the appalling figure of 74°18 per mille in 
1906. In Jamalpur the mortality was less, but even so, the death 
rate was 60°08 and 61°71 per mille respectively. In 1907, 
however, it fell to 41:02 per mille in Monghyr and to 48:25 
per mille in Jamalpur. The mortality has been mainly due to 
epidemics of plague, which in 1906 caused a mortality of 48-94 
per mille in the town of Monghyr, this being the highest — 
rate recorded in Bengal. On the other hand, the birth rate 
in Jamalpur has been persistently high, so that it has become 
almost a commonplace in annual reports to refer to this town 
as the one which generally returns the highest birth rate in 
Bengal. | 

In the district as a whole, the highest birth rate returned 
since the present system of vital statistics was introduced was 
- 47°67 per mille in 1904 and the lowest was 84:50 per mille in 
1895. The highest death rate was 46°56 per mille recorded in 
1894, and the lowest was 23:93 per mille returned in 1898. 

The principal diseases of the district are malarial fevers, prot. 
which prevail in the low alluvial tract on the north of the ear 
Ganges and in the jungly, hilly country in the extreme south, 
dysentery, diarrhea, and other forms of bowel disease, ophthal- 
mia, bronchitis, pneumonia, asthma, calculus, leprosy, elephan- 
tiasis, goitre and small-pox. 

Intermittent fever is very common all over the district in the Fover. 
rains and beginning of the cold weather, and a large proportion 
of the people bear signs of chronic malarial poisoning in the form 
of enlarged spleen, anemia and pigmentary patches on the 
tongue and face. Deaths from this disease are most numerous in 
the month of November. Remittent and continued fevers are 
not so prevalent as in most parts of Lower Bengal. The returns 
show that fevers account for about 70 per cent. of all deaths, 
but many disorders that show febrile symptoms in their course, 
and end fatally, are grouped under this head by the uneducated 
chaukidars, who are responsible for the returns. The following 
account of the types of fever observed in the district has been 
contributed by Captain E. Owen Thurston, 1.M.s., F.R.C.S., Some- 
time Civil Surgeon of Monghyr. | 

“ Most of the types of fever met with in the district are 
malarial in >rigin. Of other varieties there is one, of which the 
chief feature is enlargement of the spleen and anzmia, while a 
low type of fever accompanied by enteritis is common in 
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Jamalpur, and plague has been present in practically the whole 
district for the last few years. As regards malarial fevers, the 
form most commonly met with is due to infection with the 
tertian parasite; next comes the quotidian variety, in which, 
however, the daily paroxysm of fever is often due to a double 
infection with this variety of parasite. A quartan infection, as 
far as can be ascertained, has not been observed. A typical case 
of fever can be shortly described as follows. The patient first 
of all feels out of sorts, with a little headache or anorexia, and 
perhaps a feeling of chilliness. The real onset begins with the 
ague shivering fit, which may be accompanied by vomiting, then 
follows the hot stage, and lastly the sweating stage and deter- 
vescence. In fact, the attack often follows the classical description 
of the disease. Frequently, however, the fever is remittent 
with a nocturnal rise and lasts a few days. ‘This variety has 
chiefly been observed in the jail, where the attack has been 
rendered atypical by the prophylactic administration of quinine. 
Blood examination has generally shown the benign tertian 
parasite, but in other cases the malignant variety has been 
detected. In these latter imfections, cases illustrating the 
comatose type have been observed. Out of a total number of 
243 blood examinations in cases of fever, Hosinphilia was present 
in 18 cases, and in six cases Ascaris lumbricoides wasfound. ‘The 
benign tertian parasite was present in 33 cases and the malignant 
tertian in 19 cases, of which seven showed crescents. The 
majority of these patients had taken quinine before their blood 
was examined. The disease is present the whole year round, 
but the greatest number of cases occur in October and November. 

“As regards the distribution of the disease in the district— 
judging from the number of ‘cases treated in the respective dis- 
pensaries and allowing for their importance and closeness to one 
another, the most malarious areas, in order, are Kharagpur, 
Chapraon, Monghyr, Chaklahabad, Teghra, Begusarai, Sangram- 
pur, Gogri, Sheikhpura, Lakhisarai and Jamui. About Kharag- 
pur there is a range of hills with a good deal of forest, and much 
rice cultivation with irrigation; and southwards towards Sangram- 
pur the same conditions obtam, except that the hills are less 
marked. In Chapraon there are many jhi/s or swamps, while the 
Begusarai subdivision is, in parts, liable to floods, but the amount 
of rice cultivation is comparatively small. The amount of water 
in Kharagpur and Chapraon is the chief factor in the prevalence 
of the disease, conditions being favourable to mosquito life. 

“In fevers of the type characterized by anzemia and enlarged 
spleen, the patient is weak and emaciated, with a protuberant 
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abdomen due to the enlargement of the spleen. His face has a 
peculiar earthy colour; his conjunctive are in extreme cases 
almost white or of a pale yellow colour; and he is subject to 
recurring attacks of fever. This type is attended by a consider- 
able mortality, a terminal dysentery being often the cause of 
death. Among other complications Cancrum oris is common, and 
also sloughing ulcers of the leg. Whether all these cases are 
really of malarial origin, I am unable to state definitely, as no 
spleen punctures have been performed, but they approximate very 
closely in clinical features to cases of Leishmann-Donovan in- 
fection, and this body was found in one case in the spleen of 
a man dying from pneumonia, so that the probabilities are that 
they are cases of this disease. - Another point is that they do not 
react to quinine, and that the proportion of these cases, compared 
with that of malarial fevers, is lowest where the malarial index is 
highest and vice versa. Another form of fever lasting upto a 
fortnight is characterized by enteritis, and here the fever often 
starts moderately high and declines slowly. Blood examination 
has been negative in this variety, and so is the Widal reaction. 
Up to the present this variety has only been observed in Jamalpur 
and has been attributed to a defective water-supply.”’ 

Plague first broke out in the district in January 1900, but Plague. 
subsided in May, only to reappear with renewed virulence in the 
ensuing cold weather. The total number of deaths reported in 
1900 was 2,052, but, as in other districts, and as usual during the 
first seasons of the epidemic, the disease was far more prevalent 
than the reports would indicate, and much of the mortality was 
concealed. The parts of the district which suffered most were 
Monghyr town and Sheikhpura thana. Next year the epidemic 
was more widespread, and 4,742 deaths were returned. Since then 
plague has been an annual visitation, being at its worst in 1905 
when it caused 11,080 deaths or 5°35 per mille. The towns of 
Monghyr and Jamalpur have suffered severely, especially the 
former, in which the death-rate from this cause alone averaged 
over 30 per mille in the five years ending in 1906. 

As regards the attitude of the people, opposition was offered 
at first to the measures taken to prevent the spread of the 
disease; but as the people have become more familiar with it, 
they have taken to evacuating their dwellings on its appearance 
and are more inclined to acquiesce in disinfection. But for this, 
there can be no doubt that the disease would have worked much 
more havoc than it has. The people have been persistently 
hostile to inoculation, but the Civil Surgeon was able to start 
operations in the cold weather of 1907-1908 and inoculated 189 
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persons. Among these, 2 persons contracted plague, but both 
recovered. This result is gratifying, seeing that those who 
wvere inoculated were members of the plague staff or were relatives 
of those who were suffering or had died from plague, and in either 
case belonged to that section of the population which was most 
likely to contract and die from plague. In 1906 rat-killing was 
introduced as a preventive measure, rats being caught in traps 
laid by regular gangs over night and collected, drowned, and 
burnt in the morning. With the exception of the Marwari 
community, the inhabitants co-operated cordially with the local 
officials; and from August 1906 to the end of December 1907, 
the number of rats killed in Monghyr town was 80,000 and in 
the rural area 100,000. It was found that, except in the Teghra 
thana, the incidence of the disease was less in those areas in 
which rats had been killed, but this may be due to the fact that 
there was much less plague in the district as a whole. 

Regarding the incidence of the disease Captain EH. O. Thurston, 
I. M. S., writes: —‘‘ Plague occurs practically all over the district 
and has been severe in the town of Monghyr itself and in many 
localized areas. It presents the usual forms, 7¢., bubonic, 
pneumonic and septicsmic, and calls for no special comment. 
It is of interest in connection with the plague and rat flea 
hypothesis that in the rat destruction at present being carried on 
more rats have been killed in those areas in which plague was not 
markedly prevatent in the immediately preceding plague season.” 

Cholera is endemic in the district and often breaks out in 
epidemic form. In the seven years ending in 1906 the death rate 
from this disease was over 2 per mille annually, and in 1900 it 
rose as high as 5 per mille. Perhaps the most serious epidemic, 
however, was that of 1887, which was part of a great epidemic 
visitation which spread over the whole of this part of India. In 
Monghyr its progress was marked by the singular circuitous 
manner in which it travelled. It first appeared in an epidemic 
form in April in Gogri circle to the east of the district north of 
the Ganges and raged during the three following months, attack- 
ing more than 2,000 persons. It also spread with equal severity 
towards the close of the hot weather westward over the whole of 
the North Gangetic portion of the district. In July the epidemic 
crossed the Ganges in the west of the district and prevailed 
extensively in all the circles in that quarter. In August and 
September there was a lull in the progress of the disease, but 
towards the end of the latter month it spread to the eastern circle 
south of the Ganges and was active in Monghyr during October, 
finally dying out in November, It thus made the circuit of 
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the district before it reached its centre and capital, and prevailed 
in the damp and swampy alluvial northern area during the dry 
months, whilst in the rainy season it attacked the hilly and dry 
high lands of the south. The Civil Surgeon remarked that—“ It 
is a remarkable fact that in May and June, whilst the disease 
prevailed with great severity along the north bank of the Ganges, 
no outbreak occurred in Monghyr town, which is only eight 
miles distant across the river from Gogri, where the epidemic was 
so severe, although there was constant communication between 
them.” | 

Thirty years ago it was stated in the Statistical Account of small-pox. 
Bengal that—“Small-pox, though it is ordinarily regarded as 
an epidemic, is in this district, as in every other where inoculation 
largely prevails, in reality an endemic from which the people are 
never free.’ These remarks no longer hold good, for inoculation 
has ceased, vaccination has made great progress, and since the 
present system of vital statistics was introduced the annual death 
rate has never been even 1 per mille. 

Dysentery is found at all seasons of the year, but is met with psarshoa 
most frequently during the rains. The poorer classes suffer most and dysen- 
from it, a fact which may be attributed to their greater exposure ~~’ 
to the vicissitudes of temperature, and also, no doubt, to bad food, 
scanty clothing, and other privations. Diarrhma is also met 
with at all seasons, but is most common at the beginning and end 
of the rains. | 

_ An investigation has recently been carried out by the Civil tntestinal 

Surgeon, Captain Clayton Lane, 1.m.s., concerning the prevalence p»rasites. — 
of parasites in the bowels of prisoners in the Monghyr jail, the 7 
stools of 250 prisoners being examined under the microscope. 
In 115 cases no ova or larve of intestinal parasites were. found 
in the bowel; in many of the other 185 cases the bowel was 
tenanted by more than one species of parasite. The infection ag 
displayed by the microscope was as follows:—Uncinaria duode- 
nalis 81, Ascaris lumbricoides 65, Trichocephalus dispar 4, 
Oxyuris vermicularis 1, Tenia solium 1, Tenia nanal, Rhabdomena 
9, There were 2 cases of paramoscium infection, one case of 
infection by flagellates, and 33 by amoeboid bodies, Of the 250 
prisoners in question, 143 were treated by anthelmintics, with the 
result that 90 showed the presence of Oxyuris vermicularis, 71 of 
Ascaris lumbricoides, 20 of Uncinaria, 9 of Tenia solium, 1 of 
Distoma crassum, and only 11 were free from infection by worms 
of one species or another. 

Ophthalmia is common during the months of April and May, Eye 
when the hot west winds, loaded with dust, are blowing. It is diseases, 
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often only a mild form of conjunctivitis, but among the poor it 
takes the form of purulent ophthalmia, resulting in total destruc- 
tion of the eye, or in the formation of permanent opacities of the 
cornea. In the 5 years 1896-1900, 473 successful operations for 
cataract were performed, 803 in the case of males and 170 in 
the case of females. 

Goitre is confined in a very curious manner to the villages on 
the bank of the Burh Gandak in the north-west of the district. 
It is supposed to owe its prevalence in this neighbourhood to the 
presence of lime and magnesia held in solution in the water of 
that river. So common is it, that in some villages even animals 
are affected, and there isa case on record of two dogs from a 
village in the Begusarai subdivision which were examined by 
the Civil Surgeon and found to be suffering from well-marked 
goitre. A large number of persons are treated for this disease 
in the Begusarai dispensary. 

Bronchitis is common in the cold weather, being chiefly 
met with in the old and poor. Pneumonia is rare. Asthma is 
prevalent, chiefly among the old, but it is by no means limited to 
them. Calculus or stone in the bladder occurs in all parts of 
the district, and is mostly found in children. 

The most prevalent infirmity is blindness, 141 per 100,000 
males and 130 per 100,000 females being returned as blind at the 
census of 1901, this being one of the highest percentages in the 
whole of Bengal. It appears to be most common among castes 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, probably owing to the glare 
and dust from the sandy soil. Of deaf-mutes, there are 88 per 
100,000 males and 51 per 100,000 females, this being the highest 
proportion in South Bihar. Deaf-mutism is more common along 
the course of the Burh Gandak than in other parts of the district, 
and is most prevalent in the Teghra and Begusarai thanas, which 
are watered by it, and next to them, though ina minor degree, 
in Gogri, through which the Baghmati flows. 

Leprosy is also fairly common, 73 per 100,000 males and 13 
per 100,000 females being returned as lepers at the census of 
1901. Popular belief connects the disease with general unclean- 
liness of living and unwholesome diet, and the lowest castes 
most frequently suffer from it, especially the Musahars, whose 
unclean habits of living are notorious. The virulence of the 
disease also appears to increase with the descent in the social 
ee on 
aaa . ae ae a of the disease is more rapid in 

urgeon states that the earliest 
symptoms are anesthetic patches, thickening of the ulna nerve, 
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and slight hypertrophy of the integument of the ears and fore- 
head. Insanity is rare, only 13 males and 7 females per 100,000 
being returned as insane in 1901. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas, but it 
does not appear to be regarded with any great disfavour by 
the people generally, with the exception of the Babhans, who in 
this district are usually opposed to it. In 1907-08, 76,551 
persons were successfully vaccinated, or 38 per mille of the popu- 
lation, and the average annual number in the previous 5 years 
was 76,663, also representing 88 per mille. Inoculation was 
formerly practised, but has now been given up. 

The following account of the sanitary state of Monghyr was 
given by the Civil Surgeon in 1868. ‘The main strects of 
Monehyr are kept clean, but otherwise the state of the town is 
much the same as it must ever have been. As soon as you leave 
the main streets, you come across heaps of putrefying filth and 
large holes full of feetid fluids. Drainage is imperfect, partly 
because it is incomplete, partly because the levels of the drains are 
not correct. The rain water finds for itself a path in the centre 
of the roads. Atintervals, when the rain is very heavy, it finds 
its way into a drain, which may thus be cleared out. There are 
in several parts of the town hollows of great extent and of 
irregular shape and depth. ‘These have not been constructed 
originally as tanks, but have arisen from the earth having been 
gradually removed for building the huts in the immediate 
neighbourhood, or for brick making. The description of one of 
these will suffice for all, It lies in an open space to the east of 
the town, completely surrounded by houses. It is of irregular 
shape, about 100 yards in length and breadth, and is partially 
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filled with black, muddy water, the accumulation of all the © 


surface drainage in the neighbourhood. Numbers of people are 
bathing and washing clothes, while the portion of the hollow 
not now under water is being used as a public necessary. Later 
in the season the water dries up, and only a foetid black ooze is 
left. Inthe hot weather it is perfectly dry.” 

During the 40 years which have passed since the above 
remarks were written, a considerable improvement has been 
effected both in the drainage of the town and in the conservancy 
arrangements. Sanitary progress has, however, been more marked 
in Jamalpur, which is a particularly clean and well-kept town, 
the most noticeable reform effected in recent years being the 
provision of a reliable water-supply by means of large reservoirs. 
The installation of water-works at Monghyr is also contemplated, 
and a scheme for a daily supply of 400,000 gallons of filtered 
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water has been sanctioned. It is estimated to cost Rs. 3,46,710, 
excluding the charge for the arrangements for pumping unfiltered 
water. As regards the latter, the East Indian Railway Company, 
which has a pumping station for the supply of water to the 
locomotive worksiiop at Jamalpur, has agreed to give a daily supply 
of 490,000 gallons at the rate of 10 pies per 1,000 gallons, subject 


to future variation according to the actual expenses incurred. ~ 


The Company has undertaken to maintain the supply for 6 years 
and to give the Municipality a year’s notice before it decides to 
discontinue it. 

Outside the municipalities there has been little sanitary 
progress, but in Jamiti and Begusarai there isa small conser- 
vancy staff, and the Local Boards annually cleanse some 
selected villages. 

There are 12 public dispensaries situated at Monghyr, 
Jamalpur, Begusarai, Chapraon, Gogri, Jamii, Khagaria, 
Lakhisarai, Sangrampur, Sheikhpura, Surajgarha and Teghra. 
In-patients are received at (1) the Monghyr dispensary, which 
has 56 beds for men and 18 for women; (2) the Jamiii dispensary 
with 10 beds for men and 8 for women; (3) the Begusarai 
dispensary with 8 beds for men and 4 for women ; (4) the 


Sangrampur dispensary with 6 beds for men and 4 for women; _ 


(5) the Lakhisarai dispensary with 5 beds for men and 2 for 
women; and (6) the Sheikhpura and (7) the Khagaria dispen- 
saries, each of which has 2 beds for men and 2 beds for women. 
All these dispensaries are maintained by the District Board, 
with the exception of the dispensaries at Jamalpur and Monghyr 
which are maintained, the first solely and the second chiefly, 
by the local municipalities. 

In addition to these, the Narhan estate maintains a dispensar 
at Chaklahabad, which is under the supervision of the Civil 
Surgeon; and there are three private dispensaries, one at Gidhaur 
known as the Diamond Jubilee Dispensary, which is maintained 
by the Maharaja Hahadur of Gidhaur, a second at Kharagpur 
maintained *by the Darbhanga Raj, and the third at Bamdah 
in the Chakai thana maintained by the United Free Church of 
Scotland Mission to the Santals; the medical missionary in 
charge also visits Chakai twice a week and dispenses medicines 
there. The oldest dispensaries are those at Monghyr (established 
in 1846), at Jamiii (1467) and at Begusarai (1872), 

The most important of the medical institutions is the dis- 
pensary at Monghyr. The old building having insufficient 
accommovation for the needs of the town and district, the late 
Mr. H. Dear provided a new hospital, at a cost of Rs. 40,000, 
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which was formally opened by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal in 1888. It now contains beds for 74 patients, and 
there are two rooms on the upper story in which European 
in-patients are received. Itis maintained by the municipality 
with the help of a contribution from the District Board, private 
subscriptions, and the interest of an endowment fund of 
Rs. 71,500, which brings in Rs. 2,496 per annum. 

The East Indian Railway Company maintains dispensaries 
at Jamalpur, Jhajha and Kiul, and hospitals at Jhajha and 
Jamalpur. That at Jhajha has 3 beds for males and 2 beds 
for females. At Jamalpur the European hospital has 8 beds, 
the Contagious Diseases Hospital 6 beds, and the Native Hos- 
pital 10 beds (7 for males and 3 for females). ~ 

The European system of medicine and surgery has steadily Inpicey- 
gained popularity, but a large number of the people have 20S... 
peculiar aversion to quinine and other English medicines, or mep1- 
which, however, may be due merely to the comparative costliness ©%™’ 
of engaging a doctor who will charge a fee for every visit. 
Most of them consult Indian doctors, either the Muhammadan 
hakims or the Vaidyas who practise the Hindu system of 
medicine. In many cases, the latter two classes do not learn their 
craft from the study of any scientific treatises, and their 
therapeutics consist of a number of nostrums handed down from 
generation to generation. One of the principal means adopted 
by them for recovery consists of a total abstinence from all 
food or drink during the first week of an attack of fever, a 
system which is popularly known as faka. Both Muhammadan 
hakims and Hindu abirdjes administer drugs indigenous to the 
country, but some are beginning to use European medicines. 
Surgery is almost unknown to them, but some operations are 
performed by indigenous oculists and Muhammadan barbers. 
The former operate for cataract by depressing the opaque lens 
with a needle. Many of their unfortunate patients afterwards 
seek aid at the hospital for general inflammation of the eye. 
The Muhammadan barbers are somewhat more enterprising, and 
practise lithotomy. haa 

The following account of the methods of the habirdjes is 
reproduced from Sir William Hunter’s Statistical Account of 
Monghyr. “The fabirajes or Hindu physicians of Bihar are 
possessed of a system of medicine which, in the hands of the 
more educated members of the profession, is on the whole 
rational, though founded on a vague and hypothetical know- 
ledge. There are besides a large number of quaok doctors, in 
league with the village ojhds or spirit charmers and low 
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Brahmans, who recommend incantations, charms, and the 
performance of pijas. In the list of indigenous drugs used in 
the native pharmacopoia, the .number of aphrodisiacs is very 
striking. It is in this class of medicines, and amongst the 
people who use them, that the practice of the quacks is largest. 
At the outset of cholera, Aabirdjes usually administer a pill 
containing opium, camphor, and nutmeg. In collapse they 
prescribe rasun, a medicine whose action is stimulating; as a 
diuretic, the foecal matter of mice moistened with the juice 
of the plantain tree is applied to the navel. When thirst is 
excessive, an electuary made of honey and cimnamon powder is 
placed on the tongue; water is given sparingly. Jn native 
medical works eight kinds of fever are described. Of these 
the principal are the nervous, the bilious, and the catarrhal. 
The most complicated form is that in which the symptoms of 
all these three forms are present. The remedy suited for the 
treatment of all kinds of fever is called sudarsan churnd, con- 
taining fifty medicinal substances, most of which possess 
febrifuge properties. Purgatives are never given at the outset. 
Fasting is strictly enjoined during the first four or five days 
of the attack. In dysentery and diarrhea, the medicines com- 
monly given are taken from the class of carminatives and 
antiperiodics. A compound medicine used in fevers contains, 
amongst other drugs,'mercury, gold, tale, copper pyrites, and 
haritaki (Lerminalia chebula), For spleen, a compound called 
panchan is used, which consists of the following ingredients :— 
aloes, lime-juice from the kdghazi (a small and very acid variety 
of Citrus acida), rock salt, black salt, and vinegar. For 
dysentery, cloves, ajawan, assafcetida, rock salt, black pepper, 
bay leaves, and mint are used in various combinations, Cow’s 
urine is often administered in liver diseases.”’ | 
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AGRICULTURAL conditions are very different in the north and Generar 
south of the district. To the north isa fertile alluvial plain COX?! 
devoid of hills or natural eminences. Inthe west of this plain, 
from the boundary of the Darbhanga district to the mouth of the 
Gandak, the land is almost entirely under cultivation, the chief 
crops being bhadot and rabi. The depressed tract to the east 
grows fine ra/i crops in some places and paddy in others, but 
during the rains it is to a great extent inundated and uninhabited, 

and there are large tracts of pasture land, where herds graze 

in the dry and hot weather. South of the Ganges the cultivated 

area lies chiefly in the basin of the Kiul river and its tributaries, 

and in pargana Kharagpur, where the largest area is under 
winter rice. The tract tothe north of Sheikhpura and west 

of Lakhisarai, which is also liable to inundation, is nearly all 
devoted to bhadoi and rabi. The following is a brief account of 

the different tracts of fertility. 

Some of the most fertile lands in the district consist of the TRacrs or 
diaras of the Ganges, i.¢., lands in the bed of the river which are yy 
constantly being added to or diluviated by floods. The creation 
of these didras, or chars, as they are also called, is an interesting 
example of soil formation. Some back-water or curve of the river 
bed sets up an eddy in the current, which thereupon becomes 
sufficiently stationary to deposit a portion of the sand which it 
holds in solution. The level of the didra, which is so far nothing 
but a heap of sand, then gradually rises as the water lying stag- 
nant spreads a thin layer of clay and silt over the sand ; and this 
deposit of silt deepens at every high flood, until at last the diara 
rises above flood-level. The soil of such a diara is extremely 
fertile, and grows magnificent crops; but if its growth is arrested 
by the river altering its course, so that the flood water does not 
cover it during the second stage of its formation, it remains sandy 
and barren. 

Some diara lands are the most fertile in the district, producing 
fine bhadot crops before the river rises and good radi crops in 
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the cold weather. Other didras again may be all sand, and the 
good field of one year may be ruined by a deposit of sand the 
next. Cultivation on didras is thus often a mere speculation. 
These lands are also the subject of perpetual dispute and frequent 
litigation, which is of a complex nature owing to the absence of 
fixed landmarks, and the difficulty of knowing whether the land is 
an accretion or a re-formation tx sitv. 

Government owns several extensive diara estates, of which the 
principal are :—(1) in the Begusarai thana, Arazi Bhawanandpur, 
Jafarnagar, and Mahazi Bhawanandpur, with an aggregate area 
of 254 square miles, Arazi Bhawanandpur alone extending over 17 
square miles; (2) in the Gogri and Monghyr thanas, Binda 
Diara with an area of 43 square miles; and (8) in the Monghyr 
thana, Kutlupur with an area of 20 square miles. 

North of the Ganges, about three-fourths of the Begusarai 
subdivision les between the channels of the Burh Gandak and 
the Ganges, and consists of the older alluvial deposits of those 
two rivers, well raised above their beds and comparatively immune 
from injurious inundation. The northern portion of thana Begu- 
sarai and almost the whole of thana Gogri, which covers the 
eastern half of North Monghyr, is a low-lying tract singularly 
liable to destructive flood. ‘T’o the north-west is the Kabar Tal, 
while thana Gogri, which is traversed by the Baghmati and 
Tiljug& rivers, is lined with a series of jhi/s, the remains of 
former river channels. 

Proceeding from west to east, the Teghra thana consists mainly 
of uplands suitable for the cultivation of autumn and winter 
crops. ‘he same description applies to the southern portion of the 
Begusarai thina; but, in the north-west, the tract north of the 
Burh Gandak includes a considerable area suitable for the cultiva- 
tion of winter rice. The centre of this latter area is occupied by 
the Kabar Tal, a large shallow lake, extending over nearly 7 
Square miles, a portion of which is always under water and un- 
cultivable. The remainder dries up in time to allow the sowing 
of rice broadcast in the month of May, the crop being reaped 
from boats in November. Last of this lake the country becomes 
more like that characteristic of thana Gogri, with stretches of 
grass jungle interspersed with rivers and jhils. In the last few 
years much grass jungle has been replaced by radi crops; and it is 
probable that eventually the larger part of the area will be re- 
Scare Thana Gogri includes a fairly extensive block of high 

and in the north, where excellent bhadoi and rabi crops are raised. 
The ee portion of the thana is occupied by swamps and grass 
jungle, but the latter is in process of reclamation. A large block 
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between the railway embankment and the Ganges is regular 
Gangetic dia land, in which, in favourable years, rich crops of 
maize are reaped, and in other years fine crops of pul-es, wheat, 
gram, and other radi cereals. In the last few years a noti- 
ceable change has been eflected in the north-east of this thana, 
where the crops used to suffer year after year from the 
overflow of the Kasraiya river. This tract is now safe from 
inundation owing to the construction of an embankment at the 
month of the river by the Bengal and North-\Western Railway; 
and the lund yields equally good bhadoi and rabi crops. 

South of the Ganges there is a quasi-didra tract along South 
the bank of the Ganges, which bears rich raéi crops; while Mopsbyr- 
between the river and the East Indian Railway loop line, from 
Jamalpur to Lakbisarai, there are excellent rice lands, which yield 
exceptional crops in seasons free trom floods. ‘To the north-west, — 
the portion of the Sheikhpura thana lying between the South 
Bihar and East Indian Railway lines comprises two fairly distinct 
tracts. ‘T’he eastern portion is liable to inundation from the 
Halahar river and hasaheavy soil growing good radi crops. 
The western portion, which is irrigated but not flooded by 
the Sakri river, produces winter rice, the rabi crop being 
comparatively insignificant. South of the railway line from 
Bariarpur to Sheikhpura, we find three distinct areas. ‘l’o the 
extreme east is the valley of the Man, which is irrigated from the 
Kharagpur reservoir and is mainly under rice. In the centre are 
the Kharagpur Hills, a mass of rock and jungle with occasional 
patches of cultivation in the valleys. In the west the tract extend- 
ing from the Kharagpur Hills as far as the western boundary, 
which is comprised in the Sikandra thana and the southern portion 
of the Sheikhpura thana, is a wide flat plain with a slight fall 
from south to north. It is mainly cultivated with winter rice, 
but abi crops, especially poppy, are also grown to a considerable 
extent. The soil is dry, and the rice crop is apt to fail from 
insufficient rainfall. 

The southern portion of this latter tract contains chiefly paddy 
land of a quality much inferior to the alluvial lands nearer the 
Ganges. The rice crop is entirely dependent on the rainfall, for 
the scanty provision for water storage cannot compensate ade- 
quately for the rapid drainage of tie country. Consequently, 
short monsoon rainfall, followed by a failure of the rain in 
November and the beginning of December, involves a crop of halt 
or less than half the normal yield. Round the village sites in this 
tract, the land, manured by generations of good Hindu cultivators, 

- yields poppy, mustard, maize, janera, castor, rahar and sugarcane, 
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and occasionally barley and wheat. Irrigation is effected by 
means of wells, generally mere pits unlined with masonry, of 
which there may be several in one village, each owned and kept 
up by a combination of ryots, who take the water by turns 
according to their needs. On the higher lands of the village, 
out of reach of artificial irrigation, are grown scanty crops of 
hulthi, kode, til, mustard, sarguja, rahar and other oil-seeds and 
pulses. These higher lands, generally known as /danr, are com- 
posed largely of sand and gravel with a scanty admixture of clay, 
and are only moderately fertile, producing a yearly crop with 
difficulty. | 

The last division consists of the undulating country 
stretching from the Kharagpur Hills southwards to the border 
of the district. In the Jamti thana, in the north of this 


tract, there are extensive areas under rice, and in the extreme 


south the cultivators carve out paddy fields by levelling the beds 
of yors, or streamlets, and terracing the sides of the wider and 
shallower valleys. On the banks of such streams as retain 
a small amount of water during the dry season, some few 
sugarcane fields may also be found and an occasional crop of 
barley or wheat. The greater portion of the land, however, 
cannot be irrigated. The hard and stony sides of hillocks, the 
still harder mounds of kankar in pargana Parbatpara and ¢aluks 
Mahapur and Dumri, and the flat or hummocky laterite deposits 
of Chakai, are scratched with a plough once every three years and 
produce a small crop of kulthz, kodo, til, mustard or rahar. The 
lands nearer the villages, to which manure, in the form of cow- 
dung and wood ashes, can be conveniently applied, are more 
fertile, yielding fair crops of barley, castor, janeré and maize. 
But these also are mainly dependent on a good rainfall for their 
full growth, and an absence of winter rain is fatal. Every year 
sees the improvement of cultivation by the conversion of the 
lower ¢dur lands into paddy fields, where the bed of a stream 
affords opportunity for irrigation. Such extension is due 
entirely to the energy of the ryots; and there is a complete 
absence of.the development of an intelligent system of irrigation 
works, which can only be carried out by means of the capital of 
proprietors. . 

Artificial irrigation is little practised or needed in North 
Monghyr, where the country is subject to inundation during the 
rains. Irrigation is not resorted to at all in low-lying rice tracts; 


and statistics compiled during the recent settlement opera-- 


tions show that only 21 per cent. of the total cultivated area is 


_lirigated. Wells are used very little for irrigation except in the 
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Teghra thana, where valuable crops, such as chillies and tobacco, 
are grown on small patches which can easily be watered from 
adjoining wells. A small amount of irrigation is effected by 
“means of tanks, but more by small channels and by lifting water 
from rivers, lakes, etc. In Gogri thina the latter furnish the 
main source of irrigation for the rice crop, which is more 
largely cultivated than in the two western thanas. Even here, 
however, irrigation is so little resorted to that barely one 
acre in every ten under rice is irrigated, and these figures are 
hardly representative of the whole thana, as it is only in a small 
area in the north that irrigation is extensively resorted to. 

In-the west and north-west of South Monghyr irrigation is 
practised far more freely and is of three main kinds, viz., from 
artificial water channels called pains, from artificial reservoirs 
called dhars, and from wells. There is also a system of distri- 
butaries leading off from a reservoir at Kharagpur to the north- 
east, which will be dealt with later. Well irrigation is largely 
used for poppy, sugarcane, and vegetables, especially potatoes, 
There are numbers of pakkd or masonry wells, and every year an 
astonishing number of kachchdé or earthen wells are dug, which 
will last for a few seasons. A more detailed description of the 
system of pains and dhrs is called for. 

Panis are artificial channels leading off from a river or Patns. 
stream or from an dhar, but as a rule the latter is more frequently 
an independent source of irrigation rather than the storage 
area for pains. ‘These water channels are much in evidence 
in the west of the Sheikhpura thana, and particularly in its 
north-western corner, where they issue principally from the 
Sakri river. Further south they are led off from the various 
streams flowing from the hills, and to a less extent from dhars 
in which the water draining off the hills is stored. Where several 
villages are dependent on one pain, they enter into an agreement 
to use the water by turn, 7.c., each village in turn dams it up at 
various points, so as to divert the water into smaller channels, 
which convey it to the fields. 

Ahars are occasionally mere reservoirs for the pains, but Ahars, 
generally the water stored in them is brought straight to the 
fields by means of small channels which are not to be dignified 
with the name of pain. They are of two kinds, one being 
enclosed on all sides and fed from a stream or filled up with flood 
water during the rains; the other open on one side, usually 
towards the south, and depending on the natural slope of the 
ground from that direction for its supply of water. The number 
of these dars in the Sikandra thana is extraordinary, so that the 
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16-inch maps of the villages look almost like chess-boards. The 
dhars themselves include a great deal of land which is regularly 
cultivated in the cold weather, only a narrow strip of water being 
left in them after they have fulfilled their main purpose of 
irrigating the aghani rice. Tho ahars have in most villages such 
importance, that the lands of the villages are usually divided 
locally into Attds, according as they are irrigated from one éhar 
or another. Water is either taken out of the a@/ar by cuts in the 
enbankment, or, when it gets low, by swing baskets. Pains and 
Ghars are almost invariably kept up by the landlords, who 
generally adopt the produce system of rent where these forms of 
irrigation are in use. 

In the Jamii subdivision to the south irrigation is a necessity 
for the proper cultivation of all crops. The alluvial plain of 
the Kiul and Alai rivers has a considerable slope towards the 
north-west, and drains rapidly. To counteract this, embank- 
ments, called bandhs, are placed across the line of drainage, which 
serve to retain water longer than would otherwise be the case. 
Small channels sometimes lead the water from field to field from 
the ahars so formed, but in the majority of cases itis taken from 
one field to another by the simple process of cutting the dis 
or ridges. ‘The beds of these dhars dry up in November and 
December, and are then sown with barley and other radi crops. 
Fields lying near the banks of rivers or streams are irrigated 
directly from them. A channel is dug in the sand so as to lead 
the water towards the bank, and it is lifted to the level of the 
high land on the bank by means of a séunr or kunri. 

This is an iron bucket attached by a long rope to one end of a 
lathé (called in some parts a dhenkal), t.e., along bar of wood 
pivoted on a forked upright. A man standing on a platform above 
the water in the stream depresses the bucket till it is filled with 
water. The bucket is then swung up to the higher level by the 
counter-balancing weight of an old cart wheel, lump of wood 
or mud fastened to the other end of the datha, and is tipped 
into the end of a channel, along which the water flows to the 
field which is to be irrigated. This method is also exclusively in 
use for raising water from wells for the irrigation of poppy and 


. sugarcane fields which cannot be reached by water from a river or 


stream. Well irrigation in this form is extensively practised, and 
the fata is also used for raising water from dhars. 

_ Where the level of the water in a stream or tank is very little 
below the level of the land to be irrigated, the water is raised by 
means of a chanr or sair. This consists of a piece of closely woven 
bamboo matting, about 18 inches to 2 feet square, with two of 
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its corners brought together and sewn up. Two ropes are 
attached to the wedge-shaped end so formed, and one to each of 
the pieces of wood fastened across the mouth to keep it open. 
Two men, standing one on each side of the pool of water, dip the 
chanr into the pool, swing it up to the bank, and tip the water 
into the channel by sharply raising the ropes. Water is some- 
times raised to a high level by means of a series of these chdnrs, 
when the fields to be irrigated form a succession of terraces on 
a slope. 

Little irrigation is possible in the hilly region of the Chakai 
thana without an outlay of capital, and few wells exist or can be 
dug in this area. But a good deal of rice is grown in the beds 
of yors or hill streamlets, which the enginecring skill of the 
Santals turns into fertile fields) An embankment is placed across 
the jor near its source, and the bed of the stream beneath the 
embankment is levelled into fields, which continue one below 
the other, like thesteps of a stairway, down the whole length 
of the jor, till it reaches the main stream or strikes soil which 
eannot be cultivated. The embankment retains the water of the 
stream till long after the paddy crops are ripe, when otherwise 
it would have flowed off ina few hours. Each field, too, acts 
as a small reservoir for the field below it; and all the fields are 
thus assured of a continuous supply of moisture and, except in 
extremely dry years, produce a good crop. 

Some of the reservoirs thus formed are very ours and supply an 
extensive area with water, but a good deal of cutting is required 
in order to provide channels leading from the bed of the stream 
in which the water is originally collected. This cannot be done 
by the ryots, asa considerable outlay is involved ; and unfortu- 
nately most landlords of the Jamii subdivision take little interest 
in the construction or maintenance of irrigation works. In the 
alluvial plain also, the tanks and d@hars constructed generations 
ago, when proprietors seemed to take an active interest in the 
welfare of their tenants, or at least in the justifiable increase 
of their rent-rolls, are also silting up and falline into disrepair. 
This is regrettable, for the land is in general incapable of 
- producing good crops without irrigation. An extension of the 
system of dhais if applied scientifically, so that the largest area 
of country possible could be assured of a constant supply of water 
from each ahar, would not only increase very largely the area of 
cultivation, but also improve the quality of the crops produced 
from the fields under tillage. 

The only large irrigation workin the district consists of a Kharegpur 
reservoir in the Kharagpur estates of the Maharaja of Darbhanga, reservoir. 
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which was constructed a little over 30 years ago, when these and 
the other Raj estates were under the management of the Court 
of Wards. About 2 miles south-west of Kharagpur the river 
Man runs through a gorge between two steep hills, and at the 
narrowest point of the gorge there isan outerop of rock across 
the river bed. This was taken advantage of as a natural 
foundation on which to raise’'a great dam. Below this, the gorge 
widens out into a valley hemmed in by low but abrupt hills, 
which forms the reservoir. The work was begun in 1870 
and completed in 1877, the expenditure, as calculated in 1878 by 
the Examiner of Public Works Accounts, being Rs. 6,84,916. 

The dam is a mass of earthwork 81 feet high, measured from 
the river bed, and 27 feet wide on the top, the extreme length on 
the top, from hillside to hillside, being 700 feet. It is composed 
of clay rammed in thin layers, and is traversed in the centre 
by arubble stone masonry wall, 3 feet thick at the top and 10 
feet wide at the base, spread out by footings to 26 feet in the 
foundation, which rests on solid clay. The front of the slope is 
protected by a layer of rubble stone about a foot thick. A waste 
weir, 100 feet long and 340 wide on the crest, has been cut out 
on the south side from the rock, the greatest depth of cutting 
being 40 feet. There are outlet irrigation sluices on the north 
and south of the river, which have a cut stone floor and rubble 
stone apron, extending for 200 feet. The walls are faced with 
cut stone, and pierced in the case of the northern outlet by 
three vents of 4 feet by 8 feet, and in the southern outlet by 
four vents of the same size. They are fitted with iron frames 
and gates, worked from above by powerful screw gearing. 
Besides. the waste weir, some waste sluices of similar construction 
are provided, in order to return to the Man river below a certain 
proportion of the water. 

The following account of the capacity of the reservoir is 
condensed from the Stutistical Account of Bengal. “The area 
of the catchment basin is 36 square miles, and the area of the 
reservoir at the level of the hills is 1:7 square miles, calculated 
from a survey and a contour section of the basin. The capacity 
of the reservoir storage between the sills of the sluices and the 
crest of the waste weir is 1,099,045,440 cubic feet, which 
represents the amount of water to be impounded in one year for 
the purpose of irrigation. Assuming a 60 inches rainfall, the total 
catchment of the basin will be 4,516,300,800 eubic feet, i.e., the 
sluices and waste weir must be able, if required, to discharge 3 426 
millions of cubic feet. These figures are thus fixed in consoatene 
of an agreement between the Darbhanga Court of Wards and 
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Raja Lilanand Singh, who owns the riparian land further down 
the river, that not more than one-third of the average amount of 
water due to rainfall should be impounded. For irrigation pur- 
poses, there is a storage of 1,090 millions cubic feet, or 124,620 
cubic feet for each acre of the area to be irrigated, exclusive of 
the local rainfall over that area.”” The above calculations were 
based on the area of the catchment basin, the height of the crest 
of the waste weir from the sills of the sluices, and the estimated 
rainfall. But the height of the crest of the waste weir was 
subsequently reduced; a rainfall of 60 inches is far above the 
average ; and it is stated that the calculations did not-allow for 
the influx of water from the springs of Bhimbandh and Lakshmi- 
kund, which are estimated to supply 1,974,720 cubic feet in 
winter and 987,360 cubic feet in the hot weather, 

The area of the land to be irrigated was fixed originally at 
26,240 standard dighds, but ten years later the area under irriga- 
tion from the water of the reservoir and the springs was 47,500 
bighas, after allowing for the share of the Banaili Raj according 
to the agreement. It is reported that water is now distributed 
by means of irrigation channels over about 18,000 acres (approxi- 
mately 54,00 dighas). ‘The scheme has helped to raise the rent- 
roll of the Darbhanga Raj estates from about Rs. 40,000 to 
nearly Rs. 1,380,000, ce, by more than 800 per cent. The 
chief irrigation channels consists of the Rahmatpur, Parsanda 
and Bhusichak canals on the north of the river Man, and the 
Muzaffarganj, Kathutia and Buhara branch canals on the south. 
These canals and distributaries are over 30 miles long. 

Outside the area irrigated by the canals and distributaries 
in the Kharagpur pargana, there is a system of irrigation by 
means of gilanddsi bandhs or dhar bandhs, 1.e., embankments 
~ across hill streams. In this pargana it has long been the custom 
to construct such embankments in order to intercept water for 
purposes of irrigation. They were formerly constructed, at the 
expense of the estate, by the jeth-raiyats (headmen) of the 
villages; but as they were made without the necessary careful 
calculation of the amount of flood-water to which they were 
liable to be exposed, they were constantly being injured. It 
was therefore proposed, in 1873, that a special examination 
should be made of all the embankments, and that they should 
be divided into three classes:—(1) Those likely to prove 
permanently remunerative, owing to the imcreased value given 
to a large area of land by their construction. (2) Those 
not likely to prove remunerative, but which, having been always 
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without hardship to the ryots, and which could be constructed in 
a solid manner at an expense not greater than the amount which, 
at 5 per cent., would yield the average annual expenditure on 
repairs. (8) Similar Jandhs which should be maintained, but 
which could not be constructed within the above limit of expense. 
It was also suggested that it might be found desirable to erect 
bandhs at places where they had not hitherto existed. Sanction 
was given to an expenditure of Rs. 30,000, and the construction 
of bandhs irrigating 16,000 dighas was completed in 1877. 

The soils of the district are (1) heavy clay called sarail, (2) 
clay called hewal, kariya or kathauk, (38) clayey loam called dhusi 
kewal or phulauk, (4) loam called dhus, dhusri, doras or balmat, (8) 
sandy loam called dalswmbhi. and (6) sand or ba/. The clay soils 
of the district are classified as follows:—(a) Kachhua kewal is the 
typical clay soil of chaur or low lands, which remain too long 
and too deep under water to admit of paddy cultivation. The 
soil, however, grows all sorts of abi crops. Its colour is black. 
(6, Karail or karari is a black, tenacious rich soil, also found in 
the chaurs, which grows only rabi crops. (c) Dhusri or dhusri 
kewal is a little lighter than kachhuad kewal and grows both paddy 
and winter crops. (d@) Gorki is an extremely stiff soil suitable 
neither for paddy nor wheat or barley, which grows only rehar, 
gram, fulthi, etc. It has a mixed white and red colour. (e) A 
brick-red soil found near the hills, very stiff and impervious to 
water, rather poor, growing only rahar, gram, kulth?, ete. This 
soil has no special name. 

The usual loamy soil is bhusni or dhusri or dhus, a light rich 
soil suitable for crops. A sandy soil is known as ddlsumi or 
balsumbhrt. It is not a rich soil, but will grow both bhadoi, and 
vabi crops. Dhus, balmat or doras is a didra soil containing about 
three-fourths sand and one-fourth clay, which yields only inferior 
rabi crops. Alkaline soils are known as xonchhal or asar, when 
impregnated with saltpetre (Potassium nitrate); as rek, when 
impregnated with sodium carbonate, used by washermen for 
washing clothes; and as Aharwa, when apparently containing 
sodium sulphate. But there is a good deal of confusion about 
these names. 

In North Monghyr an ample and well-distributed rainfall is 
not so vitally important as in South Monghyr, because the area 
under rice is comparatively small. . If the rainfall is short, lands 


that would not otherwise be cultivated are available, especially - 


for rabi crops; while didras and other lands which are usually 
flooded yield bumper crops of maize, which in other years might 
very possibly have been swept away or destroyed by floods. In 
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South ies on the other hand, the main staple is winter 
Tice 3 & large proportion of the area under cultivation consists 
of a dry soil immune from inundation; and here artificial irriga- 
tion is essential to guard against the effects of short or un- 
seasonable rainfall. 

The following table shows the normal areas underthe prin- Prryor- 
cipal crops and the percentage of those areas on the normal net *4” 


cropped area, according to statistics published by the Depart- eye: 
ment of Agriculture in 1907 :— 
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Percen- Percen- 
tage on | tage “on 
Name of crop. Naree normal | Name of crop. Normal sami 
acreage. | net er op- acreage. net crop- 
ped area. ped area,| _ 
| 
Winter rice .,. | 349,300 29 |Summerrice .. 2,500 
Sugarcane ae 7,500 1 ,| Wheat 207, 800 
Total agkant crops| 356,800 30 jj Barley 85,900 
————— Gram 156,400 
Autumn rice... 19,400 2 
Jowar ah 1,400 es Other 724i cereals| 342,100 
Marua : 49,200 4, and pulses. 
Indian corn 221,900 19 Other radi food- 39,800 3 
Other bhadoi crops 
cereals and pulses 13,400 1 || Linseed 23,900 | 2 
Other bhadot food 6,200 1 }\ Rape and mustard 32,300 3 
-erops. | Til (rabi) sf 18,300 2 
Early cotton ... 100 ey | Other oilseeds .,. 38,600 3 
Indigo ss 19,500 2 || Tobacco ay 6,800 L 
Other bhadoi non- 45,600 4 || Opium aie 15,100 1 
food crops. — a 
Total bkadoi crops| 376,700 33 || Late cotton  ,.,, 200 We 
-—— | —_———|| Other radi non- 10,900 1 
Twice cropped} 54v,100 45 food crops. 
area, —_ > a ee 
Orchards and gar- 12,100 1 || Total radi crops...| 980,600 83 


den produce, 


The most noticeable points brought out by these figures are the 
small area under rice, as compared with other districts of Bihar, 
and the large proportion given up to rahi crops. Bhadoi crops are 
not of much importance, especially in Gogri thana, much of which 
is unsuitable for their cultivation owing to the recurring annual 
inundations. ‘They are, however, sown to a fairly large extent on 
didras and other lands inundated by the spill of the Ganges, 
The sowing is little more than a speculation, the cultivator 
hoping that the crop will be ripe enough for him to reap before 
the floods come down, and this happens only in occasional years. 
A full ripe bhadoi crop is seldom reaped in such lands, but 
when it can be reaped, it is exceptionally rich, and generally 
enough is secured to save the peasant from loss. 
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Rice. 


According to the statistics obtained during the recent settle- 
ment, the rabi crop is predominant in North Monghyr, averag- 
ing 66 per cent. of the whole cropped area. Bhadoi crops come 
next with a percentage of 43, and aghani crops last with a per- 
centage of 29, falling as low as 19 per cent. in the Teghra thana. 
The food crops grown are, in order ‘of importance, maize 21 per 
cent., rice 21 per cent., wheat 15 per cent., gram 10 per cent., 
barley 9 per cent., marua 6 per cent,, and among miscellaneous 
crops, potatoes and chillies, which flourish in Teghra and Begusa- 
rai. The proportions of the different crops vary much from 
thana to thina. Maize, for example, is 28 per cent. in Teghra, 
and only 14 per cent. in Gogri, while rice is 30 per cent. in Gogri, 
and only 7 per cent. in Teghra. The twice-cropped area is 36 
per cent. of the cultivated area, and the percentage is as high as 
41 per cent. in Gogri. In the latter thana much of the second 
crop consists of cateh-crops, such as gram and khesari, grown on 
the rice lands; whereas in Tegnra and Begusarai it is made up 


largely of valuable crops, such as tobacco, chillies, wheat and 


barley, grown on highly manured lands which have already given 
a good outturn of maize. Looking at the figures as a whole, the 
most marked features -are the large place given to food crops, the 
importance of maize as an autumn crop and of wheat, barley, and 
gram as spring crops, and the comparative unimportance of the 
winter rice crop. Settlement statistics for South Monghyr are 
not yet available. The following is a brief account of the princi- 
pal crops classified according to the different heads. 

The most important cereal is rice, especially aghani or winter 
rice, which is the main staple south of the Ganges. There it 
is mainly grown in the Kharagpur peargana to the east, in the wide 
plain stretching from Jamii to Sheikhpura on the west, and on 
the alluvial land in the Sheikhpura thana. In North Monghyr 
winter rice is grown chiefly in the Gogri thana, where it 
occupies 25 per cent. of the net cropped area. Much of it con- 
sists, however, of the coarser varieties, which are sown broadeast 
on the edges of jhi/s and swamps; though they give little trouble 
to the cultivator, they are less prolific and produce a less valuable 
grain than varieties cultivated elsewhere with greater care and 
at greater expense. 

Bhadoi rice, also called sathi rice because the period between 
sowing and ‘reaping is about 60 days, is cultivated mostly in the 
south of the district, ordinarily on high and somewhat poor land. 
In the north it is grown in small quantities, occupying 5 per 
cent. of the net cropped area in the Gogri thana, but barely 1 per 
cent, in Teghra and Begusarai. | 
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Maize is almost as important a staple as rice in Monghyr, Maize. 
and in North Monghyr covers 21 per cent. of the net cropped 
area. It is regularly sown in didva areas on the chance of the 
floods coming sufficiently late to allow of the crop being reaped, 
and also in low-lying -land liable to floods from the Ganges, 
Gandak and other rivers. 

Wheat is cultivated largely in North Monghyr, where it is Wheat. 

most extensively grown in Begusarai thana on lands on which — 
the annual inundation of the Ganges leaves a rich deposit of silt. 
In such areas the ordinarily heavy cost of cultivation of this crop 
is to a large extent avoided, and the cultivator is thus able to 
bear with comparative equanimity the chances of loss through 
blight, to which this crop is particularly liable. 

Gram is a crop of considerable importance in South Monghyr, Goan 
especially in the belt of land bordering the Ganges between the 
river and the Kharagpur and Lakhisarai Hills. It is also raised, 
though to a less extent, in North Monghyr, where it is grown 
in the didras, besides being sown as a second crop after rice. 

Barley is mainly cultivated in -North Monghyr, In the Barley. 
poorer lands of Gogri it to some extent takes the place of the more 
valuable spring crops which can be raised in other thanas. 

Marua is, nest to maize, the most important bhadoi crop and Marva, 
is principally grown in North Monghyr. | 

The most important of the remaining cereals and pulses are Other - 
arhar, khesari, maswi7, peas, oats, kede, sama ( sdwan), china eaters 
and kulthi, which are grown over a very large area in North 
Monghyr. Of these, Ahesari, peas, and Au/thi (vulg. kurthi) are 
grown as second or catchcrops after the harvesting of the winter 
rice, particularly in thana Gogri. The china millet is sown late 
in the cold weather, especially in the area south-west and west 
of Sheikhpura. It is not of much importance, but it strikes the 
eye with its fresh green, when the main rab: crop is already ripe, 
if not harvested. It depends on irrigation, chiefly from wells. 

Oil-seeds are the main non-food crop of the district and Oil-seeds. 
consist chiefly of linseed, rape and mustard. In the cold weather 
the fields in the rabi-growing tracts are yellow with the crop 
last named, 7'/, or gingelly, is raised in the south near the 
hills; and the remaining area under oil-seeds is given up to 
miscellaneous crops, such as castor-oil. 

Sugarcane is a crop of littie importance in North Monghyr, Sugarcane. 
where only 1,300 acres are planted with it. It is cultivated 
principally in South Monghyr, where it is of some importance to 
the north-west and also round Sikandra. In 1906-07 it was 
grown on altogether 6,800 acres. 


Tobacco. 


Poppy. 
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Cotton is grown on only 400 acres, and jute scarcely at all ; 
but other fibre crops account for 10,000 acres. 

Indigo is practically confined to the Begusarai subdivision. 
In 1901-02, during the course of the recent settlement, it was found 
that, besides a small area of 524 acres in the Gogri thana, 15,026 — 


_ acres, or 44 per cent. of the cultivated area of the Begusarai subdivi- 


sion, were cultivated with indigo either by or on behalf of factories 
in the Teghra and Begusarai thanas. The total area cultivated by 
factories was 15,449 acres, or actually more than the area under 
indigo,—a fact which shows that even then planters were 
beginning to substitute other crops for indigo, and is all the more 
significant, because much of the land under indigo is cultivated 
by tenants on behalf of the factories, and not by the planters 
themselves. This tendency has become more marked during the 
years which have since elapsed, the area under the plant shrinking 
to 6,400 acres in 1908. Sugarcane and tobacco are the principal 
crops substituted by the planters for indigo. A fuller account 
of the industry will be found in Chapter VIII. 

Tobacco is an important crop in the Teghra thana, where 
nearly 3 per cent. of the net cropped area is devoted to it. In 
South Monghyr it is grown here and there close to the village 
sites, but not on any large scale at present. It appears probable, 
however, that the reduction of the area under poppy, and the 
opening of a tobacco factory in Monghyr, will lead to a large 
extension of its cultivation. 

Poppy is cultivated only in the country south of the Ganges. 
The total area settled with the cultivators has hitherto shown 
wonderfully little variation, having been always about 31,000 
bighds for the last 20 years. In 1906-07 it amounted to 30,164 
bighds, and in spite of a bad season, the measured area was 29,200 
bighas. In consequence of the general contraction of cultivation 
due to the reduction in the export of opium to China, the area 
was limited to 25,000 bighas in 1906-07 and one 4othi, viz., 
Amarpur, has been abandoned, this being a large straggling charge 
difficult to supervise and yielding poor opium. Before that year 
the area under poppy cultivation was divided for administrative 
purposes into four kothis, viz, Monghyr, Sheikhpura, Jamui and 
Amarpur, the measured area of which in 1905-06 was 5,427 
bighds, 12,184 bighds, 7,636 bighas and 4,634 bighds, respectively. 
The district produces opium of a good quality and it is reported 
that it is beginning to turn out a better quality of leaf yearly. 

Among miscellaneous crops the most important are potatoes 
and chillies. North of the Ganges the former are grown on 
nearly 10 per cent. of the net cropped area of thana Teghra and 
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on nearly 8 per cent. in thana Begusarai, while south of the 
Ganges they are produced in large quantities round Lakhisarai. 
Chillies are grown on an extensive scale both in Teghra and 
Begusarai, where their cultivation constitutes an important 
industry. Driving about the Begusarai subdivision in the proper 
season, one cannot but be struck by the sight of wide stretches of 
country ablaze with patches of red, where the chillies are lying 
spread out to dry inthe sun. In few districts, indeed, are chillies 
so extensively grown or the export trade to Eastern Bengal so 
brisk. 

The normal cultivated area is only 47 per cent. of the total 
area. of the district; but this is due to the fact that south of 
the Ganges a large tract consists of hills, and north of the 
Ganges of the swamps in Gogrithana. No less than 1,422 square 
miles are returned as not available for cultivation, while the area 
of culturable waste is returned as 266 square miles. There is 
ample evidence of the extension of cultivation both in the north 
and south of the district. A little over 30 years ago the Collector 
reported —“ There appears little doubt that so great is the demand 
for land, that a good deal of land, which ten years ago was consi- 
dered not worth cultivation, has during the past two or three years 
been broken up. I may mention the broad belt of land adjoining 
the Kharagpur Hills west of the Kharagpur road, and a very 
considerable area to the north-west, of Pharkiya and throughout 
the central parts of that paryanc. The jungle lands, conspicuous 
in the survey maps in Pharkiya, are now very generally studded 
with fields of corn.” The advance made in pargana Pharkiya 
or thana Gogri during the sixty years which have elapsed since 
the revenue survey may be gathered from the fact that only 35 
per cent. of its area was then cultivated. Now nearly 64 per 
cent. is under cultivation, and this is equal to nearly four-fifths 
of the culturable area. Much of the land under tillage has 
only recently been reclaimed, and more might be reclaimed 
were it not for the liability of this tract to flood, owing to 
which cultivation in the swampy areas is stili carried on to 
a large extent by non-resident cultivators called dohatwars or 
_ pahikashtkars. 

In South Monghyr the construction of the Kharagpur 
reservoir has resulted in a considerable extension of cultivation in 
the north-east, and in the north-west all culturable land has 
practically been taken up except at the foot of the hills. Much of 
the waste in this latter tract has been cleared within the last 60 
years to judge from the revenue survey maps, but the process of 
clearing has now apparently well-nigh reached its limits. At 
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present, cultivation in the neighbourhood of the hills is fluetuat- 
ing, lands being tilled one year and abandoned the next. 
In the south there is a good deal of jungle and waste land 
awaiting the woodman’s axe and the cultivator’s plough, but 
extension of cultivation is practically impossible without extension 
of irrigation. ‘There are signs that tracts of ¢an land, previously 
cleared of timber to grow kulthi and other pulses, have been 
again allowed to relapse into waste, and are now covered with 
karaunda and thorny scrub jungle. In many places these are being 
cleared for a second time, and paddy fields are laid out in the 
beds and on the banks of the streams which traverse them. The 
Santals of Mahapur Kalan and Chakai are gradually extending 
cultivation in their villages by the system of damming up streams 
already mentioned; and every year sees the further retreat of the 
fringe of jungle towards the higher hills. Where, however, irriga- 
tion is not possible even in this primitive form, the clearance of 
jungle is not synonymous with extension of cultivation. Large areas 
are fit for nothing else but the growth of forest and poor forest at 
that. A few crops of odo and kuldihi may be reaped from land 
thus cleared, but without manure and water even this scanty crop 
ceases to be remunerative ; and the thin covering of soil, loosened 
by the plough,.is washed by the rain into the beds of the hill 
streams, leaving a stony surface and rocks too bare to give 
a hold to even the smallest timber. As an instance of this process 
may be mentioned Dhanwe, a large taluk of pargana Chakai, 
where the forest has long ago been cleared, and even the paddy 
fields are losing their fertility. It is made up of hummocky 
hills (damgis), and the chief component of the soil is quartz 
stone. The stony ground, having yielded a crop or two of kulthi 
to the first clearers, refuses to bear trees, much less crops or grass. 
The result is that the number of cattle has yearly decreased 


owing to the absence of fodder, and the decrease of cattle implies — 


decrease of manure, which must be applied in large quantities 
to terraced paddy fields to make up for the loss caused by 
extremely rapid drainage. Thus the village, though cleared, has 
a diminishing rather than an increasing productiveness. - 
IMPROVE In South Monghyr cultivators have adopted two new ideas 
er a introduced by the Opium- Department, viz., (1) to plough in 
TION, ridges and furrows running east and west, and sow only on the 
north slope of the ridges, so as to protect the young plants from 
the extreme heat of the sun; and (2) to sow wheat in small 
ee round the poppy beds, so as to attract caterpillars, ete., 
rom the growing poppy to the wheat. Both these ideas have 
been largely adopted in the last two or three years, but the 
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future alone can show whether they will become part of the 
stock of agricultural lore. Otherwise, there is little to chronicle 
under this head, with the exception of the introduction of new 
paying crops, such as potatoes. The latter have now become 
popular ; and even in the less advanced tracts to the south, they 
are now grown largely by the Kunjras of Jami, Chaksi and 
Tilwa. 

With the exception of iron roller sugarcane mills, improved 
implements have not come into favour. Formerly the cane was 
squeezed by being passed between two revolving wooden cylin- 
ders, but the pressure thus obtained was weak and uneven, and 
the operation had to be repeated several times, and even then 
the juice was not wholly extracted. This archaic mill has been 
superseded by one of iron, by means of which not only is the 
work done much more expeditiously, but far less juice is left in 
the cane. The new machine has come into use almost every- 
where, and the raucous creaking of the old wooden mills, once 
so characteristic of the early spring, is now rarely to be heard. 
The value of catch-crops is well understood, #.e., of crops taken 
off the lands between the crops of an ordinary rotation when 
otherwise the. land would remain fallow. As an example of 
such catch-crops may be mentioned shesdr?, which is sown 
broad-cast in the rice fields as they are drying up at the end 
of the rains. In this case a double advantage is reaped; there 
is the additional crop of straw and grain, and khesar¢ being 
a leguminous crop, increases the store of nitrogen, /.¢., it adds 
some plant-food to the soil. Gram is similarly sown in rice 
fields after the paddy has been harvested. With the exception 
of rice, few of the crops are grown singly. As many as five or 
six different crops may be seen growing mixed up together in 
the same field, such as wheat or barley with linseed, mustard, 
gram, khesdri and masur7. 

The mango is found all over the district, but 1t is more coms Fruits 
mon north of the Ganges and along its southern bank than in pip 
the hill tracts, where it gives place to mahua (Bassia fattfolia). 
The mango yield is very uncertain, but in good seasons forms a 
considerable portion of the food of the people in May and June. 
The mahud tree and its products have been already described in 
Chapter I. The jack-fruit or kathal (Artocarpus mtegrifolta) is 
common, and the plantain is found all over the district, being © 
especially common in North Monghyr, but the fruit is usually of 
a very coarse description. The palm-tree or ¢a/ (Borassus flabelhi- 
fer) is very common, and produces vast quantities of ¢ari (toddy), 
the fermented sap of which is obtained from the peduncles cut 
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before flowering. The date-palm or khajtr is also cultivated for 
the tari it yields. The tamarind or imi, the bair (Zizyphus 
jujuba), the sharifa or custard apple, and the jam (Eugenia 
Jambolana) are numerous, and their fruit is in considerable. 
demand. Among figs, the fruit of the dumar (Ficus carica) and 
gular (F. glomerata) are eaten by the lower classes. Citrus acida 
and other species of lime, when properly cultivated, grow to per- 
fection. The wood-apple or kathbel and the bel (Afgle Marmelos) 
are highly esteemed, and are found all over the district. The 
karaunda (Carissa carandas) is another fruit tree very generally 


cultivated ; its fruit is used to make a jelly very like red-currant 


jelly, and other preserves, The pine-apple grows only in the 
north of the district. The white and black mulberry yield fruit 
in profusion, and the “itchi (Nephelium lichi) grows well; but 
the oranges and pomelos grown in the district are of an inferior 
description, and seldom worth eating. Peach and apricot thrive 
indifferently, and though the pear tree is found in gardens, the 
fruit is not good. Other common fruits are the loquat (/uhat), 
pomegranate or andr, the guava or gayahu, which grows to a large 
size, and the papaya or papitd. 

A large number of vegetables are cultivated, among which 
may be mentioned potatoes, cucumbers, brinjals (baigun), chillies 
or capsicums, cauliflowers, onions, peas, radishes, garlic, ete. The 
ramturdi, known to Huropeans as “lady’s fingers,’ is grown in 
almost every garden. ‘The sweet melon or kharbuja grows luxu- 
riantly on the sandy didras bordering the Ganges, and the water 
melon (farbuja) is equally common. The suitability of much of 
the soil for vegetable gardening may be gathered from an account 
of a vegetable and flower show held in the Government gardens 
at Monghyr in 1877. ‘In order to show what the ground can 
produce when properly cultivated and manured, the Superin- 
tendent, General Murray, exhibited one of the largest groups 
of vegetables ever seen. They were piled up in a pyramid, 
and the base, which measured twenty feet in circumference, was 
trimmed with cauliflowers—each four feet round—potatoes, 
turnips, carrots, lettuces, cabbages, and green peas, which would 
have excited admiration even in Covent Garden. Plantains, 
green coconuts and tomatoes, with capsicums—six inches long— 
formed a second tier; whilst the whole was crowned with a 
gigantic species of cucumber—five feet long—which had grown 
upon the roof of the gardener’s hut.””* 

The cattle are generally small and of poor quality. There 
is good pasturage among the hills to the south during the rainy 


* E. Lockwood, Natural History, Sport and Travel. 
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season and in the grass lands of Pharkiya in the dry season, but 
elsewhere grazing lands are deficient, and the account given 30 
years ago applies to-day. ‘‘ Every one who has travelled through 
this district must have been struck with the miserable condition 
of the cattle. ‘Their only chance of getting a good meal is by 
trespassing and eating the growing crops, their usual fodder con- 
sisting of the scanty grass which grows along the roadside, and 
the weeds which spring up among the stubble after the crops 
have been cut.” Even in the south of the district the jungle 
yields poor grazing during the dry season, and only those who 
can afford to send them to the north-Gangetic plains in paryuna 
Pharkiya keep good stock. ‘There is no attempt at breeding 


oxen, and buffaloes are under-sized and of poor stamina. Sheep 


of an ordinary kind; yielding a poor fleece and scraggy mutton, 
are reared to some extent in Chakai. Horses are scaree, except 
in the stables of the larger zamindars, and even the ordmary 
spavined and cow-hocked country ponies are not very numerous. 
The semi-wild pig and the omnivorous goat are the most flourish- 
ing domestic animals. The former are kept by Santals and by 
the lower labouring castes, such as Dosadhs and Musahars, for 
their own consumption. The latter are kept by the Goalas of 
every village. They thrive on the jungly herbage which is too 
scanty for the support of cattle, and are generally of fair size 
and strong. There is a veterinary dispensary at Monghyr, where 
1,315 cattle were treated in 1907-08, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
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NATURAL CALAMITIES. 


Listy Since the creation of the district, famine has occurred twice, 


TO 
FAMINE, 


FAMINES. 


viz., in 1866 and 1874, and there have been two years of scarcity, 
viz., 1892 and 1897. The experience of these years shows that 
the south of the district is most liable to famine, because there the 
people are mainly dependent on the winter rice crop. North 
Monghyr is almost immune, the only portion affected in 1874 and 
in 1892 being the north of the Gogri thana, where there is a large 
area under rice, while in 1897 the whole tract escaped. It would 
appear that in this area short and even unseasonable rainfall is 
less disastrous in its effects than in South Monghyr, mainly 
because the winter rice crop is comparatively unimportant and the 
tenants are not dependent on a single season’s crop but on two. 
The proverb that it is an ill wind that blows nobody any good is 
specially applicable to this area. A late monsoon, which else- 
where means the failure of the paddy seedlings, is usually coin- 
cident with a late rise of the Ganges; and the result is that the 
cultivators in the long strip of North Monghyr bordering on the 
Ganges get a bumper maize crop. On the other hand, an early 
failure of the monsoon, which involves the drying up of land under 
winter rice, coincides with an early subsidence of the Ganges 
floods. ‘The cultivator is consequently able to prepare the soil and 
sow early rab: crops, the money value of which is enhanced by the 
failure of the rice crop elsewhere, as well as by the fact that they 
come on the market in advance of other rabi crops. In the inland 
portions of the same area a comparative failure of the early 
monsoon rains is actually an advantage to the maize crop. Here, 
too, as in the daras, an early stoppage of the rains gives an early 
rabi season, and as the cultivator relies as much on well irrigation 
as on rainfall for his most valuable crops, the comparative shortage 
of moisture is not very material. The following is a brief account 
of the famines from which the district has suffered. 

The famine of 1866 was most severely felt in the south-west 


Famine of and west of the district, in an area of about 1,300 square miles, 


1866. 


where rice is the staple crop. The crop of 1864 failed toa 
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‘ considerable extent, and, with the certainty of a repeated failure 

| in 1865, the market rate of the commonest sort of rice rose in 
October of the latter year to1l seers forthe rupee. Other food- 
grains became proportionately dear, and the inhabitants of the 
distressed localities began to flock into the town of Monghyr, 
where the gratuitous distribution of food was begun in November. 
At the close of the year there wassome relaxation of the pressure 
in consequence of the gathering of the winter rice, and the con- 
tinuation of public relief was deemed unnecessary. But this crop 
was also scanty, and after it had been reaped, agricultural labour 

was again at adiscount. The distress occasioned by the prevailing 
high prices of food now began to be felt in a more severe degree, 
the rate for rice in March being 104 to 8 seers, for pulses 15 to 
83 seers and for maize 17 to 13 seers per rupee. In April crowds 
of paupers frequented the town, and next month the Municipal 
Committee resolved to undertake some works for the express 
purpose of assisting the destitute. As the object was to give 
employment to those who were able te work, but could find no 
market for their labour elsewhere, the rate of payment was fixed 
somewhat below the ordinary rates, but no labour was attracted 
on these terms. 

No further relief measures were attempted till the following 
July, when, in consequence of the distress prevailing, the 
gratuitous distribution of food was resumed. ‘The price of rice 
had now risen as high as 74 to 7 seers, of pulses 10 to 8% seers, 
and of maize 14 to 10 seers per rupee. Relief centres were 
established on the south of the Ganges at Monghyr, Jamui, 
Parsanda, Sikandra, Sheikhpura and Chakai in July and August; 
and on the north of the Ganges, where distress appeared later, 
at Begusarai and Teghra in the end of August and September. 
The month of greatest suffering was September, when the price 
of rice still ranged from 7} to 7 seers per rupee. In this month 

! the daily average number gratuitously relieved was 2,200 ; and 
in October 767 persons were employed on the construction of a 
new road between Jamui and Chakai. The highest total daily 
average number of persons obtaining public relief throughout the 
district at any period of the famine was 3,450. The distress 
was aggravated by an outbreak of cholera over the whole south- 
west of the district. Deaths from this disease were very 
numerous, especially in Sheikhpura and Sikandra, owing to the 
crowding together of large numbers of people, reduced by want of 
food to avery low condition of bodily strength. The number of 

deaths due to disease, assisted or engendered by want, was return- 

' ed by the police at 605 and deaths from actual starvation at 642. 
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Famine of | As in other districts of Bihar, the rainfall of 1871 in Monghyr 
1872: was above the average, but it does not appear from official 
reports that the crops suffered. In 1872 the rainfall, normal as 
far as quantity is concerned, was not happily distributed in the 
Begusarai and headquarters subdivisions, while in Jamui it was 
appreciably deficient. ‘Ihe consequence was that nowhere in the 
district were the crops above the average, while in Jamui they 
were decidedly below it.. On the whole, the seasons preceding the 
summer of 1878 had not been as prosperous in South Monghyr as 
in the rest of Bihar ; and although there was no actual scarcity, 
the prices current in the latter half of 1872 and the first half of 
1878 show that the food-grain market was from 10 to 20 per cent. 
dearer than it previously had been. This antecedent period of 
pressure must have had, to some extent, an exhausting effect on 
the resources of the people. 

The rainfall of 1873 was not greatly deficient in quantity, but 
it was unequally distributed. In July and August it was in 
excess; in September, when heavy rain is necessary, it was less 
than half the normal fall of that month ; and in October there 
was no rain at all. ‘The rainfall therefore was excessive, when 
excess was likely to be most injurious, and deficient, when a 
copious downpour was wanted. The consequence of this unseason- 
able excess and abnormal deficiency was that only three-eighths of 
the autumn crops were saved ; while the outturn of winter rice in 
the headquarters and Begusarai subdivisions was but one-eighth, 
and in the Jamui subdivision, which is the great rice-producing 
region of the district, but one-fourth of an average crop. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that in January 1874 the prices of rice 
and Indian-corn, the two staple articles of food, were double the 
normal rates at that time of the year. “It is,’ wrote Mr. A. P. : 
(now Lord) MacDonnell, “a fact pregnant with meaning that they ¥ 
were dearer than the prices which prevailed in January 1866. In 
the latter year the high prices of January rose to famine rates in 
April, and all through the summer and well into the autumn 
those famine rates prevailed. The result was a mortality which 
Mr. Cockerell’s figures do not attempt to measure, and scenes of 
ghastly misery, of which I retain a vivid recollection.’’* 

Fortunately, during the earlier months of the year the district 
food-supply received a large addition from the produce of the rabi 
crops, which yielded three-fourths of an average harvest all over 
the district. This favourable outturn was doubtless largely due 
to the fact that much of the soil, being liable to inundation, is to 





* Food-grain Supply and Famine Relief in Bikar and Bengal, Calcutta, 1876. 
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a considerable degree independent of the rainfall. This was not 
all. The moisture in the soil, which brought the radi to, if not 
full, at least nearly full maturity, enabled the people, herein 
far more fortunate than their neighbours to the north, to sow 
alarge crop of subsidiary food-grains, which, the Collector esti- 
mated, covered 10 per cent. of the cultivated area of the district. 
It may, therefore, be said that the district drew, from internal 
sources, a supply of food-grain sufficient, had it been freely avail- 
able, and had none been exported, to have supported the people 
in their usual state for nine months, or sufficient to have supported 
them in straitened circumstances over the whole period of the 
scarcity. But the local food-supply could bave done no more 
than this, it was by no means freely available, and it was largely 
exported. The consequence was a continuous pressure which, at 
times and in particular localities, deepened into actual distress, 
necessitating Government relief. 

The following minute was recorded by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Richard Temple, concerning the prospects of the 
district, on the 28th March 1874, when nearly all the crops 
of the year had been reaped, and the position of affairs could be 
estimated with considerable accuracy : —‘‘ The district is divided 
by the Ganges into two parts, northern and southern. On 
both banks of the river, especially the northern, there are spring 
erops which have turned out excellently well, and thus a 
large portion of the district is placed beyond the reach of 
apprehension. But in the northern part of the district there 
isa tract named Bakhtiyarpur, included in the thana of Gogri, 
which is separated from the basin of the Ganges by a belt of 
swamp, and in which the main staple of rice has failed, having 
only produced a one-sixteenth to one-eighth yield. In the 
southern part is also a broad tract, comprising the thanas of 
Sheikhpura and Sikandra, dependent mainly on the rice crop, 
which for the most part failed, having a yield of only three- 


 sixteenths. There is also a hilly tract around a branch of the 


Vindhyas jutting out against the Ganges, within which the rice 
crop has failed, especially near Kharagpur, which belongs to the 
Darbhanga Raj. Throughout the district there are autumn crops, 
Indian corn and the like, which last proved indifferent, with a 
yield of only six-sixteenths. | 
“The general situation may be summarized thus. Several 
tracts of the district have lost the greater part of their food-supply 
for nearly a year; but in juxtaposition with these there are tracts 
with excellent crops. There are as good facilities for trade and 
communication as could reasonably be expected in any district. 
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_At present, the poorer classes in the distressed tracts ate engaged 


in cutting the harvest in the flourishing portions of the district, 
and when this employment ceases, 7.¢c.,in afew days more, they 
will probably come in great numbers suddenly on the hands of 
Government for relief. Thus, the period of distress will be pro- 
bably at its worst from the 15th April till the 15th June, when, 
if the rains fall favourably, employment will be again obtainable. 
But the distress, though mitigated, will last till the produce 
of the autumn crop comes in by the beginning of September, 
after which time it will cease.” As will be seen later, this 
forecast proved correct. | 

On the 24th April it was reported that, except in the neighbour- 
hood of Bakhtiyarpur, the condition of the district was on the 
whole satisfactory. The cold-weather crops had been succeeded 
by a good mahud crop; supplies were ample; and there had been 
no great export of rahi grain, while the number of persons on 
relief works had fallen to 5,364. At the end of May the con- 
dition of affairs was generally favourable, and in most cases 
improved ; but the circle officers of Bakthiyarpur stated that “there 
can be no doubt, that, but for the timely assistance of Government, 
many thousands of persons would have died of starvation in this 
circle.” In the beginning of August none of the subdivisional or 
circle officers reported any distress; and a large incoming bhadoi 
harvest was spoken of, except on the low lands near Lakhisarai, 
where this crop was destroyed by floods in the Kiul. The circle 
officer of that tract remarked: ‘The cultivators here sow on 
chance every year, and do not get a crop once in five years. This 
year their hopes were perhaps raised by the advanced stage to 
which the crop reached, while the result was the more unfortunate, 
owing to the short crop of last year.” On the 3rd October all 
relief had ceased. 

The average daily number of persons employed on relief works 
was 4,210 in December 1873 and 5,227 in January 1874 ; it rose 
to 10,596 in May and to 11,148 in June 1874, and then fell 
sharply to 3,912 in July, 1,972 in August and 3382 in September. 
The average daily number of persons gratuitously relieved was 
3,402 at the end of May and reached the maximum of 5,150 in 
the beginning of August. It fell to 2,084 in the first part of 
September and to 100 at the end of that month, Altogether, 
Rs. 4,08,322 were spent on relief, viz.. Rs. 88,865 on charitable 
relief, Rs. 1,382,993 on wages of labour and Rs. 1,86,464 on 
loans. 

Scarcity occurred in 1892 owing to the scanty outturn of the 
winter rice crop of 1891, preceded by a short crop in 1890. 
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Anxiety was felt chiefly for the low tract of country in the 
Monghyr subdivision, on the north of the Ganges, extending to 
the boundaries of Darbhanga and Bhagalpur; but eventually 
relief operations were found necessary only in the extreme north 
of this belt, within the jurisdiction of the Bakhtiyarpur outpost 
of the Gogri thana. Several influences combined to accentuate 
the distress in this tract, viz, (1) the extreme poverty of the 
population in all seasons; (2) the sandy nature of the soil over 
most of the area; and (3) the failure of the rains for two succes- 
sive seasons. ‘The tract cévers an area of some 400 square miles, 
of which the western portion is flooded during the rainy season and 
is devoted to paddy. The almost complete failure of the paddy 
in 189], after a very small crop of 1890, rendered the larger 
part of the population wholly dependent upon sdg and roots. 

Relief works were started in February 1892, but were at 
first very poorly attended, apparently because of the recollection 
of the relief operations in 1874. In that year also Bakhtiyarpur 
was a relief centre, and the ryots had a vivid recollection of 
how grain carts rumbled into their villages, and they fared more 
or less luxuriously ; and they fancied they would be treated in a 
similar manner if they refused to do coolies’ work on the roads. 
The numbers on work continued to be low till the latter part of 
May, when the excavation of some tanks in the extreme north 
of the district resulted in a sudden rush of labourers. The 
highest average daily attendance on relief works (1,815 persons) 
was reached in the week ending the 2nd July. After that the 
situation was so far relieved by opportune rain and the prospect 
of a good bhadot crop, that the number of labourers rapidly 
dwindled away until the relief works were closed on the 23rd 
July. Gratuitous relief was commenced in the latter part of 


' February, and continued till the 20th August, ¢e., a month 
longer than the relief works. The average daily number so 


relieved was 235 for a period of 24 weeks, the daily number 
seldom falling below 200, but never exceeding 300. 

The following summary of the main features of the Bane 
is extracted from the final report of the Collector (Mr. C. A. 
Oldham, I.c.s.):—‘‘ Relief operations were undertaken on but 
a very small scale ina small and compact area. Appearances 
were certainly in favour of expecting that a very large propor- 
tion of the population would rush to the works. From the small 
numbers shown in the rolls, a lesson may be learnt, firstly, that 
after one year’s total failure and a very small harvest of a previous 
year, the people could still manage to tide over the distress. The 
only explanation of this is that they keep a year’s stock at least 
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in store, and this was proved to me on more than one occasion 
in the villages. Secondly, the remarkable extent to which the 
poorer classes can find means of subsistence from roots and bulbs. 
The remarkable abundance of two roots, chichor and bisaur, the 
former a bulb somewhat like a very small potato growing in low- 
lying swamps, and the latter tae root of an aquatic plant, had a 
very potent effect in allaying the distress. In every village a 
crowd of women and children might be seen digging up these 
roots and drying them for food. I calculated that some 5,000 


people were living more or less entirely on these roots, and the 


Famine of 
1897. 


very unusual drought had dried up the beds of chaurs which, in 
ordinary years, remain full, and so gave access to a larger 
supply.” 

Monghyr was scarcely affected by the famine of 1897, which 
was so severely felt in the neighbouring district of Darbhanga. 
The rainfall of 1895-96 had been short, amounting only to 
33°64 inches, and the crops had consequently been by no means 
full; but work and money were plentiful, and the cultivators 
obtained good prices for their produce. In 1896-97 the district 
shared in the drought which lasted till May;in the break in 
the rains from the 20th July to the 20th August, which spoiled 
the hopes of the bhadoi; and in the final drought from the 
24th September to the 3lst December 1896. After that date 
there was good rain every month, and the weather was parti- 
cularly favourable to agricultural prospects, though not to the 
mango and mahuad crops. Not one in twenty of the mango 
trees flowered, and the mahud blossoms being injured by the 
storms of March, the produce was from a half to two-thirds of 
the average. On the other hand, the district was fortunate in 
receiving no less than 11°26 inches of rain in September 1896, 
and the total rainfall from April 1896 to April 1897 was 41:80 
inches. In the end, the outturn of Ddkudvi was 104 annas, of 
winter rice 8 annas and of radi 12 annas, taking 16 annas to 
represent the average outturn. 

In one respect the position was peculiar, viz., that the district 
produced enough food to support its own population, but the 
famine in Upper India and the failure of crops in Eastern 
Bengal drained off the surplus, and high prices prevailed 
not only for rice but for all food-grains. The people, in fact, 
suffered owing to high prices caused by exportation rather than 
to bad local crops. Still, though there was some distress owing 
to the high level of prices, the pinch was felt only in parts of 
the Jamui and Monghyr subdivisions. Here, however, the poppy 


was an excellent crop, enabling the people to pay their rents, 
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while they saved their food-grains ; and the Begusarai subdivision 
fared well, owing to the good crops of tobacco and pepper which 
are extensively grown there. Nothing like famine ensued, the 
necessary public relief being afforded by means of a fund raised 
locally and expended on charitable relief. The District Board, it 
is true, started a road from Chakai to Nawadih in the Jamii 
subdivision, as a test relief work, in order to ascertain whether 
the opening of relief works was necessary ; but it did not attract 
labourers. 

Though the northern portion of the district is not, as a rule, Liapstty 
liable to suffer much from short and unseasonable fall, it is exposed ee 
to flood from the overflowing of the Ganges and its aftluents. 
In Gogri thana, with the exception of a small area in the extreme 
north, and in the north-eastern portion of thana Begusarai, the 
whole country is regularly flooded by the overflow of the 
Baghmati and the Tiljiga rivers and their numerous tributaries, 
The extent of the flood varies from year to year, but, as no 
attempt is made to grow any but cold-weather crops in the area 
liable to flood, the damage done is confined to years when the 
flood subsides too late to allow such cultivation—and this can 
seldom or ever happen except in comparatively small areas where 
cultivation is ordinarily precarious. In the central portion of 
thanas Teghra and Begusarai floods are not, as a rule, caused by 
the overflow of the Burh Gandak, which flows between high and 
well-defined banks, and any damage that may be caused there- 
by to the bhadoi crops is counterbalanced by the increased 
outturn of the succeeding cold-weather crops. In the southern 
strip, between the Ganges and the railway embankment, there are 
annual inundations, which vary, however, in extent and in point 
of time. Much depends on the latter factor, eg., in the 
floods of September 1904 less damage was caused than in 
those of August 1894, because the crops had already been partly 
reaped in the former year, whereas the floods of 1894 occurred 
a week or ten days before harvesting could be commenced, 

At the same time, it must be admitted that there is a general 
belief that since the building of the railway embankment, the 
floods invariably do damage, however seasonable they may be. 
In the first place, the embankment confines the flood-water to a 
smaller area, which is thus flooded to a greater depth than would 
otherwise have been the case. Secondly, it banks the water up, 
preventing it from spreading northwards and eastwards gradually 
as it used to do, without doing any particular harm. Now the 
banked-up water either drowns the crops or flows in a rapid 
current eastward, breaching landhs and, by its rush, damaging 
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crops. Apart from this, however, even a destructive flood has 
one compensating advantage in the shape of a rich deposit of silt 
and a corresponding prolific rab: crop in the next cold weather. 

Of late years the most serious floods have been those of 1894, 
1901, 1904, 1905 and 1906. From the following description of 
the floods of 1904 and 1906 an idea may be gathered of the 
general nature of the floods to which the north of the district is 
hable. 

The flood of 1904 was due to the abnormal height to which 
the Ganges rose. It was not quite so high asin 1901, when 
the gauge at Monghyr read 27°75 feet above zero on the &th 
September; but in the latter year the flood rose and fell 
more rapidly. On the 4th September 1901, the water stood at 
24:67 feet, on the 5th it rose to 25°75 feet, on the 6th to 
26°67 feet, on the 7th to 27°5 feet, and on the 8th to 27°75 
feet; but it fell again so rapidly that by the 11th it was 
down to 24°58 feet and by the 14th September to 17°58 feet 
only. It was over 25 feet for six days only. In 1904 the river 
rose above 25. feet on the 14th August, attained 27°25 feet on 
the 19th, and fell to 26°83 feet on the 20th, to 25:75 feet on the 
24th and to 24°58 feet onthe 29th. It was thus altogether 15 
days above 25 feet. Owing to the duration of this flood, the 
maximum attained and the existence of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway embankment, it was probably one of the 
severest floods ever experienced in the tracts affected. These 
tracts were (1) the country round Begusarai to the west, (2) the 
country round Gogri to the east, and (8) a small tract near 
Monghyr town. It will be convenient to deal with each of these 
tracts separately. 

_ The flood in Begusarai was mainly due to the fact that the 
Gupta Bandh, an embankment about 13 miles long extending 
from Mahna to Samho, was breached in 10 or 12 places, and the 
Ganges water poured in from the south and west, flooding the 
whole area south of the Bengal and North-Western Railway line 
from two miles west of Tilrath station up to Ballia. To the east 
of Ballia the country was also flooded, but this occurs nearly 


every year, and was not due to the bursting of the bandh. The ~ 


area flooded in consequence of the bursting of the bandh has been 
variously estimated at 67 or 100 square miles. The depth of 
water varied according to the configuration of the country. 
In some low-lying places it was 5 to 10 feet deep; round 
village sites it was rarely more than 4 or 5 feet deep ; and 
u large number of villages built on higher sites were not touched. 
The state of affairs in Begusarai itself may be gathered from the 
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report of the Collector, Mr. C. A, Oldham, res. “All 
communication between the railway station and the town and 
subdivisional office was cut off by the floods. The water was 
beyond a man’s depth, and a swift current was flowing eastwards. 
Luckily we spied a boat in the distance, which the police had 
brought to render assistance in the town, and which we hailed 
| and got into. We first proceeded to some houses where 15 or 20 
people were sitting on the roofs, and as they were in danger of 
being washed away, we took them off in two trips to some high 
land; and then proceeded through streets to the subdivisional 
office. Here we found the Subdivisional Officer, Mr. Ward, 
eS . isolated on the upper storey of his house, with the inmates of the 
local subsidiary jail on his roof, and records from his subordinate 
offices, thana, etc., in the upper verandahs. The flood had come 
in so suddenly, that he had scarcely had time to save the stamps 
and notes in the treasury and the records of his office, thana, jail, 
etc. When we arrived, the water was 9 inches over the plinth. 
It continued to rise that night, and, to make matters worse for 
the poor people outside, it rained in torrents. Owing to the ~ 
- current, kutcha houses were falling on all sides. I decided to get 
to the railway line, as communication might be wholly cut off at 
any moment and I could better organize relief from Monghyr. 
We got into the boat and tried to reach the station, but could 
make no headway against the current where it was strongest, and 
were driven back to the subdivisional office and residence : the 
office is in the lower storey and the residence in the upper storey 
of the same building. Next morning, I got tothe station by 
going down with the current in the boat and striking the railway 
embankment. The water was at this time more than a foot deep 
over the plinth of the lower storey, and three feet deep around 
re the building.” | 
The flood was the highest on record in the town, the 
next highest flood there, according to local tradition, having 
occurred some 80 years before, when the water came up to the 
subdivisional office, but did not top the plinth. Im 1901, when 
the Ganges reached 28 feet (the record for Monghyr since gauge 
readings have been taken), the Gupta Bandh was also breached, 
but the water only just reached the subdivisional office drain, 
and did not actually touch the building itself. On this occasion 
the water was about two feet {higher than on either of the 
previous occasions, and, moreover, the damage done to houses was 
very much greater, 
i. 3 The tract that suffered most was that lying between the 
e Bengal and North-Western Railway line and the Tirhut road. 
I 
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Here the water, having topped and breached the road in its 
progress northwards, was stopped by the railway embank- 
ment, and then turned eastwards, a considerable current set- 
ting in between the road and the railway, which are not far 
apart. No less than 1,125 kutcha (mud-walled) houses are 
known to have collapsed, but the houses in the didra, which are 
built of wattle and thatch, nearly all withstood the flood. The 
bhadoi crops, consisting chiefly of maize, were seriously damaged. 
Much fortunately had already been harvested, but of the remain- 
der some was entirely destroyed and in places 50 to 75 per cent. 
was lost. : 

In the Gogri tract the flood was due to the bursting of the 
Gogri embankment, which on the 18th August suddenly 
settled. and the water bursting over it, soon made a large breach. 
Luckily the people in the villages on the east of the embank- 
ment had been warned to get their property away and be ready 
to decamp at a moment’s notice, and they had acted on this 
advice, though very reluctantly, so that no lives were lost. Nine 
villages were flooded, and though a large number of houses were 
damaged, no person was drowned and no cattle lost. The area 
flooded in this part of the district was 13 square miles. 

In the third tract the area affected comprised only Khagaria 
and its immediate vicinity; but the loss of grain was much 
greater than anywhere else. Here the inundation was due to the 
Ganges flood banking up the waters of the Burh Gandak, and 
the water entered the town by first overtopping, and then breach- 
ing, the embankment of the Khagaria Sisauni road, which serves 
as a protection to the town on #he west. The breach occurred in 
the evening of the 17th August, and on the morning of the 18th 
the water entered the western bazar, completely flooding it by the 
afternoon of the same day, while by the 19th the eastern extre- 
mity of the town was also under water. 

Besides the above three tracts, several of the diaras in the 
Ganges were flooded, and in places cut away by the force of the 
current. On 19th August the Basdeopur Taufir didra began to 
cut away, and next day some 1,200 persons with their cattle and 
property were safely brought away in boats to the mainland. 
Harnathpur and Raghunathpur didras, in midstream north of 
Monghyr, next commenced to be cut away by the current. On 
the 21st instant 7 men, with 43 head of cattle and other property, 
were safely brought away on boats from Harnathpur didra. 

- On the 22nd instant, news having been received that Harnathpur 
was in extreme danger, a Deputy Magistrate chartered a steamer 
and boats, and with the assistance of the’ poli¢e rescued some 95 
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persons, their property, and 210 cattle, leaving no one on the 
diara, which was subsequently swept away. All the inhabitants 
of Raghunathpur diara with their cattle were safely brought 
away next day, and the people were removed without loss of life 
from Chaintola on the Zamindigri didra, which was also being 
cut away. ; : 


In 1906 the fivuods which annually visit Pharkiya pargana and ee of 


parts of the Bagusarai subdivision, and which are caused mainly 
by the overflow of the Gandak and Tiljuiga and by the Ganges 
spill, were unusually early. About the 14th August the Gandak 
and Tiljuga began to rise to an abnormal height, and about the 
same time the Ganges also reached a height of over 24 feet. 
The Collector, who was out at Chaprion, found on his way back 
to Khagaria on the 17th that except on very high lands nearly 
all the villages had suffered and that the Jhadot crop was practi- 
cally destroyed. Only in a few villages had the villagers managed 
to cut and save some partially ripe marud and maize. A large 
number of people had been rendered homeless and were in great 
distress, the more so as the outturn of raéi had been very poor 
during the previous season and the dhadoi in 1905 had also been 
nearly-a, failure. The flood continued to rise till the 19th, 


remained stationary for 4 or 5 days, and began to fall about the 


28rd. By this time the whole ofthe Pharkiya pargana north of 
the railway line, with the exception of a few villages and high 
lands in the north-eastern corner, had been swamped, and entire 
villages were under water; while in the Begusarai subdivision the 
Gandak, with its tributary the Balan, had done considerable 
damage in a strip of land, about 6 or 7 miles broad, along 
the southern bank of the Gandak, 

The area between the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
line and the Ganges, which is liable to inundation by the floods of 
that river, suffered much less, for it has partial protection from 
the Public Works Department embankment near Teghra, the 
Gupta Bandh in the Begusarai subdivision, and the Gogri Bangh 
near Gogri; and so long as they did not give way, the only areas 
liable to flood were those lying outside them, viz., the area between 
the Gupta and Gogri Bandhs, and the area east of the Gogri 
Bandh. Fortunately these embankments remained intact and 
the Ganges did not rise very high; and though crops were 
lost in places south and east of the Gupta Bandh, the damage 
does not appear to have been as great as had often been the case 
in previous years. 

Altogether, an area of 1,074 square miles suffered from the 
floods, the distress being keenest in parts of Ballia thina and in 
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the portion of the Khagarii thana bounded on the east by a line 
from Khagaria to Sarabjita Ghat, on the north-east by the Tiljtga 
river up to Mohraghat, on the north-west by the boundary of the 
district, and on the south-west by a line from Bakhri to Khagaria. 
South of the Ganges the has Mahal ryots of Binda diara and 
Kutlupur lost their bhador, and much damage was caused in the 
area between the river and the East Indian Railway line from 
Monghyr to Kajra. Loans were given to the distressed in 
the tracts most severely affected, viz., the Gogri and Khagaria 
thanas and the Bakhtiyarpur outpost. It was at first intended 
to fix the average of loans at Re. 1 per db/gha and to distribute 
no loan to any ryot possessing more than 10 diyhds; but this 
idea had to be given up owing to the serious nature of the distress 
prevailing. The average was, therefore, raised to Rs. 2 per 
bigha, and agriculturists having 20 b/ghds were allowed loans. 
Tt soon became evident, however, that even this was insuffi- 
cient ; consequently, the average was again raised to Rs. 3 per 
bighd, and the maximum amount which a single individual could 
take was fixed at Rs. 80. Altogether Rs. 56,000 were distripune’ 
as loans. 

The most important embankments are those of the Bengal aind 
North-Western Railway, viz., (1) the main line, which runs along 
the south of the north Gangetic portion of the district, at an 
interval from the Ganges varying from about 12 miles to less 
than a mile; and (2) a branch line recently constructed, called 
the Mansi-Bhaptiahi extension, which runs almost due north from 
Mansi and divides Gogri thana into two equal portions. Both 
the main line and its extension run along high embankments, 
and there has been much controversy regarding their effects on 
the drainage of North Monghyr and its liability to flood. There 
is, however, a general consensus of opinion that the embankment 
of the main line is, on the whole, a blessing to the country, in 
that it protects the area north of the line from the floods of the 
Ganges—an opinion which is supported by the evidence recently 
collected from ryots by the settlement officers. This question will 
be dealt with more fully later. | 

The case of the Mansi-Bhaptiahi extension is more difficult. 
Itsembankment runs straight across the natural drainage line 
of Gogri thana, and the sufficiency of the waterway provided in 
it isa matter of life and death to the cultivators. By an unfor- 
tunate coincidence, the two first years of its construction were 
marked by exceptional floods. In 1905, there were heavy local 
falls of rain, which laid the whole country under water and breach- 
ed the earth-work of the lime in many places. This experience was 
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repeated in a more serious form in 1906, when the local floods 
were due to sub-Himalayan rainfall. It will take many years of 
normal conditions to eradicate from the minds of the inhabitants 
of pargana Pharkiya the impression that their misfortunes were 
largely due to the construction of the new railway. As a matter 
of fact, moreover, it was found, on enquiry, that the allowance of 
waterway was insufficient, and a considerable increase had to be 
arranged for. 

A small area in the west of the Teghra thana is protected by a 
Government embankment; and south and south-east of Begusarai 
town there is a large triangular area confined between the Ganges 
and the railway, the major portion of which is protected by the 
Gupta Bandh, though the existence of the railway embankment no 
doubt intensifies the effects of flood. The rectangular area in the 
south of thana Gogri lying between the railway and the river, to 
the south of the Mansi and Maheshkund stations, is similarly 
protected to some extent by the Gogri Bandh. An account of 
these embankments is given below. 

There are also some small private embankments in some Private 
villages belonging to Babu Ram Bahadur Singh and in the embank- 
Government estate of Dhanupra in the extreme north, besides an ™*"™ 
embankment about four miles long constructed in Amosi village 
in the Khagaria thana during the year 1903. ‘These zamindari 
embankments,” writes Mr. H. McPherson, Director of Land 
Records, and formerly Collector of Monghyr, “are a source of 
much difficulty to the District Officer. The greater portion. of 
thana Gogri must, in my opinion, revert to the uncultivated 
condition in which it was seventy or one hundred years ago, unless 
the petty embankments are maintained in such a state of efficiency 
as will protect the country from injurious flood in ordinary years. 
They are useless in years of exceptional flood like 1905 or 1906, 
but they give the cultivators confidence and make cultivation 
possible in the average year. When maintained at ordinary 
flood level, they do not, I think, seriously endanger the welfare of 
adjoining tracts. In the winter of 1907-1908, about Rs. 20,000 
was taken by the Bahadurpur, Shankarpur and Bakhtiyarpur 
estates of pargana Pharkiya in the shape of land improvement 
loans, and spent on the repair of estate embankments. The 
expenditure of this money not only improved the efficiency of the 
embankments, but also afforded relief to the impoverished cultiva- 
tors and labourers, wlio had suffered so severely from the lossof ~° 
crops and destruction of houses attending the floods of 1905-1906.” 

The following is an account of the principal embankments in ~ 
the district. 
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In the west of thana Teghra a Government embankment, 
called the Monghyr Bandh, runs along the left bank of the Baya 


river from the district boundary to Barauni, and protects a large 


part of Teghra thana from inundation. Further east its place 
is to some extent taken by the high road from Teghra to 
Begusarai. 

South of the latter place is an old zamindari embankment, 
which was strengthened and repaired after the floods of 1889 by 


the late Mr. Ashutosh Gupta, who was Subdivisional Officer of. 


Begusarai from 1888 to 1890. Itis consequently known as the 
Gupta Bandh. It is an embankment about 13 miles long, starting 
from near Garhara and terminating on some high land near 
Saiyadpur below Samho, a large village south-east of Begusarai. 
This embankment gives partial protection to a large tract of 
country to the south of the present Bengal and North-Western 
Railway embankment, but until recently it has never been 
effective. In 1891 a proposal was made that it should be raised 
and strengthened, but was negatived by Government. In 1894 
the question of remodelling and maintaining the embankment was 
again raised and negatived, on the ground that the; construction 
of marginal embankments blocks the spill and tends to raise the 
flood-level and cause damage elsewhere. On the latter occasion it 


- was decided not to bring it under the Embankment Act, but 


that the zamindars might keep itin repair. It was, accordingly, 
the custom for the Subdivisional Officer to issue notices upon 
the zamindars to keep it in repair. This expedient, however, was 
not altogether successful, for the embankment was not properly 
maintained, portions being left untouched or imperfectly repaired. 
Moreover, conditions were made worse, and the danger of allowing 
it to fall into disrepair accentuated, by the construction of the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway line to the north. This line 
was opened to traffic in March 1900. 

It was found that its high embankment blocked the natural 
drainage of the country and prevented flood-water escaping to 
the north; and to make matters worse,a large number of folds 
sprung up to the south of it, which were more or less dependent 
on the imperfect protection afforded by the Gupta Bandh. 
The villagers. were, in fact, living as they wouldin a protected 
tract and cultivating the land as if it were properly protected, 
whereas it was not. Their danger was realized when the embank- 
ment was breached in the floods of 1904, the highest flood known 
in this portion of the Ganges. It was finally decided, in 1907, 
that Government should take over and maintain the embankment 
under the Bengal Embankment Act (II B. C. of 1882), and that 
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it should be remodelled and raised 34 feet above the high flood- 
level of that year. 

Further to the east is a short embankment about 7 miles long, Gogri 

known as the Gogri embankment, running from north-west to south- ee 
east at adistance of about halfa-mile from the bank of the Ganges. 
It was raised by the District Board a few years ago to protect 
Gogri and a number of villages situated between the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway line and the Ganges. An embank- 
ment at Gogri has existed from a very long time to protect the 
town of Gogri and the villages to the east and north, but some 
years ago the southern portion of it was carried away by the 
river, and with it the old town of Gogri, as shewn in the original 
survey maps. In 1899-1900 the remaining portion of the em- 
bankment was continued as a high raised road running south- 
east past Gogri-Jamalpur to a village called Bahadurpur, at an 
average distance of half a mile from the river. The flood of 
1901, however, breached the new earth-work in the dip where the 
Se paeiiont crosses what is known as the Ratan or Kauwa kol 
dhar (channel); and it was at the same place that the embank- 
ment gave away in 1904. 

After the floods of 1904 a special inquiry was made by the Effect of - 
late Mr. G. G. Maconchy, Superintending Engineer, Public Works ce 
Department, into their causes and the remedial measures required. bankment. 
The following extracts from his report give a brief summary of the 
facts elicited, which will shew sufficiently the effect produced by 
the embankment of the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 
Regarding the tract flooded by the breaching of the Gupta Bandh 
near Begusarai, Mr. Maconchy wrote :—“ The tract, bordering the 
Ganges as it does, has always been liable to floods. The ground 
is highest near the river, and the fall of the country is away from 
the river, inland, in roughly a north-eastern direction. There 
are no drainage lines leading from inland to the Ganges, though 
there are numerous spill channels leading away from the Ganges. 

The tract is low, and contains numerous dhars or depressions, in 
which water lodges.* The natural direction of the flood-water 
which tops the bank is nearly in a north-easterly direction to- 
wards the Burh Gandak, which traverses the country north of the 
railway. It is possible that the flood used not to actually fall into 
this river directly, as there is a low-lying tract between the river 
and the present alignment of the railway, which may have 
received the spill from the Gandak as well as from the Ganges, 


* Properly speaking, a dhar is not a depression, but the channel of a water: 
course or channel scoured by flowing flood-water. 
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In any case, however, the discharge used to oceur into the tract 
lying to the north of the railway, and the whole volume probably 
fell into the Gandak near its mouth or rejoined the Ganges 
through the low lands in that vicinity. . . It must be concluded 
that when the tract is flooded by the Ganges, the natural direction 
of the floods is towards the lower levels of the Gandak spill or 
of the back water from the Ganges lower down stream. 

“This flow is now blocked by (a) the Tirhut road and (2) the 
railway, both of which traverse the flooded tract in a direction 
(roughly) from east to west. The Tirhut road is much older than | 
the railway. It was, when constructed, provided with bridges \ 
to pass the water carried by the various spill-channels from the 
Ganges which it crosses. The waterway provided was, however, 
insufficient, and the excessive scour which occurred through the 
bridges endangered their safety, and consequently Government 
in 1888 sanctioned the blocking up of all the bridges. ‘he road 
has since then formed an obstruction, lying right across the lime 
of direction of the spill, but it has to be remembered that the road 
is liable to be overtopped and breached by high floods. When 
the railway was constructed, no waterway was provided, because 
the alignment ran just behind that of the existing road, in which 
there was no waterway. ‘Three or four small sluices were, how- 
ever, constructed to let off the residual drainage after the subsidence 
of floods. The railway bank is raised well above high flood level 
and is not, like the Tirhut road, liable to be overtopped and 
breached, and consequently forms a much more formidable obstacle 
to the flood-spill... In the flood of 1904 the spill was effectually 
stopped by the railway, which remained intact, and the flood was 
ponded up all along its south side, the depth above ground-level 
being about 8 feet at Begusarai, while the ground on the north 
side was dry. This ponding up shews beyond question that the pi 
railway is a complete obstruction to the floods. 

“Tt may be concluded (a) that great damage occurred, even 
before the railway was built, owing to the obstruction caused by 
the Tirhut road, though it is hardly safe to conclude, again, that 
the road was responsible for the whole of this damage - (6) that 
the road only caused obstruction in places, and that some outlet 
was afforded by the overtopping and breaching of the road; (c) 
that the construction of the railway has effectually blocked all 
outlet for the spill, and rendered absolute the partial evils caused 
by the road. The higher the flood, the worse comparatively is 
the effect of the railway, for alow flood might be completel 

ie pictery 
blocked by the road, whereas it inevitably breaches i high 
flood, while the rail ins j d Si as gee 
? € way remains intact... There are two ways of 
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preventing damage by future floods, viz. (1) to provide sufficient 
waterway under the railway to allow of the floods escaping 
towards the Burh Gandak. This would, in a high flood, involve 
the breaching of the Tirhut road, unless similar waterway were 
provided in it also; and (2) to build up the Gupta Bandh toa 
safe height above flood-level and of proper section, and thus 
exclude the floods altogether. 

“There remains an area of about 40 square miles from wien 
the escape of the Ganges floods towards the Gandak is prevented 
by the road and the railway. The damage is less severe here, as 
the flood comes in quietly from the Ganges as the flood rises. 
Still there is some obstruction to the natural direction of the spill, 
and some waterway appears to be required.” 

Regarding the other tracts affected by the floods of 1904, 
Mr. Maconchy wrote :—‘ The flood at Khagaria was caused by 
the Ganges flood backing up the Burh Gandak and is easily preven- 
tible by strengthening the first mile of the Khagaria-Sisauni road 
and constructing a cross embankment .up to the railway line. 
The flooding of Khagaria does not appear to have been affected 
by the closing of the Kasraiya Dhar, as that channel is silted up, 
and the construction of the railway can only have blocked a small 
amount of spill through this channel. The line, however, runs 
in a direction which apparently must shut off a certain amount 
of spill; and if thisis the case, some raising of the general flood- 
level must have occurred. Lower down, coming to the tract 
flooded by the breaching of the Gogri Bandh, there does not 
appear to have been any blocking of spill by the railway. The 
embankment is an old one, and has been breached before. The 
bank of the river, near which the embankment runs, has cut away 
a great deal in past years, but this is now said to be stopping. 
Any checking of flood-spill might tend to increase the cutting 
again.” 

j As a result of this inquiry, it was decided that the best 
measure to take was to make the Gupta Bandh effective as a flood 
bank, by renewing and rrising it, and for Government to maintain 
it under the Embankment Act at the cost of the persons benefited. 
As asubsidiary measure, arrangements have been made for open- 
ing a sluice to a culvert on the District Board road near the 
Tilrath railway station and for providingla sluiced culvert under 
the road there. 

The inquiry of 1904 dealt mainly with the protection of the 
Begusarai subdivision. Subsequently, (in 1906) another inquiry 
was made by Mr. B. K. Finnimore, Superintending Engineer, 
Public Works Department, regarding the liability of other tracts 
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to inundation. As regards the floodsof the Ganges, he found 
that persons owning land to the north of the railway embankment 
agreed that the effect of the railway embankment had been 
beneficial to them. ‘They were opposed to the idea of any more 
openings being made in it, on the ground that the benefit 
derived from its keeping out the Ganges flood more than 
compensated for its heading up floods from the rivers to the 
north. As regards the Gandak flood, Mr. Finnimore pointed 
out that the general fall of the country is from the Ganges 
to the Gandak, and that, when the latter is in high flood, the 
railway embankment in some places stops its spill, which other- 
wise would spread to the south when the Ganges was not in 
equally high flood. As, however, the Ganges flood always rises 
in August, andis during that month higher than the Gandak 
flood, he held that little, if any, benefit would accrue to the 
country north of the railway by providing sluices in the railway 
embankment to let the Gandak flood through, because they 
would have to be closed against the Ganges flood before the 
bhadoi crops were harvested. He further pointed out that from 
Lakshminia to Mansi the railway bank forms the only protection 
for the country to the north from the Ganges floods. 

On receipt of his report, Government decided not to take 
further action, holding that an opening in the railway would 
have no appreciable effect on the level of the water to the south, 
as its level depends on the height of the Ganges flood. Speaking 
generally, there appears to be little doubt that, as the railway 
embankment is unbridged from a point well outside the district 
on the west to within a short distance from Khagaria, (where 
there is a bridge over the Burh Gandak), and again from this 
point till it reaches the Kosi in the Purnea district, it serves to 
prevent the Ganges floods from spreading over a large area 
to the north, which was periodically flooded before the line was 
constructed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


RENTS, WAGES AND PRICES. 


Accurate statistics of rent rates are available only for the por- penne. 
tion of the district north of the Ganges and the Government gash 
estates south of that river, in which survey and settlement opera- rents. 
tions have been completed. The result of the proceedings is to 
show the following incidence of rents per acre in North 

' Monghyr :—ryots at fixed rates, Re. 1-9-8 ; settled and occupancy 
ryots, Rs. 2-15-4 ; non-occupancy ryots, Rs 2-10-10. The aver- 

age is Rs. 2-15-0 per acre, while under-ryots pay Rs. 3-15-4 per 
acre. ‘The incidence of rent rates paid in the different thanas by 
settled and occupancy ryots, who form the bulk of the peasantry, 

is Rs 3-11-1 per acre in Teghra, Rs. 3-6-9 in Begusarai and 

Rs. 2-6-9 in Gogri, the difference between the figures being largely 
accounted for by the extent to which the three thanas are liable 

to inundation. On the whole, rents are lower than in other 
districts of North Bihar, but this is due to the strikingly low rate 

of Gogri, in a large part of which there is still keen competition 

for tenants; those of thanas Teghra and Begusarai are more 
nearly on a level with those of adjoining districts. They are 
lenient in land held under indigo factories, and below the general 
average in Government estates. 

South of the Ganges the rental of lands in the alluvial tract to 
the west is high, rising to Rs. 18 per bighd of d4 haths, 7. e., 
nearly Rs. 29 an acre, in the case of first-class poppy land, while 
Rs. 10 and Rs. 11 per bigia is a fairly common rate. In the 
Jamui subdivision, where cash rents are the rule and produce 
rents the exception, the rental is extremely high in many villages, 
owing to an irregular process of illegal enhancement, and its 
incidence varies to an extraordinary extent. The fact that 
rents were originally paid for holdings in the lump, and subse- 
quently split up, appears to be the reason for the minute 
shades of difference in rates for practically the same kinds of land, 
The process is explained as follows by Mr. C. L. Philip, 1.¢.s., 
Assistant Settlement Officer of Bihar. “Under the chakband 
system the holding is an unmeasured area of land contained 
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within certain boundaries specified in the pai/d under which the 
ryot holds. For these a lump rental is paid, and the average 


incidence is not very high. These holdings are most common in . 


jungly areas, and the primary object of this system of leasing 
land seems to have been to secure the clearance of the jungle and 
the fullest development of cultivation. The rent in these cases 1s 
generally increased every seven years more or less in proportion to 
the increase of cultivation. It is probable that the greater portion 
of the area was originally brought under cultivation by ryots 
holding leases of this nature. But when the cultivation within 
such chakbands had been increased both extensively and intensively 
as far as possible, or when, the original lessee having died or leit 
the holding for any reason, a settlement was made with a new 
tenant, the land was roughly measured by the landlord and certain 
rates were assessed on each kind of soil resulting in a considerable 
enhancement of the rent for the whole. This process is still going 
on in the more jungly parts, but has long ago been completed in 
the older villages of the lowlands, where most have come under 
the system of measurement and application of rates. 

“When a holding has been thus measured, a khasrd is pre- 
pared for it, called /aggit, in which are noted the details of 
each field, ¢.g., its area and location, the nature of the soil, rate 
of rent and total rent. The system is a fairly elaborate one, and 
if carried out in a proper spirit, would be a very thorough 
method of zamindari management. But as employed by some 
proprietors, it is often a method of making illegal enhancements. 
The first measurements are made very roughly, and, in fact, in 
many cases the areas are entered merely by guess-work, being 
considerably under-stated, and the rates applied are nominally 
very high. After a time, the proprietor resolves to re-measure 
the villages, arrives at areas considerably greater than those 
shown before, and applying the same rates, gets a considerable 
increase of rent. When a /aggit containing fairly accurate areas 
has been arrived at by the continuation of this process, a measure- 
ment is made by a shorter Jaggi; the areas again come out 
greater, and the application of the rates brings out a greater 
rent.”’ 

In North Monghyr the area for which rents are paid in kind 
is 6 per cent. of the area of the holdings in the case of settled 
and occupancy ryots, 7 per cent. in the case of non-occupancy 
ryots, and no less than 60 per cent. in the case of under-ryots. 
The actual area paying produce rents is 35,894 acres, 2,453 acres 
and 10,119 acres, respectively. Curiously enough, the two small 
and advanced thanas of Teghra and Begusarai show a very much 
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larger percentage held on produce rent by settled and occupancy 
ryots than does the large but admittedly backward thana of Gogri. 
The explanation, in the opinion of the Settlement Officer, lies in 
the fact that it is a common practice for landlords to let out on 
produce rents ;amat lands, 7. e., lands claimed by the proprietors 
as their own private lands in virtue, in most cases, of the mere 
fact that they are purchased tenants’ holdings. 

“As in Saran, here also, the idea is prevalent that occupancy 
rights do not accrue in lands held on produce rents; and conse- 
quently it has been the practice, in Teghra especially, to lease 
out on these terms all kdmdt lands witha view to prevent the 
acquisition by tenants of any rights therein. Further, there is 
the fact that in this area most landlords are petty and resident, 
who are better able to look after their interests in produce-rent- 
paying lands; and it was not uncommon to find lands which 
grow mainly the valuable crops, such as tobacco and chillies, 
paying a produce rent, which of course brought in a very much 
larger profit to the landlord, able to see that he got his share of 
the crop, than would the ordinary rates of cash rent at which he 
was likely to be able to effect a settlement. The landlords failed 
generally to establish their title to have these kamat lands recor- 
ded as proprietors’ private lands; but in spite of this, there can 
be no doubt that so long as they can collect these produce rents, 
they are more likely to recoup themselves for the expenditure 
incurred in buying in ryots’ holdings at sales for arrears of 
rent, thanif they had settled them on cash rents at rates even 
considerably higher than the normal. The large percentage of 
area, held on produce rent in thana Teghra is, therefore, in itself a 
strong indication that the petty landlord of this area has a 
careful eye to his own interest. Onthe other hand, in Gogri, 
where the comparatively backward state of agriculture ought to 
have led one to expect a larger proportion of the area held on 
produce rent, the fact that the landlords are bigger men with 
wider areas to look after, and that the state of the country is 
such that communications are difficult, has successfully counter- 
acted any tendency to settle the newly reclaimed areas on terms 
of produce rent.” 

In South Monghyr statistics showing the area held on the 
payment of produce rents are not yet available ; but the preva- 
lence of such rents is a marked feature of the rent system. Cash 
rents are, however, paid even in villages in which the payment 
of produce rents is the general custom, and most ryots-hold a 
certain amount of land on cash rents. This has been one of 
the greatest difficulties of the settlement, for the ryots wish 
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to increase the area for which they pay cash rents at the expense 
of their produce-rent-paying area. It is, however, found that 
cash rents are paid for certain well-defined divisions of the 
village, called kitas or bandhs, and both cash and produce rents 
for others, Cash rents are almost invariably paid for land 
bearing crops of poppy and sugarcane. 

The forms of produce rent most common are dandbandi, batat 
and mankhap. The first is also sometimes called bhaoli dandbandi 
or simply bhdoli, though that term is properly applicable of the 
whole system of rents in kind. Ddandbandi means a system by 
which the crop is valued or appraised before it is reaped, and a 
fixed proportion of the actual produce, or of its value in 
cash, is made over to the landlord, according to the appraisement, 
after the crop has been reaped. SBatadi means the actual division 
of the crop, according to a fixed proportion, on the threshing 
floor. Ddandbandi is the system which is most in fayour with 
the landlords, who, by means of various dbwdabs or cesses and 
over-appraisement, manage to secure a very large proportion 
of the outturn—as much as 27 seers inthe maund in some cases. 
Baidi, on the Other hand, is much sought after by the ryots, and 
the difficulty of deciding whether the custom of a village is 
dinabandi or batdi is considerable. In many instances it has been 
found during the settlement in South Monghyr that the ordi- 
nary custom is dandbandi, but that in case of over-appraisement 
the ryot can demand fatdi in the proportion fixed for dandbandi. 
Determined efforts have of late years been made by landlords to 
substitute dandbandi for Latdi, often with success, 

In the Jamui subdivision, where produce rents are taken 
by appraisement -of the standing crop, the proportion is 
generally half and half, though the landlord takes about one- 
sixteenth in addition to the actual rent as dbwabs or cesses of 
various kinds. In some villages Jatdi nawsatta is found, é.e., 
a9 annas share is taken by the landlord as rent, and 7 annas 
are left to the ryot; and in one or two instances a 10 annas 
share is taken by the landlord and 6 annas are left to the ryot. 
When a shikmi ryot pays rent in kind to his ryot landlord, 
the actual produce is divided after the crop has been reaped and 
threshed. In such cases the division is always into equal 
shares, and is called locally kankut nisf. 

Under the-mankhap system the annual rent is expressed, 
not in terms of cash, but in so many maunds of grain per bigha, 
the value of which in cash at the market rate has to be paid to 
the landlord on the date fixed. This is a particularly oppressl¥e 
form of rent to the tenant in bad years, when the outturn is 
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short. A less oppressive form of mankhap is met with occasionally, 
where the rent is fixed in maunds of grain, without specification 
of the kind of grain. Here, however, the landlord is bound to 
be a loser, as the tenant naturally pays in the grain that happens 
to be the cheapest. 


A variety of this latter form of rent is manhunda,ie., a ee 
a. 


fixed rent of so many maunds of grain on the whole holding, 
whether croppel or not cropped, whereas mankhap rent is, as 
a rule, levied only on the area actually cropped. In the Jamii 
subdivision, where this system is known locally as mankuta, the 
cultivator has generally to deliver to the proprietor 12, 14 or 16 
maunds of paddy per bighd of his holding. Instead of the actual 
paddy, the market value of it may be paid, and, in any case, the 
rental must be paid whether a crop has been reaped or has failed. 
As the rate is very heavy, it is generally found that ryots paying 
these rents are deeply in debt to the landlord, the arrears of avery 
year being carried on against their names in the latter’s accounts, 
irrespective of whether they have been barred by limitation or 
not. Fortunately such rents are not very common. 


In some parts of South Monghyr a fairly common form of ee 


settlement is that known as hastabidi, which consists of an 
arrangement that, if the land is cultivated with sugarcane, or 
one or two other crops, the rent shall be cash at a certain rate, 
while for other crops the rent will be batai or danabandi. The 
system is also called paranpheri and nausakri, Crops for which 
a cash rent is paid under these settlements are onions, chine, 
alua and sakarkand (sweet potato). In one or two cases it has 
been found that a cash rent is paid for land growing the aghani 
crop as well as a produce rent taken from the radi harvest. 


The marginal table giy- 
ing the daily wages paid for 


Class of labourer. 1394.95 ; 
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The following remarks regarding the supply of labour in 
Monghyr are quoted from Mr. Foley’s Report on Labour in 
Bengal (1906). ‘Emigrants to non-contiguous districts of 
Bengal in 1901 numbered 66,837, of whom 9,000 were in 
Calcutta, 4,000 in Burdwan, 3,000 in the 24-Parganas, 2,000 in 
Howrah and 1,000 in Hooghly. On the other hand, there were 
6,000 in Dacca, 3,000 in Rangpur and 3,000 in Dinajpur, which 
shows that the emigration to Eastern Bengal was considerable. 
The Begusarai subdivision on the north of the river contains an 
extremely dense population, but the land here is very fertile. 
In this part the chief crop is the radi, the bhadoi coming next, 
and the winter rice being comparatively unimportant. In the 
rest of the district the chief crop is the winter rice. A cooly 
earns from 24 to 3 annas a day. Emigration from north 
of the river appears to be chiefly to Eastern Bengal, the 
people going away in November and December and returning 


gfter March. A good many from this part of the district enroax 


also to be recruited by the jute presses in Eastern Bengal. 
The amount of labour obtainable seems to depend on the state 
of the crops, and varies from year to year; the number of 
landless labourers appears to be great, since labour is obtained 
from Begusarai at a cheap rate for Monghyr town, but in a good 
year the people are fairly well off, and might not care to migrate. 

“With reference to the rest of the district, the northern part 
of the Sadar subdivision is not to be recommended asa recruiting 
ground, since the available labour is required in the district. The 
Jamalpur workshops run daily workmen’s trains from Jamalpur, 
west to Kajra, north to Monghyr and east to Bariarpur, and are 
contemplating extending these. Messrs. Ambler & Co. at Dha- 
rahra also need all the labour they can obtain, and complain of its 
scarcity. In the west and south of the district, however, in 
thanas Sheikhpura, Sikandra, Jamtii and Chakai, recruitment is to 
be encouraged, as the land is mostly poor; there are a large 
number of landless labourers, and the people generally are very 
badly off. There is some raii in Sheikhpura, but the land is 
mostly under winter rice. Hmigrants go freely to the mills from 
here, and also (especially from the Chakai thana) to the coal-fields 
of Giridih and Jherria, but probably considerably more labour 
could be obtained, especially for the mills and for handling goods 
if it were sent for. The castes which go to coal seem to be riOatly 
Musahars, Dosadhs and Nunias, besides some Dharhis. Labour 
would probably be easily obtainable from J anuary till the rains 
broke. This part of the Monghyr district, I think, therefore, is to 
be recommended for labour of all kinds,”’ 
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One class of labourers calls for special mention, the hamiyds, i.e., Kamiyas. 


landless labourers who bind themselves to life-long service. They 
are, in effect, farm servants given a small pittance but allowed 
a house. The following account, given by the Collector, Mr. Lock- 
wood, a little over 30 years ago, is still to some extent applicable 
to this low class. ‘‘The lands in this district are chiefly cultivated 
by kamiyds, who are in point of fact bondmen to the landholder. 
They belong to the lowest castes, particularly Musaliars and 
Dosadhs. I doubt whether there is a single Musahar in the 
district who isnot abondman. I have asked many of them, and 
received the same reply fromall. It appears to be the custom for 
every man, directly he arrives at the age of puberty and wants a 
wife, to receive a few rupees under the name of a loan from the 
village landholder, and execute a bond similar to that annexed, 
which I procured at a village near Jamui, and is a fair specimen 
of its class. It is said that not only are the bonds never liquidated, 
but that the landholder would refuse to accept the money if 
tendered; and, so far as I can learn, the simple clown gets so 
confused regarding what is due in shape of compound interest, 
that it never enters his head to liquidate his debt. ‘These bondmen 
are paid about Re. 1-6 per mensem, and the interest of the bond 
is also nominally taken out in work. The ‘amiyds are a lean race, 
and the wonder is how it is they manage to subsist with their 
scanty clothing and insufficient food. But their women all take 
their share in labour, and the Government roads, zamindari 
embankments, and wood-cutting keep them from starvation. I 
have on many occasions urged them to emigrate, but they plead 
that their masters will not let them go, and that they prefer the 
ills they have rather than to fly to others they know not of.” 

The bond referred to is quoted as a curiosity among contracts. 
It runs:—“ Agreement between A. B.,a Musahar of village 
Mablepur, pargana Parbatpur, zi/4 Monghyr, on the one hand and 
Babu C. D., Rajput, on the other. In consideration of receiving 
Rs. 5 in cash, to celebrate his marriage, A. B. hereby 
binds himself to plough, sow, irrigate and reap the fields of C. D., 
and perform faithfully all the duties of a kamtyad or bondman. 
The said A. B. binds himself to continue in the service of his 
master C. D., and never to refuse doing any work imposed on him. 
Moming and evening, day and night, he will be present and ready 
to work, and he will never absent himself even for a visit toa 
friend or relation without leave. If, on any occasion, the said 
A. B. should absent himself, that day’s work will be placed to his 
debit, and he will be liable for such damages as Her Majesty’s 
courts of law may direct. In addition to the above duties, the 
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said A. B. binds himself to furnish the said C. D. with the follow- 
ing commodities, as may be directed by a council of peers of the 
said CO. D.:—thatching grass, bamboos, strings, wood and other 
things. This deed is executed in good faith, 22nd Asarh 1260 
(ie, the 18th July 1858).” At the time Mr. Lockwood wrote, 
the amount advanced (Rs. 5) was still unredeemed after 16 years’ 
Service. . | 
The prices of food (in seers and chittacks per rupee) during 
. the last fort- 
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in the marginal 
table. The rise 
in the price of 
food during the 
last few years 
has been general 
through the 
Province, and is not due to local circumstances. The fall in the 
price of salt is ascribed to the reduction of the salt duty. 

A. special inquiry into the condition of the agricultural classes 
was instituted during the recent survey and settlement of North 
Monghyr, the result of which is summarized as follows by the 
Settlement Officer:—“It may, I think, be assumed that the average 
cultivator’s family in North Monghyr has a fair margin beyond 
the mere minimum subsistence allowance:—and any one who 
knows the area will readily recognize that without such a margin 
the effects of the frequent and disastrous floods would be felt 
much more severely then they are, and the vast sums of money 
lavished, more especially in the two western thanas, on litigation 
would not be forthcoming. The same fact is borne out by the 
figures showing the extent of indebtedness; barely 4 per cent. 
of the ryoti holdings, and only 2} per cent. of the area covered. 
by them, are affected in whole or in part by sales or mortgages 
with possession. The total amount of recorded indebtedness is 
under 4 lakhs, which represent less than one-thirtieth of the 
net annual profits of cultivation, or barely half-an-anna in the 
rupee. 

“The general position may be summed up thus:—The culti- 
vator in Teghra and Begusarai is well off in spite of high rents 
and extreme pressure of population on the soil, because the soil 
is highly productive, and especially favourable to the growth of 
the more valuable autumn and spring crops; in Gogri rents are 
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low, but land is abundant and gives a fair return without any 
- great expenditure of money in cultivation. In both areas the 
effects of bad seasons more or less counterbalance one another, and 
even floods, which sweep away or ruin hundreds of autumn 
crops, have their compensating advantage in an improved spring 
crop.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 





OCCUPATIONS, MANUFACTURES AND TRADE. 


Ocovra- Accorpina to the statistics obtained at the census of 1901, 
mes 66:5 per cent. of the population are supported by agriculture, 
13°6 per cent. by industries, 1:1 per cent. by commerce and 16 
per cent. by the professions. Of the agricultural population, 42 
per cent. are actual workers, and these include 8,000 rent-receiv- 
ers, 420,000 rent-payers and 148,000 labourers. Of the industrial 
population 45 per cent. are actual workers, including 14,000 
cow and buffalo keepers and milk sellers, 8,000 vegetable and 
fruit sellers, 7,000 grocers, 8,000 cotton weavers, 7,000 potters, 
4,000 carpenters, the same number of basket and mat makers, 
and 5,000 shoe makers; fishermen and fish-dealers, oil-pressers 
and. sellers, tailors and goldsmiths are also numerous. Of the 
professional classes 43 per cent. are actual workers, including 
6,000 priests, 1,300 teachers and 1,790 musicians. Among those 
engaged in other occupations are 12,000 herdsmen, 5,000 palki- 
bearers and 90,000 general labourers. 
Agricul- During the rule of the Muhammadans the largest landholders 
Nec appear to have been Kazis, Malliks, Mirs, Mirzas and Shahs, 
who were given land for services performed, whether military or 
civil. The south of the district was held mainly by the houses 
of Kharagpur and Gidhaur, which have played an important part 
in its history since early Muhammadan times, and have done 
_rauch to preserve the old order of things. The house of Kharag- 
pur, however, has now completely declined, the last of the estates 
being sold up by the Government and bought by the Maharaja 
of Darbhanga; and at present the principal landholders south 
of the Ganges are the Maharaja of Gidhaur and the heir of the 
late Raja Bahadur of Khaira. In course of time, owing to the 
prosperity of the professional and commercial classes, the opera- 
tion of the sale laws, and the indebtedness of the landholding 
classes, other classes, such as Banwars, Agarwalas and Marwaris, 
have ‘risen to the position of zamindars. There are also a few 
instances in which the mendicant or Sannyasi classes have 
acquired wealth and importance, as, for instance, the Mahants 
of Dularpur and of Suja. Their connection with the land is, 
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as a rule, due originally to the piety of their disciples, who 
endowed the maths of their spiritual gurus with extensive pro- 
perties. Other zamindars of recent creation are indigo planters, 
who, beginning generally as tenure-holders, become in the end — 
proprietors, and, following their calling, constitute a small class of 
cultivating zamindars. 

Tenure-holders are principally Babhans, Rajputs, Kurmis, 

Sheikhs, Christian indigo planters and Ghatwals. The majority 
of them cultivate the best land in their tenure, while they settle 
the rest with others at advantageous rates of rent, so as to leave 
them a margin of profit after paying the zamindar his dues. 
The lessees (¢hikddars) were frequently occupancy ryots in the 
beginning, who thought it best to invest their savings in a business 
in which they had special proficiency. It frequently happened 
also that the zamindar, being an absentee landholder, found that 
the most economical way of realizing rent from a distant zamin- 
dari was to give a lease of his land to persons who, being residents 
of the locality and cultivators themselves, had the confidence of 
the ryots and could realize rent more easily than a gumdshta or 
any other hireling deputed by the owner. 

Among occupancy and non-oceupancy ryots Babhans, Goalas, 
Koiris, Dhanuks, Brahmans, Rajputs, Kurmis, Markandes, 
Santals and the various classes of Muhammadans bulk largely. 
Agricultural labourers are mainly recruited from among the low 
castes, such as the Musahars, Bhuiyas, Dosadhs, ete. 

The principal castes engaged in producing fabrics and dress Industrial 
stuffs are the Jolahas and the weaver caste known as Tatwa or ‘!8s*: 
Tanti, a functional group developed under the pressure of the 
natural demand for woven cloth. The Dhunias card cotton; 
the Rangrez are dyers; and the Laheris make lac bangles; the 
Churihars also are bangle-makers; and the Patwa makes fancy 
silk strings and fringes. Numerous castes prepare food and 
drink. The Hindu Goalas and Muhammadan Ghosis are dealers 
in milk and curds; the Chiks and Kasais are butchers; the Telis 
are oil-pressers; the Kandus are grain-parchers; and the Halwais 
are confectioners. The Pasis tap palmyra and date-palm trees 
and sell toddy; the Sunris are manufacturers and vendors of 
country liquor; and the Kallas and Kalwars are Muhammadan 
distillers and liquor sellers. The Chamars are the village tanners ; 
while the Dabgars make skin or leather vessels used for gi, oil, 
country saddles and the like. The Barhis are carpenters ; and 
several castes work in bamboo, such as the ‘luris, Karangas (or 
Bangars), and Doms. Other bamboo-workers are the Mahlis, a 
Dravidian caste of labourers and palanquin bearers, who came 
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originally from Chota Nagpur. The Barais make the leaf plat- 
ters'used at Hindu ceremonies and festivals, and also make and 
carry torches. Among workers in minerals may be mentioned 
the Nunia or saltpetre-maker, Sonar or goldsmith, Lohar or 
blacksmith, Thatera and Kasera (also called Kansari and 
Kansabanik) or brazier, and Kumhar or potter. 

The chief commercial classes are Agarwalas, Agraharis, 
Marwaris and Baniyés. Among Agarwalas the largest proportion 
are engaged in banking, trade, petty money-lending and similar 
pursuits. A few are zamindars and holders of large tenures, 
but in most cases their connection with land may be traced to a 
profitable mortgage on the estate of a hereditary landholder. 
The poorer members of the caste find employment as brokers, 
servants, and workersin gold and silver embroidery, and they 
take to any respectable pursuit except agriculture. The Agra- 
haris are another trading caste, among whom the women are not 
secluded as among the Agarwalas, but take part in the business 
of their husbands by selling rice, flour, etc. Their business is 
generally that of tradesmen rather than that of bankers. Most 
of the Marwaris, who are generally traders from Rajputana and 
Central India, are bankers and traders, and are usually Jainas by 
religion. Among petty traders may be mentioned the Rauniars 
and various Baniya groups dealing in cloth and grain, the Tambuli 
or seller of betel-leaf, and the Kunjra or green-grocer. 

The Brahmans are naturally the most important of the classes 
engaged in a religious profession. They perform the religious 
ceremonies of the upper classes of Hindus as well as of those 
Brahmans who, being engaged in other pursuits, are unable to 
attend to their own spiritual needs without the aid of some one 
especially skilled in the Sastras. Among the literary classes the 
Kayasths rank first. Clerical work is believed to be the original 
and characteristic occupation of the caste, and an illiterate 
Kayasth is looked upon asa creature who does not justify his 
existence. Kayasth tradition, however, puts a very liberal con- 
struction on the expression clerical work, and includes in it not 
merely clerical pursuits ofa subordinate character, but business 
management ; and estate tahsildars and patwaris are almost 
invariably Kayasths. Some Kayasths are in possession of con- 
siderable zamindaris and tenures of substantial value, while 

be found among the lower 

grade of cultivators. They form the majority of the school 
ees while the Sheikh, Saiyad, Mughal and Pathan are the 
es trom which the Muhammadan mauivis are principally 


drawn. The teaching of the latter cousists mainly in the 
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exposition of religious texts, and the language taught is Arabic, 
Persian or Urdii. Medical practitioners are recruited. from 
Hindu Baidyas and Muhammadan Sheikhs and Saiyads, the 
medical science practised by the Sheikhs and the Saiyads being 
known as the hakimi system of treatment, while the Baidyas 
practise the Hindu system of medicine. The legal practitioners 
wé., pleaders and mukhfars, are mostly Bengalis and local 
Kayasths. The Kayasths form the majority of lower grade 
practitioners, and in the subtlety and skill which they frequently 
display seem to be no unequal match to the Bengalis, who form 
the majority of the higher grade practitioners of the district. 
The pugnacious tendencies of the people, and the pleasure which 
the landholding classes find in the excitement of litigation, 
give ample employment to legal practitioners; and the pro- 
fession has come to be regarded a8 one of the easiest means of 
acquiring a good social position, a competence, and, with good 
fortune, wealth. 

The skill of the artizans of Monghyr and the excellence of Maurac- 
their work have long had more than a local reputation. One of *"*** 
the earliest products of the district now extant appears to be the 
black stone throne or masnad of the Nawab Nazims of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, which bears on one of the 16 facets into 
which the rim is cut an inscription in Persian to the effect that 
“this auspicious throne was made at Monghyr in Bihar by the 
humblest of slaves, Khaja Nagar of Bokhara, in 1052 Hijra,”’ ¢.e,, 
1643 A. D. Later, in the 18th century, when Mir Kasim Ali 
made Monghyr his capital and set up an arsenal there, the 
manufacture of iron-work appears to have flourished. Raymond 
_ (Mustapha Khan), the translator of the Sair-ul-Mutakharin (cir. 
1786), indeed says:—“ The European reader may possibly hear 
with surprise that the fire-locks manufactured at Monghyr proved 
better than the best Tower-proofs sent to India for the Company’s 
use; and such was the opinion which the English officers gave 
when they made the comparison by order of the Council of 
Calcutta. The flints were all Rajmahal agates, and their metal 
more mellow.” 

Mr. Twining, who visited Monghyr in 1794, when on his 
way up the Ganges with the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, found much to admire in the iron-ware of the 
Monghyr workmen. ‘Iron ore,” he says, “is more precious 
than gold to the industrious inhabitants of Monghyr, sustain- 
ing, by its abundant and cheap supplies, an extensive manu- 
factory of iron utensils of almost every description. — A traveller 
from Europe is surprised to see presented to him ior sale 
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in the interior of India, knives and forks, saucepans, gridirons, 
and tea-kettles, which would not discredit” an ironmonger’s 
shop in London. But it is not the kitchen alone that Monghyr 
is able to supply, possessing an excellent fabrication of cabinet- 
ware, chairs, tables, sofas, cots, bedsteads, drawers, etc.—all 
made of a handsome black wood resembling ebony. The 
chairs and sofas, in particular, with cane bottoms, are extremely 
neat, and scarcely inferior to the European models after 
which they are made. The commerce of Monghyr in these 
articles is very extensive”. He also informs us that the mineral 
water obtained from the hot springs of Sitakund was in great 
request, its principal virtue being “its purity and consequent 
wholesomeness, and also its property of remaining good for a 
great length of time in casks or bottles. For these reasons it is 
not only much drunk by the wealthier inhabitants of Monghyr, 
or such as can afford to send for it, but is often despatched to 
Calcutta for the use of persons about to undertake a long sea 
voyage. On these occasions it is either sent off in large jars, or in 
bottles filled at the spring. I was told that in the latter case it 
would preserve its tasteless purity for more than a twelve month. 
Recollecting, when I heard this, the offensive water of the ship 
on my way to India, I resolved, if it pleased God that I ever 


returned to England, I would take with meafew dozens of the 
water of Sitakund”’.* 


From the journal of Bishop Heber, who visited Monghyr in — 


1824, we find that the industries of Monghyr were still flourish- 
ing. “I was surprised’, he wrote, “at the neatness of the 
kettles, tea-trays, guns, pistols, toasting forks, cutlery and other 
things of the sort, which may be procured in this tiny Birmin- 
gham. The only thing which appears to be wanting to make 
their steel excellent is a better manner of smelting anda more 
liberal use of charcoal and the hammer. As it is, their guns are 
very apt to-burst and their knives to break, precisely the faults 
which from want of capital beset the work of inferior artists in 
England. ‘The extent, however, to which these people carry on 
their manufactures and the closeness with which they imitate 
English patterns show plainly how popular those patterns are 
among natives”. ‘The mineral water of Sitakund was still 
exported, some persons in Calcutta drinking nothing else, while 
muskets and pistols were made and sold at cheap prices, besides 
spears, which were even cheaper, one of the best only costing 
Re. 1-4. The Bishop purchased a number of the latter for his 
i TC cae ek 
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servants, so that his cabin looked like “a museum of Eastern 
weapons’’. His narrative also introduces us to another industry 
which has now fortunately disappeared, viz., the production of tale 
for use in windows, blocks of talc, which divided easily into thin 
. but tough lamine as transparent as isinglass, being obtained 
from the Kharagpur Hills. Thirty years before his visit this was 
the only approach to glass usually seen in the windows of houses, 
even of those belonging to Europeans.” 

Many of the industries mentioned by the early writers still 
survive and flourish; and to them have been added large and im- 
portant industries, such as stone quarrying and the manufacture 
of locomotives at the great workshops of Jamalpur. 

The largest industrial concern in the district consists of the Railway 
railway workshops of the Hast Indian Railway at Jamalpur. wore 
These workshops, which are the largest manufacturing workshops 
in India, have been established for the construction and repair of 
rolling stock and plant connected with the railway. All the 
constituent parts of a locomotive can be constructed there, and 
railway materials of every description, except rails, are manufac- 
tured from malleable iron, cast-iron and steel. The motive power 
consists of 84 steam engines (including blowing engines, steam 
engines and small shunting engines), 59 electric motors of 895 
horse-power and 21 electric cranes of 267 tons capacity. The 
average daily number of operatives employed in 1906 was 8,797, 
the wages of the native workmen varying from Rs. 3 to Rs. 50. 
They work from 7 a.m. to 11 a.m. and from noon to 4 p.m., except 
on Sunday, when there is a general holiday, and on Saturday, 
when work is carried on from 7 a.m. fill noon. The iron foundry 
turns out 2,000 tons of castings, the steel foundry about 300 
tons, and the rolling mills about 400 tons of iron and steel bars a 
month.. The works cover 99 acres, of which 19 acres are roofed 
over. The value of the products increased from Rs. 24,50,000 
in 1895 to Rs. 54,00,000 in 1906, and was Rs. 65,41,7738 in 
1908. © 

The following account of the slate quarries of Monghyr is Slate 
given by Professor V. Ballin the Economic Geoloyy of India : qwarries. 
“Tn the transition rocks of the Kharagpur Hills there is a band of 
slates, from 6 to 12 feet thick, which 1s traceable for many miles 
on the northern margin of the hills between Rishikund on the 
east and the Gaura and Amrasani fo/s on the west. Being for 
the most part vertical, it can only be worked by steps on the side 








* R. Heber, Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of India, 
1827, 
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of the hills, or by actual mines. For many centuries this slate 
has been worked by the natives more after the fashion ordinarily 
practised with reference to veins of metallic ore than to deposits 
of slate; the petty mines and quarries serve to produce an amount 
of slate which is equal to the demand, but the cost is certainly 
high. Its chief employment is for roofing instead of tiles, 
and a large quantity is so used at Monghyr and the neigh- 
bouring town; curry platters, ete., are also made from this stone 


to some extent”. ‘This account was written many years ago 


before the quarries were developed. 

There are now five slate quarries in the Kharagpur Hills 
not far from the Dharahra railway station, situated at Maruk, 
Sukhal, Tikai, Garia and Amrasani. ‘These quarries have been 
worked since 1864 by Messrs. Ambler & Co., who purchased 
the Basauni indigo factory from the late Mr. Deare and converted 
it into a slate factory. Formerly, work was carried on im an 
irregular fashion, the stone-cutters or quarrymen dividing their 
time between quarrying and cultivation. Now all are kept 
constantly employed at the quarries, and the slate-dressers, who 
formerly worked on their own account in Monghyr, upon 
materials purchased from the firm, are located at the factory and 
kept constantly employed. ~At the quarries themselves consider- 
able changes have taken place, a system of tunnelling and under- 
ground working having been introduced instead of open quarry 
working, tunnelled inclines (or adits) beimg driven into the hill 
sides parallel to the slate strata. This became necessary when the 
outerops were worked off, and though more expensive than the 
old system, has the great advantage of enabling work to go on 
during the rainy season. What is even more important, the slate 
being under cover retains what is technically called the “quarry 
waters’ or moisture between the laminez of the slate; this when 
dried up (as it very quickly does under a tropical sun) interferes 
with the splitting into thin and even plates suitable for pent 
roofng. The height of the working galleries from floor to roof is 
about 50 feet. 

The stone quarried is a slightly metamorphosed phyllite, 
which, though not giving the thinnest variety of roofing slates, 
produces fine slabs, for which a more extensive use is continually 
being found. In 1886 a new branch of the slate business was 
started, that of enamelling slate, e.g., for dadoes and the so-called 
black marble clock-cases, etc. This is not a new industry in 
Europe, but it was introduced into India for the first time by the 
firm. The output fluctuates greatly, the average outturn per 
annum during the 0 years ending in 1904-05 being 829 tons, but 
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in 1907 it was 2,286 tons. The labour force employed in the 
latter year numbered 385, of whom 259 worked below ground and 
126 above ground. Wages range from 14 to 3 annas daily, but 
- many do piece-work and can earn 8 to 12 annas a day. It is 
reported that-the industry has great possibilities, but that the 
iessees appear to be hampered by the short terms of the leases 
granted to them by the proprietor, the Darbhanga Raj. 

The south of the district contains part of the Bengal mica Mica 
producing area, which roughiy coincides with a great belt of mines. 
schists and associated gneissose granite, some 12 miles broad and 
about 60° miles long, which stretches from Bendi in Hazaribagh 
district through the south-eastern corner of the Gaya district 
north-eastwards to near Nawadih (Jhajha) on the Hast Indian 
Railway in Monghyr. Here there are 4 mines at work, riz., at 
Pankatwa in Gadi Mahesri opened in 1906, Behara -{1900), 
Kunrua (1906) and Baramasia (1906). The average yield during 
the five years ending in 1904-05 was about 144 tons, as compared 
with nearly 21 tons in the previous quinquennium, the decline 
being attributed chiefly to the product being outclassed by that of 
the Hazaribagh mines. In 1907 the outturn was 864 tons, and 
the total number of employés was 452. The men employed are 
local residents who come daily from their homes in the adjoining 
villages. Wages range from 2 to 3 annas daily for men (averag- 
ing 24 annas), and are 13 annas for women and 1 anna a day for 
children. The largest mines are at Behara, where there are 
26 pits in 3 excavations, varying in depth from ? to 60 feet, and 
at Kunrua, where there are 6 excavations of 6 to 30 feet. The 
process of mining is of a primitive character. The mica is 
generally discovered at the exposed outcrop of a pegmatite vein 
on a hill face and is followed from ‘“‘book” to ‘‘bogk”’ by under- 
hand stoping, which results in tortuous worm-like holes. The 
whole material extracted, consisting of mica, rubbish and under- 
ground water, is brought to the surface by a string of coolies 
working hand over hand on rudely constructed bamboo ladders. 

There are some other mica mines not being worked at present 
which belong to the Maharaja Bahadur of Gidhaur. These are 
the mines known as Naroda (in Behara), Kachna, Chihira and 
Dehara, of which the last includes three mines formerly known as 
Agarghera, Piparjhama and Agpatthal, all situated in mausd 
Behara. 

Not far from the slate quarries of Dharahra is a hiil of quart- Other 
zose granite or millstone grit, the stone extracted from which is ™ets 
utilized for grindstones. Lime is also exported from Monghyr in 
considerable quantities. The coarsest kind is made from dankar 
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or nodular limestone, which appears to have been washed from the 
limestone formations of the Himalayas and deposited all over 
Bihar during the oscillations of the rivers by which it is traversed. 
The stone is burnt in kilns in order to expel the carbonic acid gas, 
and the residue is collected and sold at a low price. The best 
lime, however, is made from the shells of fresh-water molluses, 
which are found in great abundance in the marshes. 

In Sir William Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal 
(published in 1877) it is stated: —“ The great Kuropean industry 
connected with the preparation of indigo has now for a long time 
taken the first place amongst manufactures in this district, and 
still holds that position. The area under indigo cultivation is 
estimated at 10,000 acres, and the outturn at 4,000 maunds, or 
about 148 tons.” Sir William Hunter then proceeds to quote a 
return submitted by the officer in charge of the Begusarai sub- 
division, “in which nearly all the chief factories are situated,” 
which shows that in 1869 five concerns were at work, viz., Man- 
jhaul, Begusarai, Bhagwanpur, Begamsarai and Daulatpur. These 
concerns cultivated 19,500 bighds, employed 6,400 to 8,400 hands, 
and produced 1,590 maunds of indigo; but the outturn in that 
year was very much less than in average years. In an article 
on the “ Distribution of Indigo in Bengal ” published in the 
Statistical Reporter of 1877 we find a fuller account of the — 
industry, which is as follows :— ; 

“Tndigo cultivation in Monghyr is believed to be decreas- 
ing, and is now almost entirely confined to the tract of 
country lying north of the Ganges. On the south of the river 
there are only four factories—two European and two native—and 
their manufacture for some time past has been very inconsider- 
able. North of the Ganges 11 factories are at work—eight being 
under European, and three under native management. The 
area cultivated with indigo in the whole of the district may be 
stated as 15,000 acres, producing on an average 1,500 maunds of 
manufactured dye. It is said that 55 lakhs of rupees are yearly 
expended on indigo cultivation in the district. In Monghyr, as 
elsewhere, indigo is grown on the best high lands that are avail- 
able, and the cultivation is unpopular with the ryots, as displacing 
their most profitable crops. The zamindars, however, are favour- 
ably inclined towards the planters, who pay a high rent for 
indigo lands; while the low, landless castes, such as Musahars, 
Doms and Dosadhs, get better wages for work on indigo cultiva- 
tion and manufacture than they could hope for in other lines.” 

Hyen as late as 1901-02 there were the following factories 
and outworks: (1) Begamsarai, with outworks at Teghra, 
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Barauni, Nawada and Jhamtia; (2) Bhagwanpur, having out- 
works at Agapur, Surajpura and Kirtaul; (8) Harrakh, with 
outworks at Masnadpur, Mahna, Dhabauli and Mati Hasir; (4) 
Manjhaul, with outworks at Bishunpur, Birpur-and Garhpura; 
(5) Sisauni, with outworks at Bandwar, Gamharia and Kamalpur ; 
(6) Nayagaon ; and (7) Sadanandpur, with outworks at Hitanpur 
and Sarmastipur. There were also four outworks of factories in 
Darbhanga, viz., Meghaul and Ramnagar, outworks of Daulatpur ; 
Malipur, an outwork of Mangalgarh ; and Gobindpur, an outwork 
of Dalsinghsarai. Even in the short time which has since lapsed, 
the above list is mainly interesting from the point of view of a 
local historian. ‘The number of ruined factory buildings which 
- one sees in North Monghyr is a melancholy sight. ‘The industry 
is declining owing to adverse seasons and the competition of 
the German artificial ie ree erie Most of the planters have 
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Another industry of recent introduction is tobacco manufacture Tobacco 
which, it is hoped, will have a more prosperous future. The a 
Peninsular Tobacco Company, Limited, which was formed for the 
purpose of manufacturing tobacco in India, has recently selected 
Monghyr as its centre, because the town has the reputation of 
being one of the healthiest places in Bengal, is adjacent to a 
large section of the tobacco-growing area, and also has the advan- 
tage of both rail and river transport. The site selected is situated 
about 14 miles from the railway station in the Basdeopur ward, 
and covers 16 acres, enclosed within a brick wall. In May 1907 
work was started on the buildings, which consist of a factory and 
a leaf house, both 2380 feet by 60 feet, a power house and 8 leaf 
storage godowns, all 100 feet by 60 feet, and 2 carpenters’ shops, 
measuring 125 feet by 25 feet. In May 1908 the factory was 
sufficiently equipped to start manufacturing cigarettes, All 
machinery is driven by electrical power, for generating which 
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there are a Lancashire boiler and two 250 H. P. horizontal 
engines; while water is pumped from wells into a reservoir 
containing 100,000 gallons, and thence into a tank on the 
roof. | : 

The factory, which is in six divisions and has a fire wall run- 
ning up the centre, has three storeys, and the chimney, 108 feet 
high, is a conspicuous landmark. In the cutting room the 
tobacco is prepared and cut by machines, which take tobacco at 
the rate of 800 lbs. per hour. The tobacco then goes into the 
machine room, where cigarettes are made at the rate of 400 per 
minute, and from there to the packing room. In this room the 
cigarettes are either packed by hand, or by machines which print 
and make the packets, and pack the cigarettes inside at the rate 
of about 12,000 per hour. The leaf house contains the plant 
for handling the tobacco as it comes from the fields and for pack- 
ing it in hogsheads of 1,000 Ibs. each, in which it is kept till 
required for manufacture. The carpentering plant is very 
complete, consisting of a frame saw for cutting logs into planks, 
circular and hand saws, planing, tonguing and grooving machines, 
ete. Two buildings have also been erected in the grounds to 
provide accommodation for the European foremen, who instruct 
the native labourers in the work. . 

The Company purchases tobacco from all parts of India and 
has a staff of American buyers from Virginia and Carolina for 
this purpose. The labour force at present numbers from 300 to 
400, and efforts are being made to improve the present method 
of cultivating and curing tobacco in the tobacco-growing tracts. 

One oi the oldest and most interesting industries of Monghyr 
is iron and steel work, in particular the manufacture of guns, 
which dates back to the time when the Nawab, Kasim Ali Khan, 
made the town his headquarters. 

There is a general belief that this has long been a declining 
industry. Nearly 20 years ago, for instance, it was reported that 
it formerly flourished, in consequence of the iron produced by the 
smelters in the Kharagpur Hills, but languished when iron articles 
began to be imported, the iron workers finding more lucrative 
employment in the workshops of the East Indian Railway at 
Jamalpur. It is doubtful, however, whether the industry is quite 
so decadent as is supposed. At any rate, it appears to be more 
flourishing now than it was 30 years ago, for in 1876 an article on 
Monghyr as one of the trade centres of Bengal stated specifically — 
“Only four persons during the past year took out licenses for 
the manufacture of firearms, and the amount of guns and pistols 
turned out during that time did not, it is alleged, exceed one: 
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hundred.”* From Mr. Collin’s Report on Arts and Industries in 
Bengal, it is clear that by 1890 the industry had revived, the 
average number of guns made annually being over 2,000. 
* Formerly’, Mr. Collin says, “there were only five shops which 
sold guns at the surrounding melds. This was stopped under 
the Arms Act, andthe manufacture was almost extinguished. A 
demand for cheap guns, however, still continued, and was supplied 
from abroad through Calcutta. The Monghyr gun-makers conti- 
nued to protest to the authorities against the. disabilities imposed 
_ on their trade, and the export from Calcutta of foreign guns was, 
it is said, stopped. However this may have been, a demand 
= sprung up for Monghyr guns, and now in the place of five shops 
there are twenty-five. They make single-barrelled cuns at about 
Rs. 10 each. They no longer make their own iron, but import it. 
The barrels are made of iron rolled into a cylindrical shape, 
welded together and then bored. All the parts of the lock, includ- 
ing the small screws, are home-made. The old gunmakers 
object to the new shops which have sprung up and say that guns 
are now made so cheap that they cannot be safe. They even 
applied for an Inspector to test the barrels, lest some accidents 
from bursting barrels should discredit the whole trade”. This 
suggestion, it may be added, was not accepted by the then 
Commissioner of Bhagalpur on the ground that it would be a 
needless interference with the industry. 

Coming to more recent times, the returns shew that in the 
five years ending in 1899-1900 the number of guns and pistols 
exported was 11,575, representing’ an outturn of 2,325 per 
annum, which is even better than the figure quoted for 1890. 
In the next quinquennium, however, #.¢.,in the five years ending 
in 1904-05, the number fell to 5,825, this marked decrease being 

2 attributed to the falling off in the demand, owing to the 
greater care taken in the issue of gun licenses, to the com- 
petition of superior weapons of European and American manu- 
facture at cheaper rates, and to the high wages which the 
operatives are able to obtain at the railway workshops of Jamal- 
pur. ‘The present condition of the industry is described as follows 
by Mr. J. G. Cumming, 1.c.s,, in his Review of the Industrial 
Position and Prospects in Bengal in 1908: “The industry still 
thrives in Cossimbazar, so called after the Nawab who brought 
a carpenter from Delhi for making gun stocks, from which 
small beginning this gun industry arose. There used to he 
22 shops, but there are now only 13. The annual outturn of 
guns and pistols rose from 2,000 in 1890 to 3,000 in 1897, At 
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present, the number manufactured annually is about 800. It is 
really wonderful what fine results can be obtained by means of 
the crudest of methods and the simplest of appliances. The 
gunsmiths complained of loss of custom; but they appear to be 
sweated by the wholesale Indian firms in Calcutta, about six in 
number, who buy their guns at Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 for a single-barrel 
and Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 for a double-barrel gun. The guns made 
to order fetch higher values according to their quality. A single- 
barrel breech-loader costs locally Rs. 30, a double barrel breach- 
loader Rs. 50. A good workman can earn as much as Ks. 30 
a month”. Not only guns, but also pistols and sword-sticks are 
turned out by the artisans. 

The following account of the method of manufacture is 
quoted from A Monograph on Iron and Steel Work in the Province 
of Bengal (Calcutta, 1907), by Mr. E. R. Watson. ‘“ Gun-barrels 
of three kinds are made, viz. plain, marked with simple twist 
(mowa), and damascened. The simple twist is a more or less | 
regular spiral mark running round the barrel, the marking being in 
the metal just as in damascened work. The damascened barrel is 
marked all over with small spirals of about } inch diameter. To 
make a plain barrel, a piece of Swedish iron bar is taken and 
hammered into a strip about 6 feet long, 1 inch wide and 4 to4 
inch thick. This is then hammered into a close spiral, such as 
would be formed by winding the strip round a straight rod. 
Neighbouring coils of the spiral are touching. Thus, a rough 
tube is made, the bore being considerably less than required in 
the finished barrel. By heating and hammering, the coils of the 
spiral are welded together, and the wall of the tube has now 
become solid. ‘T’o prevent the iron being spoilt by so many 
heatings, it is generally covered with mud before being put in the 
fire. In forging the ends of the tube a mandril is inserted into 
the bore to prevent the lumen closing up. The tube is now bored, 
and for this purpose an implement is used which may be likened 
to a large railway carriage key. The barrel is fixed firmly in 
position, passing through a hole ina large post, which is itself 
firmly fixed in the ground. A man now inserts a borer of small 
bore into the barrel and gradually bores through the barrel. 
This operation scrapes the sides of the lumen and makes the bore 
slightly greater and more uniform. A slightly larger borer is 
now inserted and the operation repeated, and gradually the bore 
is made larger and more uniform, until the desired size is attained. 
This operation must be done gradually and generally takes a 
man three days. The outside of the barrel is now filed up to 
the desired shape. 
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“To make a barrel with the simple twist marking, a numter of 
strips of Swedish iron—say, about 4 to 1 inch wide, + inch thick 
and 8to10 inches long—are laid alternating with the same 
number of soft steel strips of the same width and length, the 
steel used for this pur pose being the bands taken from beles of 
imported cotton goods, ete. About 16 of these strips are piled 
together and held together by a soft iron strip, which is welded 
round them. We thus have a bundle about 8 or 10 inches long, 
3 inches wide and 4 inch to 1 inch deep, showing the edges of 
the 16 strips at what may be called the surfaces of the bundles. _ 
This is now heated and gradually hammered into a strip, about 
6 feet long, 1 inch wide and } to 4 inch thick, m sucha way 
that the lines along which the alternate layers of iron and steel 
have welded run the length of the stmp. ‘This strip is now 
welded with one of soft iron of similar dimensions, and the strip 
thus obtained is used for making a barrel in the same way as 
described already for the preparation of a plain barrel. Of 
course, the composite layer is kept outermost. 

“T'o make a damascened barrel a number (say, eight) of com- 
posite strips are prepared in the manner already described, but 
they are made of smaller size. ach strip is then twisted many 
times until it looks like along screw—say, 3 feet long, 4 inch 
diameter and with a4inch pitch. These eight screw-like rods 
are tied together and forged out into along strip about 1 inch 
wide and+inch thick. Thisis welded toa soft iron strip of 
similar dimensions, and the composite strip is made into a barrel 
in the way already described. Of course here also the composite 
layer is kept outermost. After the barrel has been filed up true 
and polished on the outside, the markings are brought out by 
the application of a solution of chemicals known as ‘ English 
mixture.’ 

“The guns usually produced are single-barrel muzzJe-loading 
12-bore shot guns fired by a cap, the cap-nipple being at the side 
of the breech-piece. The breech-piece is forged and filed out of 
one piece of soft iron, and is quite a complicated piece of work. 
This is screwed on to the barrel, the screw thread bemg made by 
English taps and dies. The largest shop in Monghyr belongs to 
one Burri Mistri, who is somewhat more advanced than the rest 
of the gunmakers. He can make a very good imitation of almost 
any gun you will give him—double-barrelled breech-loaders with 
choke-bores, ete. I noticed in his shop a tool for finally polishing 
the interior of the barrel, which was very similar to the tool used 
at the Government Small Arms Factory at Ishapore for the same 
purpose, viz, a hard steel tool with a rectangular polishing edge, 
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which is packed with pieces of horn, paper, etc., to fit the bore. 
He can “blue” plain barrels, and temper the lock, triggers, ete., 
so that they showa play of colours. The locks are generally 
chased with ornamentation after English patterns.” 
Iron — - Tron smelting was formerly earried on fairly extensively in 
PRINS. thie Kharagpur Hills, but it was.given up there in consequence 
of the import of foreign iron, the smelters finding employment, 
and getting better wages, in the railway works at Jamalpur. 
It is still carried on, however, on a very small scale in the 
extreme south in the Chakai thana. ‘The smelters, who are 
called Kol Majhis, obtain iron ore from the beds of the hill 
streams and smelt it in rude furnaces in a primitive manner. 
The industry is almost dead, but the Santal still prefers the iron 
thus prepared for the head of his arrow. The number of iron 
smelters returned at the census of 1901 was 640. 


Gold and Gold and silver work is carried on by the local Sonars on a 
ay small scale, but their work is of a very ordinary character. More 


finished articles are turned out at Kharagpur, where the artisans 
are said to have been introduced by the old Rajas of Kharagpur. 
The following account of the industry at this place is quoted 
from A Monograph on Gold and Silver Work in the Bengal Presidency 
(Calcutta, 1905), by Mr. D. N. Mookerji. ‘Of the 200 souls now 
in the town, about one-sixth are actively engaged in the trade, 
out of which they make only a moderate living. That their 
profit is small may be concluded from the migration of several of - 
the younger mento larger towns, where their skill is better 
appreciated and more liberally recompensed. The majority of 
the jewels now made are bracelets, anklets with innumerable 
pear-shaped bells that tinkle musically, necklaces, earrings, belts 
and ornaments for the hair and forehead. A favourite means of 
enhancing the effect of the ornaments is to insert small cubes of 
gold and silver in the design. , The surfaces of these cubes are 
brightly polished to resemble precious stones, and have an alto- 
gether dazzling effect when seen in the mass. Another equally 
common trick is to intersperse the jewel with small pellets of 
burnished silver. Aturdans are also made, 

“ But the thing for which Kharagpur is most famous is the 
gold and silver’ fish with a small cavity between the head and the 
body* used for storing perfumes. Large specimens of these fish 
are also occasionally used as caskets to present illuminated 
addresses in. The chief peculiarities of the fish are their extreme 
lightness and flexibility. The body consists of thinly beaten out 
ovals overlapping each other. One edge of the oval is scalloped 
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to resemble the scales of a fish, the plain half being hidden by 
the scalloped edge of the succeeding ellipse. These are loosely 
fitted on to each other and are kept together by fine wires run- 
ning from the neck to the tail ofthe fish. As alternate scales 
are gold-washed, the combined effect of the gold and silver scales 
flashing in the sunlight is very pretty. The fish is usually built 
up from the tail, each successive ring being bigger than the last, 
till the required length is attained, and the head is then fastened 
to the last ring by two small hinges.” 

The carpenters and cabinet makers of Monghyr have great Wooa 
skillin making inlaid ebony cases, necklaces of betelnut wood, ¥°r- 
palm wood, horn and ebony, brooches and bracelets of antiquated 
shape and pattern. Besides these, they carve articles of furniture, 
and make boxes, walking sticks, and other small articles, which 
are inlaid with patterns in horn andivory. But the Monghyr 
carpenters do not only excel in making inlaid cabinet-ware : they 
are equally clever in turning out chairs, tables,“ and almirahs at 
prices which make the export of such articles a source of consider- 
able profit; and the trade might be extended, if the carpen- 
ters could be persuaded to lay in a good stock of wood, 
and not use it until it is well seasoned. The kinds of wood 
chiefly used by the Monghyr carpenters are ebony, gaisar 
(Pterocarpus Marsupium), sisi (Dalbergia Sissoo) and kathal ( Arto- 
carpus integrifolia). | 

The following account of the industry is quoted from A 
Monograph of Wood Carving in Bengal, (Caleutta, 1903) by 
Chevalier O. Ghilardi: ‘I have observed that the wood-carving 
used for the frontages of houses and for their interior decoration 
is of very poor quality indeed. The reason is easily found in the 
fact that wood-carving, as it is understood in Bankipore, Pstna 
and Gaya, is not carried on here. In reality, there is no wood- 
carving in Monghyr but only inlaid work, for which there is a 
fair demand and clever artisans. The small quantity of carving 
necessary in this inlaid work on small articles of daily use is made 
on ebony or mahogany wood, the depth of the carving not exceed- 
ing the thickness of a rupee; and therefore the work of the local 
artisans is not employed on heavy carving in paisa or sisi wood, 
such as pillars, architraves, friezes, doors, ete. The Monghyr 
carving has a certain reputation for the embellishment of mlaid 
work, and the craft has been handed down from father to son 
for several generations. The few families practising it were 
established here in the middle of the 18th century, and they were 
brought to Monghyr, as the tradition goes, by Mir Kasim with 
his gun-makers. It may be supposed then that the wood fittings 
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of the guns were the only articles worked upon in the very 
beginning of the industry by these mistris, who, it is known, 
excelled in making rich inlaid work on the gun carriages. 
When the demand for such work ceased in the course of time, 
the artisans devoted themselves to other branches of the industry, 
and applied their inlaid work to objects such as those in use at 
the present day.” 

Chevalier Ghilardi mentions the work of two men who were 
considered ‘the local celebrities of the profession” in Monghyr, 
and were specially selected to work on the exhibits of the Darbar 
Exhibition at Delhi. “These men doubtless possess talent, but 
they lack originality. The forms of the articles they make are in 
each case always the same, and the decorative motives are never 
changed. Whether it be the cabinet, the table, boxes, brackets, 
ink-stands, stools, frames, etc., the pieces have always the same 
form, the sole difference being confined to the proportions. 
When we have seen the small stock of these goods usually kept 
in a shop, all the other collections are mere repetitions, with 
more or less finish, which latter factor influences the cost of 
production.” 

Among other minor industries may be mentioned basket- 
making, which is mostly carried on by the low caste of Doms, 
who make neat baskets from wheat straw and fibres of various 
grasses. Fancy baskets of a better class are also made of sihi 
grass and fine bamboo chips woven together with silk or cotton 
thread ; this basket-ware attracted attention at the Melbourne 
Exhibition of 1881. Pottery-making isa regular village industry, 
the articles produced being mostly porous water vessels. Cotton 
weaving is also carried on in the villages, coarse cloth being 
produced, but the industry is gradually dying out owing to 
the competition of cheap imported piece-goods. Coarse blankets 
are woven by a few families of Gareris, and there are a few dyers 
and calico-branders, the centre of the latter industry being at 
Sheikhpura. The same place is also noted for the manufacture of 
tubes (naicha) for the hookah or Indian pipe. Saltpetre is 
manufactured on a very small gcale, and the industry is not 
flourishing. There is a small manufacture of molasses, the gur of 
Gidhaur having a special reputation and selling generally at higher 
prices than that manufactured in other places. <Acrated water 
is made from the mineral springs near Monghyr and exported. 

The district is favourably situated for trade both by rail and 
river. The most important river marts are Monghyr, Simaria, 
and Gogri on the Ganges, and Khagaria on the Gandak. Mon- 
ghyr, Barhiya, Lakhisarai, J amalpur, Sheikhpura and Bariarpur 
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’ are the chief centres of trade on the railway, while a considerable 


volume of traffic passes vi@ Tarapur to Sultanganj station in the 
Bhagalpur district. Monghyr being almost entirely an agricul- 

- tural district, its export trade consists mainly of agricultural 
products, the chief of which are various food-grains, oilseeds, 
gram and pulses, wheat and mustard, chillies and tobacoo leaf. 
There is also a considerable export of raw sugar and of ght; and 
a small trade is carried on in lime, saltpetre and hides, the trade 
in hides being comparatively recent. Slate is exported from the 
quarries in the Kharagpur Hills, and much of the khas-khas grass 
used for ¢attis elsewhere is exported from Monghyr, being collected 
in the low-lying Pharkiya pargana by the Khanjars or string- 
makers. Thatching grass is also collected and exported from the 
same locality. The principal imports are salt, piecegoods and 
coal, the greater part of the coal being sent to the railway 
workshops at Jamalpur. Other imports are rice, refined sugar, 
cotton twist and yarn, and kerosene oil. 

From the south of the district makud is exported in large 
quantities for use in distilleries. Sdabe grass is cut by Santals 
and Naiyas in the Kharagpur and Mahesri Hills and is sent 
to the mills for paper manufacture. Bamboos are cut in the 
Batia and Mahesri Hills during January and March, and make 
strong /athis. They are sold for halfan anna or one anna each 
to pilgrims, who throng the road at this season on their way to 
Baidyanath. ach pilgrim generally takes back with him as 
many as he can conveniently carry, and probably disposes of 
them for a fair profit to his up-country brethren. Mica is mined 
extensively in Mahesri and exported eid Tisri and Giridih; and 
the Maharaja of Gidhaur has a few mica mines in Chakai, 
which are leased out to Bengalis. At Nawadih railway station 
(Jhajha) there is a thriving trade in Jiris, 7.e., native cigarettes 
made of a little tobacco rolled up in the leaf of the kend tree, 
which is supposed to be very aromatic when used in this way. 
Santals and Naiyas get one pice per bindé or small bundle of 
these leaves, and they can pluck and bring in six to eight bindas 
aday. The tobacco is imported from Calcutta and from the 
north of the district. The actual makers of the cigarettes get 
4 annas per thousand, which they can earn in a day, and the 
manufacturer gets Re. 1 to Ke. 1-4 per thousand for the cigarettes 
from Calcutta firms. The leaves of the sa/ tree are also exported 
in large quantities for the preparation of leaf-plates, which 
refreshment vendors at railway stations use for serving out fried 
gram and other delicacies to hungry travellers. 
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MEANS OF COMMUNICATION, 


Tit within comparatively recent times the chief highways of 
commerce, and the main routes by which this district was 
connected with other parts of India, were the river Ganges and 
the road running along its southern bank. Local tradition 
ascribes the latter to the Emperor Sher Shah, and it is known to 
have been the highway along which Muhammadan armies passed 
in their marches to and from Bengal and North-Western India. 
The Ganges, however, appears to have been used far more 
by travellers, several of whom have left accounts of the journey 
up and down the river. From these accounts and from other 
sources we learn how great the cost of travelling, whether by 
road or river, used to be. ‘Those who wished to go by road from 





Calcutta, a distance of 301 miles, had to pay no less than. 


Rs. 406, of which Rs. 301 represented the wages of pa/ki-bearers 
and the balance the hire of the pa/ki. Those who went by river 
had, according to a return for 1781, a journey of 45 days from 
Calcutta, and its cost depended upon how many dandis or boatmen 
were engaged. Tor a budgerow the rate varied from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 8 per diem, while larger boats called ‘-woollocks,” “e., 
utanks, cost from Rs. 22 to Rs 29 a day. Steam vessels do not 
appear to have gone so far up the river until 1828, when a vessel 


called the Hooghly came up from Calcutta; the passage, up and 


down, was performed at an average speed of 44 miles an hour.” 
The Hast Indian Railway was extended to Monghyr in 
February 1862, and since that date several other lines have 


been constructed. First a line, now known as the Loop Line, was - 


constructed with a great bend to the north, in order to follow the 
Ganges; and then, when traffic increased, a chord line was made 
from Lakhisarai to Khana. ‘len years ago the construction 
of the South Bihar Railway continued the line to Gaya on the 
west, where it meets the Grand Chord Line; and more recently 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway extended its system 


a ee eet eee 


* The Good Old Days of Honourable John Company (reprinted, Calcutta, 
1906), Vol, I, page 488, and Vol, II, pages 15 and 22. 
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fhrough the north of the district, the line being opened to traffic 
in 1900. Since then the Company owning the latter railway has 
constructed a branch line running northwards from Mansi through 
the Gogri thana into Bhagalpur. 

The district is, on the whole, well served Be railways, those to Rait- 
the south of the Ganges being broad gauge and those to the north “*** 
metre gauge. South of the ceanges the Loop Line of the East East - 
Indian Railway passes through the district from east to west Railway. 
and the Chord Line from north-west to south-east ; while the South 
Bihar Railway runs through the Sheikhpura thana westwards 
to Gaya, and there is also a branch line leading from Jamalpur 
to Monghyr town. 

The following are the stations on the Loop Line, proceed- LoopLine 
ing from east to west, and the distances between them. The 
first station is Bariarpur, 291 miles from Calcutta, and then, 
in order, come Jamalpur (6 miles), rst (7 miles), Kajra 
(11 miles), Kiul (10 miles), Lakhisarai (1 mile), Mankatha (4 
miles) and Barbiya (5 miles), the station ce named being on the 
western border of the district. This line presents some interesting 
engineering features. Shortly before reaching Jamalpur, it 
passes through the northernmost ridge of the Kharagpur Hills 
by a tunnel called the Monghyr tunnel. This tunnel, which 
till recently was the only one on the Hast Indian Railway, 
is 900 feet in length, 23 feet in height and 26 feet in width. 
After leaving Jamalpur, the line proceeds for about 30 miles 
close to the Kharagpur Hills, and between Kiul and Lakhisarai 
crosses the river Kiul by a fine lattice girder bridge of 9 spans 
of 150 feet each. It then takes a sharp curve in a northerly 
direction, and 4 miles further on crosses the Halahar river by 
another lattice girder bridge of 4 spans of 150 feet each. In 
this Jatter portion the line is laid along an embankment pierced 
by a number of culverts in order to prevent damage from the 
floods of the Ganges. 

The following are the stations on the Chord Line and the chord 
distances between them. The first station is Simaltala, 217 Line 
miles from Calcutta, and the next in order are Jhajha (11 miles), 
Gidhaur (7 miles), Jamui (9 miles), Mananpur (10 miles) and 
Kiul (7 miles). From the latter place, trains run on to Lakhi- 
sarai and Barhiya, which have been already mentioned under 
the account of the Loop Line. The Chord Line in this 
district is marked by some steep inclines and passes through 
picturesque hill scenery. After leaving Simaltala, it runs through 
a pass between the hills, and then through some deep cuttings 
till it reaches Jhajha, long known as Nawadih. The latter 
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station, which is situated near the hills, contains quarters for 
the accommodation of the Company’s servants, and is a changing 
place for engines, a second engine being generally attached to 
goods trains to enable them to ascend the steep incline between 
this station and Simaltala. The line then runs close to the base 
of the Kharagpur Hills till it reaches Kiul, a large junction, at 
which the Chord and Loop Lines meet, and from which the 
South Bihar Railway runs south-west to Gaya. 

The latter railway has a length within this district of about 
23 miles, and after leaving Kiul and Lakhisarai passes two 
stations, viz., Serari (10 miles from Lakhisarai) and Sheikhpura, 
6 miles further on. 

The only other line in the south of the district is the 
Monghyr branch line, 6 miles long, which connects Jamalpur 
and Monghyr, and has an intermediate station at Purabsarai, one 
of the mahalds of Monghyr on the outskirts of the town. 

North of the Ganges the country is served by the Hajipur- 
Katihar extension of the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
system. Proceeding from west to east it skirts the Ganges fairly 
closely for some miles from Bachhwara to Begusarai. Thence 
it continues due east to Sahebpur-Kamal at a greater distance 
from the river, which takes a sharp bend south before reverting 
to its easterly course. From Sahebpur-Kamal to Mansi the 
railway follows the river closely in a northerly bend, and then 
again assumes a south-easterly direction, roughly parallel to the 
river. ‘There are short branch lines from Barauni and Sahebpur- 
Kamal to the Ganges at points opposite Mokameh and Monghyr, 
the termini being Simaria Ghat and Munghyr Ghat, respectively. 
iixcluding these two short branch lines, the length of the line 
within the district is about 75 miles, and the following are the 
stations and distances between them. 

Proceeding from west to east the first station is Bachhwara, 
and then in order come Teghra (6 miles), Barauni flag station 
(3 miles), Barauni junction (1 mile), Tilrath (5 miles), Begusarai 
(5 miles), Lakho (4 miles), Lakhminia (7 miles), Sahebpur- 
Kamal (6 miles), Khagaria (8 miles), Mansi (5 miles), Mahesh- 
kund (7 miles) and Pasraha (7 miles). Barauni is an important 
junction on the line, for a branch line to Simaria Ghat and 
the steamer plying between it and Mokameh Ghat establish 
communication between the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
and the Hast Indian Railway. 

From Mansi a line has recently been constructed due north 
through the centre of Gogri thana, which will eventually run 
to Supaul in North Bhagalpur, and to Bhaptiahi on the Khanwa_ 
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Ghat branch of the Bengal and North-Western Railway near the 
Nepal frontier. It is expected that this line will be of great value 
to the district in providing direct communication across a tract 
intersected by numerous rivers and channels, which now render 
traffic by road most difficult. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway Company has also 
surveyed a railway from Darbhanga to Khagaria, but the project 
has not yet been sanctioned. Sanction has, however, been given 
recently to the construction of lines from Sankarpura to Samasti- 
pur and to Laheria Sarai (Darbhanga) vid Singhai, and land is to 
be taken up for these extensions. 

The District Board maintains the main roads, which have an poaps 
ageregate length of 1,844 miles, 90} miles being metalled and — 
1,2534 miles unmetalled, besides a number of village roads, chiefly 
rough unmetalled tracks, with a total length of 207 miles. South 
of the Ganges the principal roads radiate from three centres, viz., 
Monghyr, Lakhisarai and Jamui. The following are the most 
important roads from Monghyr:—(1) The Bhagalpur road, 
extending in this district from Monghyr to Ghorghat, with a 
length of 154 miles, of which the first 125 miles have been 
metalled. It passes by Mahadeo Bazar and Bariarpur, where there 
is an old inspection bungalow at the 11th mile, and by Kalyan- 
pur 125 miles from Monghyr. The road is believed to date back 
to the Muhammadan period, and has trees planted on both sides 
up to the 14th mile. (2) The Patna road, extending from 
~ Monghyr to Barhiya, with a length of 39 miles, of which 2 miles 
are metalled. It passes by Baha, Surajgarha, and Balgudar, 
and crosses the Dakra Nullah at the 4th mile, the Gandri in 
the 20th, the Kiul in the 28th and the Halahar river in the 31st 
mile. These rivers all have ferries, except the Kaul, which, 
however, is fordable when the floods subside. There are inspec- - 
tion bungalows at Baha in the 12th mile and Surajgarha in 
the 20th mile, (8) The Kharagpur road, 23 miles long, leading 
from Monghyr via Bariarpur to Kharagpur. The first portion 
of this road as far as Bariarpur is the first section of the Bhagalpur 
road mentioned above, and the second portion of the road, which 
is 113 miles long, runs from Baridrpur to Kharagpur. The road 

is metalled throughout and crosses the river Man close to Kharag- 
pur by a stone concrete causeway 195 feet long. At Kharagpur 
there is an inspection bungalow. This road is continued to 
Guddih 134 miles from Kharagpur, and thence to Mallepur 103° 
miles further on. At Gangta in the 8th mile there is a branch 
road leading eastwards to Sangrampur, and thence a road 20 miles 
long leads northwards to Sultanganj in the Bhagalpur district. 
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The following are.the chief roads leading from Lakhisarai :— 

(1) The Jami road, 214 miles long, of which 2 miles are metalled. 

It passes through Manjhwe, where there is an Inspection bunga- 

low, and there is another inspection bungalow at Lakhisarai. (2) 

Tho Sikandra road, which is an unmetalled road, is 133 miles 

long. 

The following are the principal roads from Jamui :—(1) 
Tho Sheikhpura road, 29 miles long, which extends from Jamui 
to Sheikhpura vid Sikandra. There are inspection bungalows at 
Jamui, Sikandra (124 miles from Jamii) and Girhinda (1 mile 
from Sheikhpura). From Sheikhpura there is a continuation of 
this road, 11 miles long, running north-east to Barbigha on the 
border of the Gaya district; and from Sikandra another branch 
road leads due east to the Gaya district. (2) The Santal Parga- 
nas road, 89 miles long, which extends from Jamui to Punhasi 
on the borders of the Santal Parganas. It crosses the river 

-Kiul in the 8rd, the Sukhna in the Yth, and the Barnar in the 
13th mile, these three streams being unbridged. I¢ then passes 
through Batia, where there is an inspection bungalow at the 
23rd mile. Proceeding southwards, it runs over the Batia pass 
aud continues through hills and jungle, and over three unbridged 
streams, to Chakai at the 32nd mile, where there is another 
inspection bungalow. It then branches off to the south-east to 
Punhasi, 8 miles from Chakai, and thence to Deoghar. There 
are several important branch roads connected with this road, 
viz., from Batia a cross-road to Jhajha (Nawadih), 104 miles 
long, a cross-road from Chakai to Simaltala, 15 miles long, and 
another road from Chakai to Bhamardih on the borders of the 
Hazaribagh district, 8 miles long. 

North of the Ganges there are 798 miles of roads, which 
gives practically half a mile of road to every square mile of 
superficial area. Only 43 miles, however, ara bridged and drained 
throughout, including 13 miles of metalled road; 268 miles 
are embanked and partly bridged and drained; the remainder 
are surface and fair-weather roads. The main roads are:— 
(1) The Tirhut road, 454 miles long, extending from Steamer 
Ghat on the Ganges, north of Monghyr town, through Tilwar 
to Rasidpur. It passes through Lakhminia, Ballia, Begusarai 
and Teghra, all important markets, but it has lost much of its 
importance owing to the railway, with which it runs parallel. 
(2) The Rusera-Gogri road, 56 miles long, which runs roughly 
parallel to the road just mentioned. It starts from Rusera in 
the Darbhanga district and passes through Deraria, Bariarpur, 
Manjhaul, Parihara, Khagaria and Gogri. This road is the 
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4 main route through the centre of North Monghyr. (8) The 
Nepal road, 16} miles long, from Mansi to Bakhtiyarpur and 
Balhi on the Bhagalpur border. Thence it continues north 
through tbe Bhagalpur district to Supaul, Bhaptiahi, and 
Kandauli on the Nepal frontier. 

In thana Teghra, and in the western and eastern portions of 
thana Begusarai, there are numerous branch roads providing 
fairly easy communication from one part to another and to 
the railway line; but with the exception of the Nepal road, 
Gogri thana is practically without means of communication other 
than surface and fair-weather roads. ‘The nature of the country, 
the numerous streams, and the liability of thé whole of the central 
area to inundation make the cost of embanked roads prohibitive. 
The difficulties and expense of road-making in this area may 
be gathered from the fact that in the first eight miles of the 
| Nepal road from Mansi even in the driest weather three ferries, 
| and for the greater part of the year, five ferries have to be 
maintained. i 

The Ganges, which intersects the district from west to east for Watzx 
over 70 miles, is navigable at all seasons of the year for river (Phu. 
steamers and the largest country boats. A considerable river. 
borne trade is carried on, the steamers of the India General and 
River Steam Navigation Companies conveying goods and passen- 
gers to a number of places between Calcutta and Patna. The 
East Indian Railway also maintains a ferry steamer service across 
the Ganges from Monghyr to the opposite bank of the Ganges 
and to Khagaria and Gogri. Another steamer service connects 
Mokameh Ghat on the Hast Indian Railway with Simaria Ghat 
on the Bengal and’ North-Western Railway. 

The Little Gandak is navigable for large country boats all the 
year round, but is only used by river steamers as far as Khagaria, 
a few miles from its junction with the Ganges. During the 
dry season the channels at the entrance become unnavigable 
for river steamers, and dredging is required to allow for their 
passage throughout the year. The Tiljuga is also navigable for 
country-boats all the year round, but only small craft of 10 tons 
burden can ply on it during the hot weather. It is not used by 
river steamers, the number of snags in the river bed for the first 
few miles being an obstruction to navigation. In 1902-03, the 
India General Steam Navigation Company tried to run steamers 
up to Dhamahra Ghat from the Ganges at the Kosi Bridge, in 
order to tap the large grain export traffic of the adjoining 
country; but the experiment proved a failure. Boats are also 
largely used as a means of communication in the northern 
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portion of the district, where a large area remains under water 
during the rains. 

The conveyances generally in use, whether boats or carts, are 
the same as in other parts of Bihar and call for no special 
description. In the south, however, the people use a small cart 
of primitive make, called sdgar, which is charaeteristic of the up- 
lands of Chot&é Nagpur. The wheels are solid eircles made of 
mah ud or simal wood joined by a saé/ wood axle, on which are 
bound a couple of bamboos uniting the wheels to the yoke. ‘This 
cart is mainly used for the conveyance of timber from the jungle. 
Where the roads are too stony or steep for the easy passage of 
carts of this prehistoric type, grain, mahuaé and other produce 
are mainly carried hy pack-bullocks. 

It is of some interest to compare tue present state of postal 
communications with what it was a little over a century ago. 
From a table of rates of postage issued in 1795 we find that the 
postage from Calcutta of a letter weighing 24 tolas was 4 annas, 
and heavier letters were charged for at an increasing rate, one 
rupee being charged for letters weighing 44 to 54 tolas. An 
accident which happened to the dak boat in that year shows us 
how scanty was the correspondence under this system of rates. 
A dak boat containing the Calcutta letters despatched to Bhagal- 
pur and Monghyr having been upset and all the letters lost, a 
list of both mails was published. The list was not a long one, 
for there were only 4 private and 4 service letters for Bhagalpur, 


besides a copy of the “Morning Post” and 12 magazines, while * 


for Monghyr there were 3 private and 2 service letters and 8 
magazines only.* In striking contrast to this is the fact that in 
1906-67 no less than 2,636,016 postal articles were delivered in 
the district, including 1,146,886 letters, 1,239,784 postcards, 
118,690 packets, 110,734 newspapers and 19,916 parcels. 

There are altogether 55 post offices in the district and 247 
miles of postal communication. There is a Government telegraph 
office at Monghyr, and 8 postal-telegraphic offices have been 


opened at Begusarai, Gidhaur, Jamalpur, J amui, Khagaria, ’ 


Lakhisarai, Sheikhpura and Khaira. It may be added that the 
value of the money orders issued in 1906-07 was Rs. 16,45,470 
and of those paid Rs. 21,387,013, while the total amount deposited 


in the Savings Bank was Rs. 5,89,845, the number of deposits 
being 4,585. 


ee ES Eee 
* The Good Old Days of Honourable John Company (reprinted, Calcutta 1906) 
Vol. I, p. 484. we 
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LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 


Unver the rule of the Mughal emperors the district appears to Rrvenvz 
have been included in Sarkdérs Hajipur, Tirhut and Monghyr, ™'°7°?* 
a The greater portion was apparently comprised within Sarkar 
Monghyr, which was assessed to Rs. 7,41,000 by Todar Mal 
in 1582. According to Mr. Grant’s account (1787), this Sarkar 
as “altogether or for the most part unsubdued, and probably 
unexplored, as held by independent or refractory zamindars;” 
and we may perhaps accept his view that it was only included in 
the assessment owing to “the ambitious conquering policy of the 
Moguls, having alwaysin prospect the entire subversion of the 
lesser as well as the greater states of Hindostan.’’* However this 
may be, Sarkar Monghyr must have embraced areas not included 
in the present district, for when the Diwdni was taken over by 
the British in 1765, it extended over 8,270 square miles, assessed 
to a net revenue of Rs. 8,038,000. 

The district was ene iatoda in 1882 by the sensece of several 
parganas from the districts of Bhagalpur, Bihar and Tirhut, the 
‘land revenue being, it is reported, Rs. 3,82,330 paid by 1,049 
estates with 5,583 registered proprietors. ‘T'wo years later pargana 
Chakai was transferred from the district of Ramgarh, and other 
changes were made in 1839, 1845 and 1846, At that time land 
ae revenue, excise and other revenue were, for the most part, paid 
into the treasury at Bhagalpur, and the accounts were not kept 
separately. This continued to be the practice till 1850, when the 
land revenue of Monghyr was Rs. 7,49,280, the number of estates 
being 3,581, and of proprietors or co-parceners 26,933. In 
1874-75 the eeaibor of estates on the revenue roll haa increased 
to 4,053 and the land revenue to Rs. 9,40,840; and it is now 
nearly the same, the collections in 1907-08 Reine Rs. 9,382,238. 

Owing to the land revenue accounts of Monghyr not having 
been kept separately before 1850, it is not possible to institute 
any comparison between the present land revenue and the 
ficures for earlier years. It is, however, known that the demand 





* Fifth Report of the Select Committee (reprinted, Madras, 1883), Vol. I, pp. 507-8, 
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increased largely during the first half of the 19th century as the 
result of resumption proceedings. At the Permanent Settlement 
a large proportion of the area was claimed as revenue-free or 
jagir and escaped assessment. In fact, it is estimated that in eight 
parganas of North Monghyr, which were transferred to this district 
from Tirhut, one-eighth of the area was not assessed. By 1891, 
however, the resumption proceedings had raised their revenue 
from one to two lakhs. In pargana Pharkiya also the resumption 


‘proceedings instituted after rhe survey of 1535-38 raised the 


demand from Rs. 46,226 in 1795-96 to Rs. 88,089 in 1846, The 
demand, which was progressive, has since increased in that pargana 
to Rs. 1,26,238. 

The first professional survey was carried out between 1835 
and 1838 in pargana Pharkiya by Lieutenant Egerton. This 
survey was determined upon in order to demarcate certain tatrana 
lands, #.¢., tracts of waste land outside the ambit of the settled 
and cultivated villages, to which it was held that the Permanent 
Settlement did not extend. The survey was confined to boun- 
daries. and had neither the accuracy nor the completeness of the 
subsequent revenue survey. The latter was carried out in the 
rest of the district by Captain Sherwill in 1845-47, the survey of 
pargana Pharkiya being formally given the dignity of a revenue 
survey. A survey of didra lands subsequently took place in 
1865-66; the Srimagar-Banaili estate in North Monghyr, with an 
area of 174 square miles, was surveyed and settled between 1887 
and 1894; and 47 square. miles in thanas Teghra and Begusarai 
were surveyed in 1895-96 in connection with the settlement of 
the Narhan estate (1893-98). More recently survey and settle- 
ment operations have been extendel to North Monghyr and to 
the Government estates south of the Ganges, work being com- 
menced in 1899 and concluded in 1904. The remainder of South 
Monghyr is now being surveyed and settled. 

According to the Collectorate returns, the number of estates 
on the revenue roll in 1907-08 was 8,119, including 8,002 per- 
manently settled estates, 61 temporarily settled estates and 56 


estates held direct by Government; and the current demand of 


land revenue was Ks. 9,26,000. Owing to the backward condition 
of the country at the time of the Permanent Settlement, its inci- 
dence is low, amounting only to one-fifth of the gross rental of 
the district. It is particularly low in North Monghyr, where 
only a small portion of the area was assessable even as late as 
1850 ; and though a large increase in the demand was obtained 
in pargana Pharkiya in comparatively recent times, that assess- 
ment was necessarily low, because even then a large percentage 
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of the area resumed was not under cultivation. In the total land 
revenue-paying area of this portion of the district the incidence 
of revenue per acre is only annas 6-7, while the assets are 
Rs, 2-9-9 per acre. Thus the zamindars of North Monghyr 
enjoy 85 per cent. of the assets instead of 10 per cent., the nominal 
share which was reserved to them by the Permanent Settlement. 
Subdivision of property is known to have gone on rapidly, 
the number of estates on the revenue roll rising from 4,053 in 
1874-75 to 8,119 in 1907-08, #.e., by 100 per cent. in 83 years. 
Apart, moreover, from the partitions recognized by Government, 
private partition has gone to extreme lengths. In North 
a Monghyr, for instance, (for which alone accurate statistics are 
available), though, the total number of estates according to the 
Collector’s registers, is 4,867, the Settlement Officers had to 
frame 9,780 separate records of proprietary interests. Also, it was 
found that 901 estates had been privately partitioned into no 
less than 5,899 pattis or shares, for each of which a separate 
sub-record had to be prepared. Nine per cent. of the revenue- 
paying and 10 per cent. of the revenue-free estates had been 
privately partitioned, and on an average there were 7 pattis in 
each estate. The number of proprictors was 83,410, and was 
ereatest (21 on the average) in privately-partitioned revenue-pay- 
ing estates, and least (3 on the average) in jointly-held revenue- 
free properties, many of which are of a petty size. 
The area belonging to each proprietor is extremely small, 
. enquiry showing that an average village of 599 acres is ordinarily 
divided among six different pattis, with no less than 51 pro- 
prietors, and that each proprietor’s share is only about 12 acres. 
In Gogri thana an estate averages 285 acres and each proprietor’s 
interest 69 acres; but in thanas Teghra and Begusarai the estates 
+ are exceptionally small, averaging only 40 and 70 acres respec- 
tively, while each proprietor’s share is 4 and 5 acres, respectively. 
In these two latter thanas alone khewats, or records of proprietary 
interest, had to be prepared for no less than 26,011 estates, 9,831 
gattis and 68,287 landlords, the smallest recorded subdivision of 
proprietary rights being CRTTNTT: of an anna. In a single plot 
of land, the area of which was just over half an acre, there were 
1,582 co-sharers, each of whose shares represented only ‘00036 
of an acre, or 7} square feet. 

A special enquiry was also made by the Settlement Officers 
regarding the transfer of proprietary rights during a period of 
10 years in nearly a third of the area of North Monghyr. 
It was found that one out of every five gat/is had been transferred 

_by sale in whole or in part, and that just under one-eighth 
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of the area of the selected villages had changed hands in the 


@. 

Sout of the total area occupied by landlords}in North Monghyr, 
only 619 acres have been recorded as sira¢ or proprietor’s private 
land. Under kamat, which is the term ordinarily used in this area 
instead of zirat, are locally included all lands in the landlord’s 
cultivating possession, as well as lands which, though settled with 
tenants, have at any time been bought in by the landlord at sales 
of ryoti holdings for arrears of rent. Nearly 5 per cent. of the 
total number of tenancies, covering 10 per cent. of the occupied 
area, were recorded as bakasht malik, that is tosay, as in the 
cultivating possession of the proprietor, but not proprietor’s 
private land, ; 

There are 117 Government estates in Monghyr, of which 61 
are temporarily settled, while 56 are held under direct manage- 
ment. Altogether, 79 were surveyed and settled at the same 
time as North Monghyr, and these constitute the bulk of the 
Government estates, the remainder being (1) the four temporarily 
settled Bhaisunda J/aha/s, which will be mentioned later, (2) 
some town estates, such as Monghyr fort, and (3) a number of 
petty mofussil estates, consisting of a plot or two marking the 
site of an abandoned police outpost, cattle pound, etc. Of the 
79 estates dealt with, 32 estates, with an area of 95 square miles, 
lie in North Monghyr, and 57 estates, with an area of 57 square 
miles, are situated south of the Ganges. 

The largest class of estates, consisting mainly of diara estates, 
includes those resumed at different dates, but mostlysbetween 1825 
and 1840, under Regulation IT of 1819. Forty of these are either 
Tzad Mahais, viz., lands not included in the original settlement 
through mistake, or subsequent accretions or formations by 
alluvion. Besides these, there are 8 estates (5 in Gogri, 1 in 
Surajgarha and 2 in Sheikhpura) which are known as Wairana 
Mahais. Those in the north of the district were portions of tappa 
Saraunja, which was entirely waste at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement, and was therefore excluded from settlement; 
Those in the south were unsettled waste lands lying within the 
ambit of parganas settled with the Raja of Kharagpur, and of 
which he refused settlement, when it was proposed to resume 
them. Another group includes 15 estates which were at one 
time permanently settled estates in the didras, for which the 
proprietors took remission of revenue, when it was discovered 
during the revenue survey that they had diluviated. They were 
taken possession of by Government, on their subsequent reformation, 
and in some cases managed direct and in others leased to farmers 
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or to the original proprietors. Ten estates came into the hands 
of Government at different times by purchase at revenue sales ; 
five others were formed from excess or amadnat lands out of the 
area purchased by Government from Buniad Singh, the principal 
zamindar of pargana Pharkiyaé in the beginning of the 19th 
century, and from other proprietors, for distribution in the shape 
of revenue-free grants among the East India Company’s pensioned 
or invalided sepoys. One estate represents land acquired for the 
Hast Indian Railway Company, but no longer required for 
railway purposes. The following is an account of the distribu- 
tion of the estates in the different thanas of the district. 

Begusarai thana contains 7 didra estates covering an area of 
over 28 square miles, of which the majority lie within fairly easy 
reach of Begusarai town, and the remainder are just opposite the 
town. There are also 15 inland estates grouped round Sisauni, 
about 6 miles north of the railway near the Burh Gandak river, 
which cover, all told, an area of less than 2 square miles. The 
largest estates are Arazi Bhawanandpur with an area of over 17 
square miles, Jafarnagar nearly 5 square miles in extent, and 
Mahazi Bhawanandpur and Akbarpur Barari covering about 34 
and 2 square miles, respectively. 

Gogri thana contains 7 inland estates, covering an area of over 
20 square miles, and 7 didra estates, viz., five estates which, as 
mentioned below, have been recently traced, T'etrabad, which is 
only 8 acres in extent, and Binda didra, which has an area of 48 
square miles. The estate last named is now bisected by the 
Ganges, and for police purposes is divided into two estates, 
Shumali and Janubi, of which the former is in the jurisdiction 
of Gogri thana and the latter of Monghyr thana. Of the inland 
estates, all, except Parbata, which is not far from Binda dara, 
are of considerable size; Cherakhera, Agar and Dhanupra lie 
some 16 miles north of Khagaria railway station, not far from 
where the Tiljiiga enters the district ; Goas and Morasi are even 
more inaccessible, lying off any good road some 10 miles north 


-of Maheshkund station; Arazi Jalkar Mohani is close to 


Jamalpur Gogri. These six large estates contain mostly low 
lands suitable for paddy cultivation, while in the small one, 
Parbata, high lands predominate and the bfadoi and radi harvests 
are the most important. 

In 1908, after the conclusion of the settlement, four petty 
estates, which were purchased by Government at revenue 
sales and were long treated as diluviated, were traced and brought 
under direct management. These estates are called Jagir Raushan 
Khan Naik Thana Jafra, Jagir Basti Singh Sipahi Thana 
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Jafra, Jagir Manik Singh Sipahi Thana Jafra, and Jagir 
Gurdayal Naik Thana Jafra. The fifth estate, entitled Dand 
Sukul Naik Thana Jafra, is still under water. 

In thana Monghyr there are 3% Government and temporarily 
settled estates with an area of 48 square miles. There are two 
inland estates, Amanat Sarkar Itahri and Bargoria, which cover 
barely 120 acres between them, though the lands of the former 
are scattered over no less than 7 villages, some of which are near 
Bariarpur railway station and others near Jamalpur. Of the 
diara estates, Kutlupur, Tarapur and Zamin Digri (or Decree) 
are the largest, Kutlupur covering 20 square miles, Tarapur 
about 13, and Zamin LDigri nearly 9 square miles, or 42 square 
milesin all. Tarapur adjoins Binda didra, Zamin Digriis close 
to Monghyr fort and railway station, while Kutlupur is some 
14 miles west, on the border of thanas Monghyr and Surajgarha. 
A number of petty estates are grouped just opposite or alongside 
Monghyr town, and the remainder are midway between Monghyr 
and Kutlupur. 

In Surajgarha thina, there are 12 estates covering a little 
more than 8 square miles; but Rahatpur with an area of 3 square 
miles, and Kherho Paranpur covering a little over 1 square mile, 
are the only two of importance. Rahatpur and five other 
petty didra estates are all fairly close to Surajgarha, while 
the inland estates are grouped round Lakhisarai and Kiul. 

In Sheikhpura thana Government holds 2 estates situated some 
16 miles south of the station of that name; they cover an area of 
about one-third of a square mile each. 

The effect of the rent settlement recently concluded has been 
to increase the rent-roll in estates under direct management from 
Rs. 53,319 to Rs. 64,518 or by 21 per cent., and the incidence 
of revenue is now Ks. 2-6-9 per acre. Assuming no alteration 
in allowances. to settlement-holders and farmers, the revenue 
of temporarily settled estates has been increased from Rs, 36,235 
to Rs. 44,451 or by 22 per cent., and of farmed estates from 
Rs. 14,871 to Rs. 19,847, or by 37 per cent. There had been 
no alteration in the revenue demand of these two latter classes 
of estates for periods varying from 20 to 30 years, and the 
incidence of the new revenue is Re. 1-10-9 and Re. 1-12-7, 
respectively. 

Of the total number of holdings in Government estates, 
68 per cent. have been recorded with rights of occupancy, three- 
fourths of these being didra holdings, occupied for more than 
12 years continuously ; 31 per cent. have been recorded as non- 
occupancy, the majority of which are also diara. Some difficulty 
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about status arose from the practice, once common in Monghyr, 
of granting large speculative leases of unculturable diara to 
residents of Monghyr, who had no intention of cultivating for 
themselves, but took leases at low rates in the hope of being 
able to make a profit by subleasing later at high rates. 
The terms of the original lease made it necessary in some cases 
for the Settlement Officers to record speculative tenure-holders 
as ryots, and this accounts for the number of under-ryot tenan- 
cies recorded. 

The estates known as the Bhaisunda dahd/s are a curious p, as 
survival of the early settlement of pargana Pharkiya. At the warals. 
time of the decennial settlement, revenue was specially and 
separately assessed -on the assets derivable from grazing fees. 
This assessment was called biaisundé and continued to be made 
even after the Permanent Settlement. When resumption pro- 
ceedings were started in the parganz, and the land settlement 
was made permanent, the Bhaisunda settlement still continued to 
be temporary. The result of this arrangement, of the numerous 
changes in ownership which have taken place during the period 
that has since elapsed, of the enormous increase in the cultivated 
area and the corresponding decrease in the area suitable for 
grazing, is that in recent years there have been constant defaults 
of the settlement holders of the Bhaisunda J/ahals, who are in 
most eases not the proprietors of the villages in which those 
mahals lie. Of late years it has been difficult to get any one to 
take up their settlement, and it has consequently been proposed 
by the Settlement Officer that these maha/s should be struck off 
the revenue-roll as the current terms of settlement expire. 

The recent settlement has shown that in North Monghyr rent- ,._ ays 
paying tenures cover 19 per cent. of the area and rent-free tenures in Norru 
2 per cent., and that only 4 per cent. is sublet. Sub-infeudation Mo¥- 
ordinarily extends only to the first degree and is not of the com- 

plicated character so common in Lower Bengal. The area culti- 
vated by tenure-holders themselves is less than 8 per cent. of the 
occupied area, The average area of their holdings is least in 
Begusarai and Teghra, and largest in Gogri. In the former two 
thanas indigo-planters form the bulk of the tenure-holders, and 
as they hold from numerous petty proprietors, the size of the 
holdings is naturally small.- In Gogri, on the other hand, there 
is less subdivision of proprietary interests, and the tenure- 
holders are largely thikadars holding entire villages, in which 
the comparative cheapness and unproductiveness of the land tend 
to swell the size of the oa which whey keep in their direct 
cultivation. 
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The most numerous rent-free tenures consist of religious 
grants, mostly of a small size. A considerable area is covered by 
maintenance grants made by proprietors to their relatives, and a 
small quantity of land is held under service tenures. There are 
also’87 malikana grants consisting of lands held rent-free in per- 
petuity by former proprietors; though few in number, their 
average area (nearly 10 acres) is considerable. 

The great majority of the rent-paying tenures are temporary. 
Less than one-quarter are permanent tenures, and the area 
occupied by them is only 2 per cent. of the total area and one- 
eighth of that occupied by temporary tenures. Of the latter most 
are farming leases, and nearly all the remainder are leases on 
sarpeshgi, t.e., usufructuary mortgages. A small minority are of 
a miscellaneous character, such as satwa patwa, under which both 
principal and interest are liquidated by the annual rent paid by 
the mortgagees. 

Indigo planters are the most numerous class of tenure-holders 
in this part of the district, holding, according to the settlement 
returns, 47,102 acres in thanas Teghra and Begusarai as tempor- 
ary tenure-holders and under-tenure-holders, besides 9,912 acres 
as proprietors. Permanent tenures only cover 1,450 acres, and 
are mostly small areas leased from the proprietors or purchased 
from previous holders with the express object of providing a safe 
location for the factory buildings. Altogether, the planters are 
interested as landlords in 13 per cent. of the whole Begusarai 
subdivision. 

The predominance of temporary tenures is very marked and is 
due to the fact that, until recent years, the average planter 
considered it more profitable to be a temporary lessee than 
a propristor except, perhaps, of a share in a village or two 
adjoining the factory. “Temporary tenures”, writes Mr. 
Coupland, “have been the planter’s main stand-by. Native 
proprietors were, as a rule, only too ready to find some one 
who would pay them something more than the average rent- 
roll of the village, and the planter by this means not only 
got a certain amount of land for indigo, i.e., the proprietors’ 
Lakasht lands for direct cultivation, and some percentage (usually 


‘5 per cent. or panchkathiyad) of the ryots’ holdings for cultivation 


either direct or through the tenants, but he also acquired local 


influence and opportunities for securing labour. It was not 


to the planter’s interest to enhance rents or harass the tenants 
in any way, and hence, here as everywhere in Bihar, the 
indigo-planter as ¢hikadar has been, as a general rule, the most 
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In South Monghyr a number of estates were formerly held Texcnzs 
on the ghétwali tenure, especially in the Kharagpur estate. The a sous 
origin and nature of these tenures have been described as follows cuyr. 
in a judgment delivered by the Privy Council in 1855." ‘The Kharag. 
mountain or hill districts in India were inhabited by lawless Pre rnar 
tribes, asserting a wild independence, often of a different race and tenures. 
different religion from the inhabitants of the plains, who were 
frequently subjected to marauding expeditions by their more war- 
like neighbours. To prevent these incursions it was necessary 
to guard and watch the ghats, or mountain passes, through which 
these hostile descents were made; and the Muhammadan rulers 
established a tenure, called ghatwali tenure, by which lands were 
granted to individuals, often of high rank, at a low rent, or 
without rent, on condition of their performing these duties, and 
protecting and preserving order in the neighbouring districts. 
Nothing could be more deplorable than the state of the provinces 
under this system. Murder and rapine were common throughout 
the country ; more than half the lands were waste and unculti- 
vated ; and neither the ryots nor the zamindars had any induce- 
ment to improve them, as any increase in their value had only 
the effect of increasing the Government assessment. 

“ Tt was considered by the East India Company that the first 
step towards a better system of Government and the amelioration 
of the condition of their subjects would be to convert the zamin- 
dars into landowners, and to fix a permanent annual jamd, or 
assessment to the Government, according to the existing value, so 
as to leave to the land proprietors the benefit of all subsequent 
improvements, Accordingly, they determined to make the 
assessment in the first instance for a period of ten years, with a 
view to its being ultimately made permanent.’ After describing 
the decennial settlement, the judgment goes on to say that at 
this time Raja Kadir Ali was the zamindar of Kharagpur, “a 
considerable principality including many parganas,” and that a 
very large quantity of land had been granted by his ancestors 
on the ghdtwali tenure. 

“The extent and particulars of these vast estates, and the 
nature of the ghalwali tenures, were well known to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal at the time when the settlement was made. 

Some years before, in consequence of disturbances which had 
taken place in the country during the time of Kadir Ali’s father, 
the Government had found it necessary to interfere with a 
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military force, and having displaced the then Raja and restored 
tranquillity, had placed the zamindari under the charge of one of 
their own officers, Mr. Augustus Cleveland, who had the manage- 
ment of it up to the year 1781, about which time Kadir Ali (his 
father having died) was put into possession of the Raj. It 
appears that Mr. Cleveland, during the time that he was in charge 
of these estates, had granted no less than 87,084 bighas of land 
upon ghdtwali tenure, in conformity with the orders of Govern- 
ment. It appears from other evidence that the grants before Mr. 
Cleveland’s time to the giétwals reserved a payment of two annas 
per bighd as a fee or perquisite to the zamindar; that some sanads 
were granted unadvisedly by Mr. Cleveland without such reserva-_ 
tion, but that he afterwards insisted on such payment being made 
to the Government while he was in charge on behalf of the 
Government, and that all grants subsequently made by the Raja 
of Kharagpur contained the same reservation. . . 

‘In 1813 a report was made by the Collector of Bhagalpur 
to the Magistrate of Birbhim, in answer to certain enquiries 
with respect to ghdtwali lands in his district. The Collector states 
that the ghatwati lands in his district are of four kinds. First, the 
lands already referred to as granted by Mr. Cleveland. These 
he states to have been allotted in the environs of the forests, at 
the foot of certain mountains ‘to certain ghatwals and watchmen, 
in lieu of salaries, to attend to and guard the watch stations at 
the passes, and to patrol the precincts of the villages, that no 
mountaineers might be able to descend from those passes of the 
mountains to commit night attacks, to invade or assault, or to 
plunder money or cattle, or to create disturbance’. The second 
class the report describes as ‘ the ghatwads attached to the Kharag- 
pur estates, who pay a stipulated rate of rent of their lands and 
villages. being bound to protect and guard the highways, to watch 
the stations at the passes, to prevent disturbances being created 
by the mountaineers, thieves and highwaymen. They hold their 
lands in virtue of sanads granted by the zamindar of Kharagpur 
ae Min cast eee hice ie ae the former authorities.’ 
i URS gs es ds to state Lait when the zamindar, 

authority, wishesto appoint a ghatwa/ to guard 
the frontiers of the villages, it is his duty to ascertain th 
, e 
ee of the villages, the quantity of ghdlwali lands therein, 
= ? alter deducting a certain rate in the ratio of the guards with 
the ghatwals, in lieu of waces to fix a certai t + : 
by the ghatwals. After menti i ip peor tro se i 2 
oning other descriptions of ghatwali 


lands, he states his opini 
ands, opinion that the ghatwals have no right of 
inheritance or proprietary interest in their lands, but hold right 
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of possession as long as they perform the terms and conditions 
of their saxads. The report then states that at the time of the 
decennial settlement the ghdtwals were not treated as indepen- 
dent talukdars ; that no settlement was made with them, but that 
they were included in the settlement of the zamindar of whom 
their lands were held. In 1816, another report was made by the 
Collector of Bhagalpur, in which it is stated that the ghatwals 
pay a fixed rent to the zamindar of Kharagpur, and continue 
under his control, direction and subjection, while the Raja is 
answerable to the Collector for the rents of the entire district of 
Kharagpur.” 

Under the provisions of the decennial settlement, the Bengal 
Government, in 1790, assessed the whole of the zamindari of 
Kharagpur, including ghdtwdli lands, at a fixed juma. This 
settlement was made perpetual in 1796, under Bengal Regulation 
I of 1793, at the same fixed jamd. In 1838, the Government 
set up a claim to resume the ghdtwali lands for the purpose of 
revenue assessment; but the claim was dismissed, on the grounds 
that (1) the ghatwali lands were part of the zamindari of Kharag- 
pur, were included in the permanent settlement of the zamindari, 
and were covered by the jama@ assessed on that zamindari ; and 
(2) lands held under ghdatwali tenure were not liable to resump- 
tion under Regulation I of 1793. 

At the time this suit was instituted, the Kharagpur estate was 
still in possession of the Raja of Kharagpur, but it was sold up for 
arrears of land revenue in 1840 and purchased by Raja Bidyanand 
Singh, the grandfather of the present proprietors of the Banaili 
estate, and by Balnath Sahu, who next year transferred his 
interest to Bidyanand Singh. On his death, the suit was carried 
up to the Privy Council by his son and heir Raja Lilanand Singh. 
It was then decided that the Kharagpur ghdtwalt tenures are 
perpetual and hereditary grants of land, which cannot be resumed 
by Government. After this decision, the ghdtwdali tenures were 
restored and the Raja instituted suits to resume. Government, 
however, ruled in 1863 that the ghdtwali services were still 
demanded from him, and that, so long as Government demanded 
them, he could not resume the tenures. The Raja thereupon 
agreed to pay Rs. 10,000 a year in lieu of the services for which 
he was responsible, he being left to make what arrangements 
the Courts would allow with his ghdtwals. When, however, he 
instituted suits in 1864, the Courts decided that, although Govern- 


_ment had dispensed with the ghdtwdais’ services, the lands could 


not be resumed, and that the ghatwa/s had permanent hereditary 
tenures at a fixed jama and could not be evicted except for 
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misconduct.* On the other hand, it was held in 1866 in another 
case, on a consideration of the terms of a lease under which a 
ghatwal held his lands, that the zamindar could resume them 
when the ghatwali services were no longer required. tT a 

There have been numerous other cases regarding the ghatwali 
tenures of Kharagpur, in which their legal incidents have been 
laid down. In one case it was decided that the lands of the 
ghatwals are not capable of alienation by private sale or otherwise, 
and are not liable to sale in execution of decrees, except with 
consent of the zamindar and his approval of the purchaser as a 
substitute for the out-going ghatwal.t In another case it was 
held (1) that a ghatwali tenure in Kharagpur is transferable, if 
the zamindar assents and accepts the transfer, which assent and 
acceptance may be presumed from the fact of the zamindar 
having made no objections to a transfer for a period of over 12 
years, and (2) that in dealing with a ghafwali tenure the Court 
must have regard to the nature of the tenure itself, and to the 
rules of law laid down in regard to such tenures, and not to any 
particular school of law or the customs of any particular family, 
inasmuch as a ghdtwali, being created for a specific purpose, has 
its own particular incidents and cannot be subject to any system 
of law affecting only a particular class or family. In the latter 
case it was pointed-out that there is this difference between the 
ghatwals of Birbhum and those of Kharagpur that the former are 
appointed by Government, and the latter by the zamindar.§ 

Most of the ghdtwali tenures of Kharagpur have now been 
sold up by the proprietors of the Banaili Raj and let out on 
mukarari leases. A portion of village Mangrar in pargana 
Parbatpara is still held in mukarari by the descendants of the 
former ghatwa/s, who retain the title of Thakur, but the other 





mukararidars are outsiders, lawyers of Bhagalpur, Baniyas of > 
Jamul, ete. 
Chakai Originally the estates in pargana Chakaitothe south were 
ghatwali 


eee similarly held on ghdtwali tenure. About 1774 the lawless state 
of this tract led the British to place it in charge of Captain 

James Browne, who settled the estates with the ghatwals with 

two exceptions. These two exceptions were Dumri and Mahesri, 

which were settled directly with the proprietors, the story being 
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that the ghatwal tenure-holders fled at the approach of Captain 
Browne, their reputation as dacoits and brigands being too strong 
for them to face a Government officer without fear of the conse- 


quences. In the case of Dumri, however, the ghdtwals, finding. 


that in their absence a settlement had been made of their tenure, 
returned and obtained a sanad settling it with them under the 
Raja of Gidhaur. Of the estates settled with ghatwals, only two 
are now held by their descendants, viz., Tilwa and Kewal. The 
others have passed into the hands of the Maharaja of Gidhaur, 
Chetru Rai, Akleswar Prasad and others of Rohini. 

The ruin of the ghdtwals of Chakai is attributed to their 
improvident system of management and to their family customs. 
Generally, the eldest male member in the nearest line of descent 
succeeds to the gadi, as it is called, though occasionally the widow 
of a proprietor has been allowed to hold as Thakurain. Other 
members of the family are provided for by mukarari grants called 
babuand, which are generally inherited by the descendants of the 
original grantee, though they originally were meant for the 
support of the grantee during his life-time only: a mukarary which 
terminates with the life of the grantee is known as hinhaydti. 
In addition to mukararis granted to members of the family, the 
ghatwals used to lease out large areas of jungle land in perpetual 
mukarari, at a nominal rental, for the extension of cultivation. 
Numerous rent-free grants were also made as service and reli- 
gious tenures on the slightest grounds. The proprietors’ rent-roll 
thus stood little chance of increasing, while their expenditure 
was in excess of their income. They consequently got deeply 
into debt, and had to mortgage their estates, which were subse- 
quently sold up in liquidation of the debts and purchased 
by the mortgagees. The mukarari tenures granted by them 
have in most cases passed into the hands of the new landlords, 
either by purchase or by forcible resumption, and in Chakai not 
many have survived. 


Ghatwais 
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Another interesting class of land tenures is that known as ppiza 
the thikad or mustajir?, which is common in the Jami subdivi- system. 


sion. Here few villages are held directly under the proprietor. 
The majority are held by thikddars or mustdirs, who, in the 
more highly cultivated villages of Jamui thana, are mere 
farmers of rent. They make their profit, for the most part, out 
of the cultivation of lands which they hold by virtue of their 
position as thikadars; but in the more or less jungly villages, 
which make up the greater part of the subdivision, they have a 
status which it is often difficult to define. In the course of the 
settlement proceedings, these thikddars have been divided into 
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three classes. (1) First, there is the ordinary farmer, an outsider 4 
pure and simple, who takes on thika a village with which he has | 
no previous connection, with the object of collecting rents and 
making a profit out of the margin between his collections and the 
amount payable under the lease. Persons of this class are being 
recorded as ijaradars. (2) There is next the case where the 
proprietor has given a ¢hikd lease to a person who, prior to the 
execution of the lease, was a ryot of the village and had occu- 
pancy rights in his lands. He is also being recorded as an {7ara- 
dar, but the lands in which he had previously acquired occupancy 
rights are recorded as his occupancy lands. (3) The third kind | 
of thikadér is the person who originally received from the ALY 
proprietor a reclamation lease for the village, ¢ola or chak im 
question. In some instances the original lease is still extant, and 
is called a chakband lease. It defines by boundaries the area 
within which the lessee has the right to reclaim and the original 
rent fixed. In a few cases that rent has not been changed to the 
present day, but in the majority of cases there have been 
frequent enhancements of rent. Such enhancements have often 
been accompanied by the execution of new thikd leases or middi 
kabuliyats for periods usually of 7 years. The original lease is not 
producible in many cases, but from the history and circumstances 
of the village or chak it may generally be inferred without any 
doubt that such a lease did exist, or that the predecessor in 
interest of the present thikddar began his connection with the 
tenancy on a verbal agreement which had the same effect as a 
chakband \ease. ‘These cases are being dealt with under the rele- 
vant provisions of the Tenancy Act. For instance, if the present 
holder can show that the lands within the tenancy now in his 
own occupation were reclaimed by himself or by his predecessors 
in interest, the presumption will be that he is a ryot for the 
whole area. If it appears that the original lessee at once sublet 
the whole or most of ‘it to other persons introduced by him for 
purposes of reclamation, and that the lands, if any, held by him 
were originally reclaimed by others, it may be presumed that the 
present lessee is a tenure-holder. In the great majority of cases, 
however, the terms of the Bengal Tenancy Act, read in the 
light of the facts, necessitate the conclusion that the tenancy is 
ryoti. 

The following account of the ¢thiké system is extracted 
Som aera 2 ee Officer. ‘‘The system 
of reclamation to uae t ai pn ieee 

We atcvininal taibe ryot, who generally belonged to one of 
s, such as the Santals, Naiyas or Bhuiyas. 
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The first lease was granted on a very low rent to be paid for a 
term of years, generally 7 years. The original lessee, with the 
members.of his family and some fellow castemen as partners, built 
their buts on the land, and subsisting at first mainly on mahud 
and other produce of the jungle, commenced to clear the forest, 
dam up streams, and carve their beds and banks into fields. 
With the gradual increase of cultivation the rent was enhanced 
at the end of every septennial period, not on any accurate 
computation of the amount of cultivation, but probably after a 
certain amount of haggling between landlord and tenant as to 
what the latter could now afford to pay. | 

“The original reclaimer and his descendants have in many 
cases disappeared from the village, and a new ¢hikdddr, who was 
brought in as a cultivator by the first, reigns in his place. He 
still lets out for cultivation such lands as remain fit for reclama- 
tion, and generally conducts the agricultural administration of 
the villages ; but the principal object of his existence is no longer 
to turn the jungle into fields for his own profit and that of the 
zamindar, but to act as a medium between the zamindar and the 
ryots of the fold, whereby the former may be able to realize his 
rents with the least possible difficulty. The zamindar deals only 
with the dhkikdada@r, on whose shoulders falls all the burden, if 
he cannot realize from the ryots the full amount of their rent. 
Where the thikdddr is still merely an ignorant ryot of the village 
promoted to be rent collector, he frequently has no voice in the 
assessment of rents on the various holdings in the village. His 
own rent is increased every five or seven years according to his 
agreement, generally verbal, with the proprietor, and he gets a 
hukumnadma from the proprietor to increase the rents of the ryots 
by a certain proportion so as to make up the increase in his 
thika rent. In many éo/ds, where there is no longer scope for 
reclamation, the fhikdddr is an outsider, frequently a servant of 
the’ zamindar, who is allowed a small profit on the amount which 
he realizes from the ryots. The same septennial increase is taken 
in these cases also; but sometimes afo/4 is met with where the 
limit of increase has long ago been reached. 

“Where the ¢hika system exists for actual reclamation purposes, 
it is, or would be, if properly managed, the best possible. The 
thikadar is directly interested in developing the agricultural 
resources of his village as fast and as far as possible, because he 
gets for his own profit the rent that he can realize from the lands 
cultivated within each period of settlement. Even in this case, 
however, the system is liable to abuse through careless manage- 
ment, for the landlord takes no accurate account, at the end of 
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each period of lease, of the amount of land actually brought 
under cultivation during the period, but increases the rent by 
mere guess-work. The result is that the rent goes on increasing 
arbitrarily even long after the maximum of cultivation is reached. 
If the cultivators are Santals, they stand this up to a certain 
point, till they think that their profits are less than they can make 
in some new area, when they depart, leaving the results of their 
labours to Goalas, Babhans, Modis and others. Where the limit 
of reclamation has been reached, as far as is possible with the 
means and capital at the disposal of the ¢hikddar and ryot, or 
where the settlement is one for the farming of the rents merely, 
the thikd system is bad in every way. The periodical demands for 
increased rent lead to bad feeling between the proprietor and 
tenants. The burden of the increase tends to fall more and more 
on the low caste ryots, who. cannot resist the ¢hikddar's demands, 
as the higher caste Babhans and Rajputs do. In consequence, 
the incidence of the rents on these tenants becomes so great, that 
the failure of the crops in any year drives them to borrowing first 
on the security of their cattle and household goods, then on that 
of their holdings, which pass in a few years into the hands of the 
Modis and Babhans, who have superior resisting power and 
outside sources of income. 

“Further, in its extremest form, the ¢hikd system is a system 
of bleeding. ‘The temporary farmer cares for nothing but to get 
as much profit as he can out of the village during the term of his 
lease. He will not make any outlay on improvements because 
his period is too short for him to expect any adequate return ; 
and he cannot be at all certain that he will be able to get the 
lease for a succeeding term. The ryots themselves have to pay 
rents too high to allow them to expend any money even on the 
upkeep of such irrigation works as exist, and the ¢hikadar will 
not assist them. Consequently, not only is there no develop- 
ment of the resources of the village by formation of irrigation 
works, whuch are absolutely necessary for the security of crops 
in the area; but such tanks and dhars as do exist are allowed 
to fall into disrepair and to silt up. In fact, the thikadar pre- 
fers that they should silt up, because he can then annex their 
beds to his own bakdsht land and grow excellent rabi crops of 
wheat and barley onthem. The practical result of the purely 
farming system is thus to decrease the quantity and quality 
of cultivation in the village rather than to inerease it, and to 
throw a more and more heavy burden on the shoulders of the 
ryots, whose rents increase while their crops diminish, and who 
have no one to whom they can turn for agsistance’’. 
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. The largest revenue-free tenure in the district is the Abhaipur Rent-free 
pargana held by the khdnkah or monastery at Maulanagar, the tenures. 
grant of which was confirmed by a sanad of Council, dated 9th 
February 1786. The proceeds of the estate are intended for feed- 
ing travellers and beggars, keeping up a school and mosque, and 
also for the personal expenses of the endowed family. Generally, 
however, rent-free tenures in South Monghyr are of a petty 
nature and of several kinds, such as sivottar, brahmottar, devottar, 
bhatottar, jagir, baksh or baksh lakhiraj. In the Chakai pargana 
a number of these tenures were created by ghdiwals, often on 
trifling grounds. For instance, a Brahman recited a chapter of 
the Ramlila on an auspicious Tuesday and he was given 2 bighds 
of rice land as brahmottar ; another acted as priest in a Satnarain 
kathé and was given 3 bighds. Such grants are mostly of recent 
origin, the sanads being from 30 to 60 years old. Some of the 
latter contain terrible imprecations on any of the successors of 
the donor who may interfere with the grant. Bhdtottar tenures 
were similarly created by the ghdtwa/, each of whom had his dbhat 
or jungleur. These men, who seem to have a hereditary genius for 
composing extempore adulatory verses, served as the chroniclers 
of the ghdtwals’ genealogy. Many jdgirs or service tenures also 
owed their origin to the ghdtwa/, who hardly ever paid anybody 
in cash, but had his drummer, his bugler, his potter, his carpenter, 
his paik and his barkandds, his barber and his dhobi, as well as 
his hereditary priest. All these were paid in jagir, and most of 
the jagirs have been left untouched by the present proprietors. 

Baksh grants are another curious kind of tenure, which was gozsa, 
common in the ghdtwali estates. It is reported that it was con- 
sidered necessary for the dignity of a ghaiwal chief to keep a 
number of mistresses, and their children were generally main- 
tained by means of rent-free baksh grants, baksh being the root 
of the Persian verb bakshidan, ‘to grant’. Some of these illegi- 
timate children exercised considerable influence, and several sanads 
by which they made brahmottar and sivotiar grants are still in 
existence. Again, baksh grants were made to the patwaris, diwans, 
and other Kayasth employés of the ghdtwal. For instance, a - 
Kayasth of Kiwa was engaged as tutor to a son of a ghatwal, 
After 24 months it was found out that the boy had become won-. 
drously learned, and a daksh of 40 bighas of land was immediately 
given to the tutor. 

The great mass of the tenants are settled and occupancy ryots. Ryors’ 
In North Monghyr the number of holdings of this class is 282,332 Hozpuvas. 
Bos or more than 89 per cent. of the total number of occupied hold- 
ings ; and over 81 per cent. of the occupied area is held by 
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tenants with occupancy~ rights. The average size of a holding, 
ie., the area held by tenants under a single landlord, is nearly 
21 acres. Itis least in Teghra and Begusarai, which are the 
domain of petty landlords and of subdivision of proprietary 
interest. It is greatest in Gogri, which is, generally speaking, 
owned by comparatively big proprietors. Barely one in 500 hold- 
ings has been recorded as held by ryots at fixed rents or rates of 
rent, and only 1,871 acres are so held. Non-occupancy holdings 
account for over 3 per cent. of the total number of holdings and 
average nearly 34 acresin size. Rent-free ryots hold 2 per cent. 
of the holdings with an average area of 1} acres, while under- 
ryots hold nearly 6 per cent., the average area of their holdings 
being only 1 acre. Many of the under-ryots are, as elsewhere, 
servants of the actual tenants, and in lieu of, or in addition to, 
wages get a small part of the superior tenant’s holding on which 
to build a house, and cultivate a small area attached thereto on 
their own behalf. 

A certain number of under-ryots consist of indigo planters 
holding under the kurtauli system, by which the factory, in 
consideration of an advance equivalent to several years’ rent and 
interest, is allowed to cultivate a portion of the tenant’s holding 
for a limited period. 

Chaktand Jn the Jamui subdivision a number of ryots hold under the 
system. chakband system, which is analogous to the system of thika leases 
granted for the purpose of reclamation, a chak of land being leased 
out to whoever wished to reclaim it on a lump rental for a term of 
years. At the time of the revenue survey of 1847, it may be 
explained, the jungle was much more continuous and extensive 
than it is now, and large tracts of land forming one estate, but : 
comprising numerous bastis scattered throughout the jungle, were 
surveyed as one village. ‘hese revenue survey villages are now ¢ 
divided up into numerous villages, known locally as mausds, tolds 
and kitas. ‘The mauzd is the traditional site of the original jungly . 
village, and the fo/as and kitas are more recently reclaimed 
portions of the jungle, which were recognized as appertaining to 
the old mausd. ‘The areas included in these tc/as and kitas were 
originally granted in ¢hikad lease for reclamation purposes to 
various ryots. It frequently happened, however, that the original 
reclaiming thikaddr, finding that he had more land than he could 
reclaim himself, and not wishing to take the trouble of actively 
supervising the process of reclamation as carried on by his partners 
and under-ryots, would grant to one or more ryots portions of 
the village, defined by certain boundaries, as chakband holdings. 
These were generally not larger than could be conveniently — i? 
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reclaimed by one family; and consequently they have preserved 


=~ 


their original character intact. Sometimes, however, the chak- ~ 
bands were large areas, beyond the power of one family to 


cultivate, which ‘were, therefore, developed by the help of 
co-sharers and under-ryots. 

Such comparatively large chakband leases are generally known 
as katkand leases, which simply implies that the lessees are 
subordinate to the ¢hikadar. It is reported that in the villages of 
taluk Mallepur, in pargana Parbatpara, belonging to the Banaili 
Raj, these chakbands have come to imply a species of mukarari 
interest vested in the original settler and his descendants. This 
is said to be accidental, being due apparently to the fact that the 
Raj has not increased the rents of its tenants for several genera- 
tions; and in no other part of the subdivision do these chakbands 
imply any special rights as regards fixity of rent or security of 
tenure beyond the ordinary incidents of a ryoti holding. A 
chakband in. Mallepur can change hands in its entirety by sale, 
provided the purchaser obtains the permission of the Raj; but 
when it comes into the hands of the mak through sale for 
arrears of rent, its chakband character is broken, and it is 
measured and settled anew as Aurckar land, 7.e., measured, from 
kuroh meaning a dighd. Elsewhere in the subdivision, in 
parganas Gidhaur and Chakai, an ordinary ryoti jot, as distin- 
euished from a chakband, is phutkar jot, i.c., broken or composed 
of scattered plots. 


The history of the way in which rents are assessed on such . 


holdings is interesting. Cases have been met with in the ghatwal, 
villages of Chakai which show that the rent first fixed for many 
of the chakbands was to be paid in perpetuity, but scarcely any 
of these mukarari leases have survived the efforts of the more 
-modern proprietors to increase their rent-roll, as the cultiva- 
tion of their estates increases in extent. The great majority 
were leased out with an implied condition that the rent would 
be increased at the expiry of the term fixed in the fafta, 
sf the cultivation within the chak had extended to a degree 
sufficient to bear the increase. In assessing the new rent at the 
end of the term of lease, however, no proper estimate of the 
capabilities of the land reclaimed within the period was or is 
made. If the amount fixed left the lessee what he considered 
a fair amount to live on, he acquiesced. If he thought it was too 
high, he protested and generally got the amount reduced, The 
proprietor could not. afford to be too high-handed in his agsegs- 
ment, while there was much jungle land lying ready for reclama- 
tion; for the ryot, who was generally an independent aboriginal, 
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would think it little hardship to leave a zamindari where he was 
too harshly dealt with, and pitch his hut in the forest territory 
of some more lenient landlord. This independence of the 
Santal and other aboriginal tribes is one reason why they give 
way, after reclamation has reached a certain pitch, to Hindu 
cultivators, who will cheerfully pay a much higher rent than the 
Santal and still keep clear of debt. It is probable that at one 
time the whole area was held on such progressive lump rentals. 
Even in the highly cultivated villages near Jamui, chaks still 
exist which have come down in the family of one ryot for 
generations; but. generally they have long ago become phutkar 
jots, and rent is paid, or is claimed, on a classification of the 
fields. : 

A form of holding arising from the comparative infertility of 
the ¢dn lands of the southern area is known as alagi jamd, i.e., 
a separate jama. This consists of lands outside the proper 
holding of the ryot, which he has a right, obtained from the 
proprietor, to cultivate on condition of paying a rent at the rate of 
four to ten annas per bighd, only for the year in which he culti- 
vates them. ‘These lands produce a scanty crop of kodo or kulthi 
once every three or four years, and are allowed to lie fallow, 
bearing no rent for two or three years between each crop. 

Another form of tenure, which some proprietors have endea- 
voured to introduce contrary to the provisions of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, is locally known as thikad arasi kamdai. This 
consists of land formerly held by ryots which has come into the 
proprietor’s hands either by the departure of the cultivator or 
by purchase in a sale for arrears of rent. This land is. 
resettled, either with new ryots or with the thikadar of the 
village, for aterm of 7 to 11 years, the lease specifying that 
it is kKdmat land which the lessee must cultivate himself and 
never sublet; and that the lessee is to have no rights to the 
land at the end of the period of lease beyond what may 
be granted by the proprietor on a renewal of the pattd. It has 
been generally found during the course of the present settlement 
that where such lands have been settled with ryots, they have 
occupancy rights in them, either having continued to cultivate for 
over 12 years or being originally settled ryots of the village; 
that where such lands have been settled with thikadars, they have 
been unable to cultivate them themselves and have sublet them to 
ryots without the knowledge of the proprietor ; and that these 
ryots have also in generaljacquired occupancy rights over the 
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CHAPTER XI. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


For administrative ptirposes the district is divided into three Apstyts- 
subdivisions, viz., Monghyr, Jamiii and Begusarai, with an area of “itn 
1,895, 1,276 and 751 square miles, respectively. The Monghyr ayp 

or headquarters subdivision is under the direct supervision of the **4** 
Collector, while each of the other two subdivisions is in charge of 

a Subdivisional Officer. At Monghyr the Collector is assisted by 

a staff of five Deputy Collectois, one of whom is sometimes a 

Joint or Assistant Magistrate, and by one or two Sub-Deputy 
Collectors. In addition to this regular staff, there is a Deputy 
Collector in charge of Excise and Income-tax. Monghyr is an 
Opium Sub-Ageney controlled by a Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, 

under whom there is an Assistant Sub-Deputy Opium Agent. 

For administrative purposes it is divided into three sothis. or 
subordinate charges, viz., Monghyr, Jamti and Sheikhpura. 

The revenue of the district under the main heads rose from Revenue. 
Rs. 15,538,000 in 1880-81 (when the income-tax had not been 
imposed) to Rs. 17,71,000 in 1890-91, and to Rs. 20,70,000 in 
1900-01. In 1907-08 it amounted to Rs. 28,03,000, of which 
Rs. 9,32,000 were derived from land revenue, Rs. 5,89,000 from 
excise, Rs. 4,21,000 from stamps, Rs, 2,90,000 from cesses and 
Rs. 71,000 from income-tax. 

The collections of land revenue aggregated Rs. 8,87,000 in Land 
1880-81, Rs. 8,97,000 in 1890-91, and Rs. 8,82,000 in 1900-01. '°’°™* 
They rose to Rs 9,382,000 in 1907-C8, when they accounted for 
nearly two-fifths of the total revenue of the district, this large 
increase being due to settlement operations. ‘he current demand 
in the year last mentioned was Rs. 9,26,000 payable by 8,119 
estates, Rs. 7,76,500 being due from 8,002 permanently-settled 
estates, Rs. 50,00 from 61 temporarily-settled estates and 
Rs. 99,500 from 56 estates held direct by Government. The 
total land revenue demand is equal to one-fifth of the gross 
rental of the district. 

The excise revenue increased from Rs. 3,38,988 in 1892-98 to Rxcise. 
Rs. 5,20,065 in 1900-01. Since that year there has been a steady 
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growth in the receipts, and in 1907-08 they amounted to 
Rs. 5,89,000, a total higher than for any other district in the 
Division, the net excise revenue being Rs. 2,758 per 10,000 of the 
population (approximately 43 annas a head), as compared with 
the Provincial average of Rs. 3,206 per 10,000. — 
The greater portion of the excise revenue is derived from the 
sale of country spirit prepared by distillation from molasses 
and the flower of the mahua tree (Bassia latifolia). The receipts 
from this source amounted in 1907-08 to Rs. 3,59,000 or more 
than three-fifths of the total excise revenue. The manufacture 
and sale of country spirit have hitherto been carried on under ? 
what is known as the dual system, #.c., there is a central distillery te 
at the headquarters station, which serves the town of Monghyr | 
and a small area round it, and there are outstills for the supply 
of the rest of the district. Under this system there are 21 shops 
for the sale of distillery liquor and 128 selling outstill liquor, 
i.e., one retail shop for the sale of country spirit to every 13,884 
persons. According to the latest returns, the average consump- 
tion of the former liquor is 246 proof gallons and of the latter 
97 proof gallons per 1,000 of the population, the incidence of 
taxation per head of the population being annas 11-7 and 
annas 2-3, respectively. 
The dual system is to be replaced in 1909 by what is known 
as the contract supply distillery system, which has been introduced 
in some other districts in Bengal. The main festures of this 
letter system are briefly as follows. The local manufacture of 
country spirit is prohibited, and a contract is made with some 
large distillery for its supply. The contractors are forbidden 
to hold retail licenses for the sale of the spirit, but are allowed 
the use of distillery and depot buildings for the storage of 
liquors. The spirit is brought from the distillery to the various < 
depots, and is thence issued to retail vendors and sold by the 
latter to consumers at certain fixed strengths. 
The consumption of the fermented liquor known as {éri is 
also considerable, and in 1907-08 its sale brought in Rs. 53,000 
including Ks. 1,000 realized from the rent of tari biped in 
the khalsa mahals owned by Government. It is reported that 
competition for licenses is practically unknown. When a new 
man wants to sell tari, instead of bidding for some existin 
shop, he applies for a new license and would rather 20 without 
it than bid against the old licensee. Imported liquors have 
found no favour with the mass of the ‘population, both because 
they are unable to afford them, and also because + 
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past. ‘The receipts from both the latter represent an expenditure 
of Rs. 2,007 per 10,000 of the population, a figure higher than 
that returned by any district in the Division except Darjeeling. 
The receipts from hemp drugs and opium account for practically 
all the remai der of the excise revenue. The greater part of the 
revenue they yield is derived from the duty and license fees levied 
on yanjn,i.e., the dried flowering tops of the cultivated female 
hemp plant (Cannahis sativa) and the resinous exudation on 
them. The consumption of hemp drugs is, in fact, unusually 
great, the receipts in 1907-08 being Rs. 1,62,009 and represent- 
ing an expenditure of Rs. 782 per 10,000 of the population, 
as compared with the average of Rs. 548 in the whole of 
Bengal. On the other hand, opium is not much used ; in 1907-08 
the duty and license fees on this drug brought in Rs. 11,000, 
and the incidence of expenditure was not more than Rs. 55 per 
10,600 of the population as compared with the Provincial average 
of Rs. 516 per 10,000. 
The revenue from stamps ranks nextin importance as a Stamps. 
source of income to that derived from excise. The receipts from 
this source increased from Ks. 3,21,000 in 1897-98 to Rs, 4,21,000 
in 1907-08 or by nearly 31 per cent., the increase being mainly 
due tothe growing demand for judicial stamps, which brought 
in Rs. 3,41,000 as against Rs 2,39,000 ten years previously. 
The sale of court-fee stamps is by far the most important item 
in the receipts from judicial stamps, realizing Rs. 3,08,000 as 
compared with Rs. 2,17,000 in 1897-98. ‘The revenue - derived 
from non-judicial stamps practically stood still during the same 
period, falling from Rs. 82,000 to Rs. 80,000. Of the latter sum 
impressed stamps accounted for Rs. 75,000 or nearly the whole of 
the receipts from non-judicial stamps. 
Road and public works cesses are, as usual, levied at the Cesses, 
maximum rate of one annain the rupee. The current demand 
in 1907-08 was Rs. 2,94,000, the greater part of which 
(Rs. 2,84,696) was payable by 18,446 revenue-paying estates, — 
while Rs. 8,458 were due from 1,633 revenue-free estates and 
Rs. 452 from 291 rent-free properties. The number of tenures 
assessed to cesses was 5,450, or nearly a third of the total number 
of estates, while the number of recorded shareholders of estates 
and tenures was 79,161 and 7,421, respectively. | 
In 1900-01 the income-tax yielded altogether Rs. 72,789 Income- 
paid by 2,722 assessees, of whom 1,711~ paying Rs. 19,168 had es 
-Gneomes over Rs, 500 but below Rs. 1,000. At that time the 
minimum assessable income was Rs. 500, but this was raised in 
1903, by the Income-tax Amendment Act of that year, to 
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Rs. 1,000 per annum, thereby affording relief to a number of 
petty traders, money-lenders and clerks. The number of asses- 
sees consequently fell in 1903-04 to 1,154, the net collections 
being Rs. 70,9389. In 1907-08 the amount collected was 
Rs. 71,000 paid by 1,272 assessees. The realizations are chiefly 
on account of grain and money lending and trade, chiefly in 
grain and piece-goods. 

Registra- There are 8 offices for the registration of assurances under 

iG Act III of 1877. Atthe head-quarters station (Monghyr) the 
District Sub-Registrar deals, as usual, with the documents 
presented there, and assists the District Magistrate, who is 
ex-officio District Registrar, in supervising the proceedings of the 
Sub-Registrars who are in charge of the other registration offices. 
The average number of documents registered annually during 











the quinquennium 
Name Documents | Receipts ending in ]904 was 
: registered. = nang im R 
14,985 as against 
Rs. 15,167 in the pre- 
Monghyr aT 2,169 F589 2 |) nas 
Becusarai Le 4,082 5,818 ceding five CMTS 
Jamalpur (Gogri) ... 1,913 2,762 there being a slight 
Jamii ... aoe 1,887 2,518 . 
Kharagpur ate 1,537 1,985 BSeroase - oe ; : ae 
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ees ence of plague. The 
Total s 18,359 82,469 | marginal statement 
—' shows the number of 

documents registered and the receipts at each office in 1907. 
ADMINIS- Monghyr, with Bhagalpur, is under the jurisdiction of the 
sncus. District and Sessions Judge of Bhagalpur, to assist whom there 
TICE. are three Subordinate Judges. One is stationed at Bhagalpur, 
Civil another at Monghyr, while the third, who is also Assistant 
Justice. Sessions Judge, holds his court sometimes at Monghyr and some- 
times at Bhagalpur. The Subordinate Civil Courts are those of 
five Munsifs, viz., two Munsifs stationed at Monghyr and one 
Munsif at each of the outlying subdivisions of Jamii and 
Begusarai, while an additional Munsifis entertained for Begu- 

sarai and Madhipura (in Bhagalpur). 

Criminal. The sanctioned staff of Magistrates at Monghyr consists, in 
Justice. addition to the District Magistrate, of four Deputy Magistrates of 
the first class and one Deputy Magistrate of the second or third 
class. Besides these officers, one or two Sub-Deputy Magistrates 
exercising second or third class powers are generally posted there. 
The Subdivisional Officers at Jamtii and Begusarai are almost 
invariably officers vested with first class powers. There are also ee 
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Benches of Honorary Magistrates at Monghyr, Jamti, Begusarai, 
Sheikhpura, Jamalpur and Lakhisarai. 

Regarding the nature of the crime committed in the district Crime. 
the following remarks of a former Commissioner of the Division 
may be quoted :—* South Monghyr is, I think, the most criminal 
area which I have seen in India; and one whole pargana is, 
and long has been, reputed to have a population of thieves. It 
isin South Monghyr that the old Hindus and Muhammadans 
and the semi-Hinduized or Islamized people are in strongest 
contrast, with little inter-dependence, with contempt and repul- 
sion on one side and little reverence or fear on the other; and 
these social conditions appear to me to account for the compara- 
tively excessive criminality that prevails.” There is also a good 
deal of crime in North Monghyr, but it is comparatively free 
from professional crime as contrasted with South Monghyr, 
inhabited as the latter is by three criminal castes, viz., the 
Banpars and Dharhis in parts and the Chakai Dosadhs _ the 
extreme south. 

The following is a brief eRe of the Banpars and Dharhis: ceimryat 
an account of the Chakai Dosidhs has already been given in CASTES. - 
Chapter III. The Banpars, or as they are also called the Banpar B9"Pa"*. 
Mallahs, are a caste of boatmen and fishermen, who are also 
skilful sportsmen, catching the gharia/ and crocodile in strong 
rope nets and eating their flesh. ‘To these innocent occupations 
they add that of the professional river dacoit. ‘hey go far 
afield in pursuit of the latter exciting profession, and a gang 
composed of Banpars from Patna and Monghyr has been dis- 
covered at Salkhia in the Howrah district. In the Monghyr 
district they number (1901) 1,244, of whom nearly half reside 
in the Monghyr and Gogri thanas. 

The Dharhis are well-known thieves and dacoits, but, shrewdly pparnis, 
enough, they rarely commit crime in the vicinity of their own 
villages. The offences for which they have been mostly convicted 
are committed on land, and their connection with the rivers is 
of a peculiar nature. They do not ordinarily follow any calling 
on the rivers, but when the country is flooded, they take 
advantage of it to organize regular raids in little dug-outs, which 
are kept carefully sunk and hidden away. It is said that when 
on expeditions outside the district they work in gangs of seven 
men. They usually live in a separate quarter of the village, 
and their houses have nearly always a pig-sty attached to them, 
to which they give the name Jbenkor. In the courtyard of 
their houses there is a small pind dedicated to Ram Thakur, on 
which they sacrifice the animals they breed, at the same time 
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offering incense and prayer.to the god. They have a priest 
(bhagat), who officiates for them at various domestic ceremonies, 
and also on special occasions, when the Dharhis set out on a 
thieving expedition. 2 

In appearance the Dharhi is not unlike the Musahar, but he 
is better developed and usually a more powerful man, Generally 
speaking, they are a hardy set of men of good physique capable 
of travelling long distances at a high rate of speed. Out of about 
200 prisoners medically examined some years ago in the Monghyr 
jail, the Dharhis were found to be the strongest and best 
nourished. ‘The ostensible means of livelihood of this essentially 
criminal caste is breeding animals and manual labour, but there 
is no doubt that in nearly every case the Dharhi is a habitual 
thief or burglar. It is said, indeed, that they look on thieving as 
their traditional occupation, so much so that a theft committed 
by one Dharhi in another Dharhi’s preserve, without his consent, 
is mentioned as a bar on intermarriage. Twenty years ago 
enquiry showed that out of 1,003 Dharhis in this district no less 
than 209 bad been 431 times in jail, while the jail register showed 
the names of 60 more who could not be identified owing to false 
names and addresses having been given. The caste now number 
2,200 in this district, or more than half of the total number 
(4,175) resident in Bengal; and no less than 1,830 are found in 
the Sheikhpura and Surajgarha thanas. 











The marginal table shows the various thianas and police out- 
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Police, a Deputy Superintendent, 5 Inspectors, 42 Sub- Inspectors, 
47 head-constables and 445 constables, The total strength of the 
regular police was, therefore, 541 men, representing one policeman 
to every 7°2 square miles and to every 3,824 persons. The rural 
force for the watch and ward of villages in the interior, which is 
maintained from the chaukidari tax, consists of 312 dufadars and 
3,037 chaukidars, of whom 48 are chakran chaukidars, ke., their 
services are remunerated by grants of land. Including both 
dafadars and chaukidars, there is approximately one village police- 
man to every square mile and to every 537 persons. 

There are a district jail at Monghyr and subsidiary jails at Jats 
Jamti and Begusarai. The subjail at Jamii has accommodation 
for 37 male and 7 female prisoners, and that at Begusarai 
for 24 males and 4 females. The jail at Monghyr, which is 
situated in the fort, has accommodation for 300 (284 male and 
16 female) prisoners distributed as follows:—Barracks without 
separate sleeping accommodation are provided for 187 male con- 
victs, 16 female convicts, 56 under-trial prisoners, and 15 civil 
prisoners ; the hospital holds 22 prisoners ; and there are separate 
cells for 4 male convicts. The principal industries carried on in 
the jail are weaving cloth, carpets (darts) and net bags, surki- 
pounding, oil-pressing, and bamboo and cane work, 
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CHAPTER XII. 





LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Disteror OursipE the municipalities of Monghyr and Jamalpur, local 


BoaRD. 


Income, 


affairs are managed by the District Board, and by the Leal 
Boards which have been constituted for each of the subdivisions of 
Monghyr, Jamiii and Begusarai. The District Board, as in other 
districts of Bengal, is responsible for the maintenance of roads, 
bridges and roadside rest-houses, has the management of pounds 
and public ferries, and exercises a general supervision over Pri- 
mary and Middle schools. It also manages and maintains several 
dispensaries, and sees to the provision of a proper water-supply 
in rural areas and village sanitation. To the Local Boards, 
which work in subordination to it, have been delegated the 
administration of small sums allotted for certain functions Which 
will be mentioned later. 

The District Board, which was established in 1887, consists of 
2) members. The District Magistrateis an ex-officio member 
of the Board, and is invariably its Chairman; there are six other 
ex-officio members, and twelve are elected and six nominated by 
Government. The landholding class and Government servants 
predominate among the members at the present time, the former 
representing 40 per cent. and the latter 32 per cent. of the total 
number in 1906-07, while pleaders and mtkhtdrs accounted for 8 
per cent , Government pensioners for4 per cent., and others for 
16 per cent. 

The Monghyr District Board is the richest, i.c., it has the 
largest receipts, of all the District Boards in the Division. Its 
average annual income during the 10 years ending in 1901-02 was 
Rs. 2,61,000, of which Rs. 1,42,000 were derived from rates ; 
and during the quinquennium ending in 1904-05 it amounted to 
Rs. 3,15,00%, In 1907-08 the opening balance was Rs. 66,000, 
and the income of the year aggregated Rs. 2,87,000, including 
Rs. 1,59,000 obtained from Provincial rates, Rs 85,500 from 
civil works, inclusive of Rs. 37,000 realized from tolls on ferries, 
and Ks. 17,000 obtained from pounds. In Monghyr, as in other 
Bengal districts, the road cess is the principal soures of income; 
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but the incidence of taxation is light, being only anna 1-3 per 
head of the population. This proportion is higher, however, 
than in any other district of the Division. 

The income both from pounds and ferries is a fluctuating one. 
In the quinquennium ending in 1899-1900 the average annual 
receipts from pounds were Rs. 14,460, and in the next quinquen- 
nium they were Rs. 14,380; but in 1907-08 altogether Rs. 17,000 
were obtained from 67 pounds leased out by the Board. As 
regards ferries (of which there are now 48), the receipts 
averaged Rs. 35,000 per annum in the first quinquennium, and 
Rs. 39,000 in the five years ending in 1904-05, but fell to 
Rs. 37,000 in 1907-08. Of late years the income from ferries has 
suffered from the opening of the Hajipur-Katihar line of the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway and from the establishment 
of railway steam services across the Ganges. The ferries are 
leased to farmers, except when a lease has to be cancelled for 
default, and half the receipts from some border ferries are made 
over to the District Board of Darbhanga. Similarly, the latter 
makes over a share of the income of five ferries acquired by both 
Boards jointly. ; 


IOS 


The average annual expenditure during the decade ending Expendi- 


in 1901-02 was Rs, 2,60,000, of which Rs. 1,76,000 were expend- ‘* 


ed on civil works, Rs. 12,000 on medical relief and Rs. 31,000 
on education. During the quinquennium ending in 1904-05 the 
expenditure averaged Rs. 2,42,000 per annum, and in 1907-08 
it amounted to Ks. 3,09,000. By far the largest portion of the 
income of the District Board is spent on civil works, z.e., the ex- 
tension and maintenance of communications, the upkeep of stag- 
ing bungalows, the provision of a proper water-supply by the 
construction of wells, etc. Over Rs. 2,19,000 were spent on these 
objects in 1907-08, and of this sum Ks. 1,53,000 were allotted to 
the extension and maintenance of communications. The Dis- 
trict Board now maintains 904 miles of metalled roads and 1,2534 
miles of unmetalled roads, besides a number of village tracks 
with an aggregate length of 2064 miles ; the cost of maintaining 
these roads in 1907-08 was Rs. 215, Rs. 47 and Rs. 11 per mile, 
respectively. 

After civil works, education constitutes the heaviest charge 
on the resources of the Board, entailing in 1907-08 an expen- 
diture of Rs. 45,000 or nearly one-seventh of the total 
expenditure. The inspecting staff employed by it consists of 14 
Inspecting Pandits, and it maintains 9 Middle Schools and giveg 
grants-in-aid to 5 Middle Schools, 59 Upper Primary Schools, and 
778 Lower Primary Schools. Besides this, it contributes a sum 
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of Rs. 1,200 per annum towards the maintenance of the Diamond 
Jubilee College at Monghyr, the management of which rests with 
a Joint Committee, on which both the District Board and the 


‘Municipality are represented. ‘The Board also provides 2 scholar- 


ships tenable in the Bihar School of Engineering, and makes aD 
annual grant for the training of weavers and a contribution to the 
Monghyr Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition. 
For the relief of sickness the Board maintains 10 dispensaries, 
and aids three others; and when epidemic diseases break out in the 
interior, native doctors are sent with medicines to the affected 
villages. In addition to this, the Board contributes Ks. 100 
per annum towards the Pasteur Institute at Kasauli. During 
1907-08 the Board spent Li-L per cent. of its ordinary income 
on medical relief and sanitation, a percentage higher than in any 
other district of the Division. It has also established and main- 
tains a veterinary dispensary at Monghyr, withthe help of a 
Government contribution ; itentertains a Veterinary Assistant, and 
provides a scholarship at the Belgachia Veterinary College. 

In subordination to the District Board are the Monghyr or 
Sadar, Jamlii and Begusarai Local Boards, the jurisdiction of 
each corresponding to the subdivisional charge of the same name. 
The system of election in vogue in other parts of the Province 
has not been introduced, and all the members are nominated by 
Government. The Monghyr or Sadar Local Board consists of 
12 members, and the Local Boards at Jamti and Begusarai 
have 18 members each. The Local Boards receive allotments 
from the funds of the District Board and are entrusted with the 
maintenance of village roads, the upkeep of pounds (except the 
Monghyr Local Board), the charge of minor works of water sup- 
ply, and general supervision over village sanitation. 

There are two municipalities in the district, viz., Monghyr and 
Jamalpur. The number of rate-payers in 1907-08 was 12,303, 
representing 17°d per cent. of the total number (70,207) of persons 
residing within municipal limits, as compared with the average 
of 16-2 per cent. for the whole Division. The average incidence 
of taxation in that year was He, 1-0-8 per head of the population, 
as against the Divisional average of Re. 2-0-2, and varied 
from Re. 1-4-5 in Jamalpur to annas 15-2 in Monghyr. 

The Monghyr municipality, which was established in 1864, 
is administered by a Municipal Board consisting of 19 Commis- 
sioners, of whom twelve are elected, five are nominated and two are 
ex-officio members. The area within municipal limits is 7-02 
square miles, andthe number of rate-payers.is 9,386, represent= 
ing 18°72 per cent. of the population residing in the municipal 
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area. The average annual income and expenditure of the munici- 
pality during the 10 years 1891-92 to 1901-02 was Rs. 64,000 
~ and Rs. 60,000, respectively. In 1907-08 the receipts aggregated 
Rs. 64,000, besides an opening balance of Rs. 3,000. The chief 
source of income is a rate on houses and arable lands assessed 
at 74 per cent. on their annual value, which in that year brought 
in Rs. 21,000; while a conservancy rate, levied at Rs. 3-10-4 
per cent. on the annual value of the holdings, brought in Rs. 9,000. 
Tolls on roads and ferries realized Rs. 12,090, a‘tax on animals 
and vehicles Rs. 4,000, and market fees Rs. 2,090. The inci- 
dence of taxation was annas 15-2 per head of the population. 
The expenditure inthe same year was Rs. 68,090, excluding 
Rs. 10,000 expended in advances and deposits. The principal 
items of expenditure were conservancy, medical relief and public 
works, which accounted for 29°8, 21:4 and 16:3 per cent., respec- 
tively, of the disbursements. 

The most urgent needs of the town are an improved system of 
drainage and water-supply. A scheme for the installation of 
waterworks has been prepared recently, details of which will be 
found in Chapter IV; and a drainage scheme, estimated to 
cost_24 lakhs, has also been drawn up. 

Jamalpur was constituted a municipality in 1883, and has a yansiper. 
Municipal Board consisting of 18 Commissioners, of whom ten are 
elected, and eight are ex-officio members. The area within 
municipal limits is 4 square miles, and the number of rate-payers 
is 2,917 or 14°53 per cent. of the population living within 
the municipal limits. The average annual income during the 
10 years ending in 1902-03 was Rs. 20,400, and the expenditure 
was Rs. 19,900. In 1907-08 the income of the municipality was 
Rs. 28,000, (besides an opening balance of Rs. 7,000), of which 
Rs. 17,000 were derived from a tax on houses and lands assessed 
at 74 percent. per annum onthe annual value of the hold- 
ings, and Rs. 8,000 from a conservancy rate levied at 33 per cent. 
The incidence of taxation was Re. 1-4-5 per head of the 
population. The expenditure in the same year was Rs. 30,000, 
the principal items being conservancy, public works and drain- 
age, which accounted for 31:97, 23°90 and 11°40 per cent., res- 
pectively, of the disbursements. The town is well laid-out and ~ 
well kept, and the municipality has a high reputation for 
efficiency, the executive administration being in the hands of 
European railway officials. 
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In 1874-75, after the introduction of a system by which grants- 
jn-aid were given to hitherto unaided schools, there were altogether 
229 schools in the district attended by 6,675 pupils. By 1881-82 
the number of the former had risen to 2,755 and of the latter to 
30,403; but there was a falling off in the next decade, the number 
of schools in 1890-91 being 1.497 and of pupils 25,536. There 
was then a notable increase, the returns for 1899-1900 showing 
1,608 schools with an attendance of 32,737; but next year, largely 
owing to the outbreak of plague, the number of schools decreased 
to 1,301 and of scholars to 25,738. The ground lost has since 
been made good, and in 1907-08 there were 1,398 educational 
institutions, both public and private, with 32,310 pupils on the 
rolls. The supervising agency at present consists of a Deputy 
Inspector of Schools, 9 Sub-Inspectors, 2-Assistant Sub-Inspectors 
and 14 Inspecting Pandits. 

According to the census statistics of 1901, the great bulk of 
the population is illiterate, only 2°9 per cent. (5°8 males and 
0°2 females) being literate, i.e, able to read and write some 
language. ‘The actual number of the latter was 60,727 persons, 
while the number of those able to read and write English was 


-3,418. The percentage is highest in thana Jamalpur, where 11 


COLLEGES. 


per cent. of the inhabitants are literate ; but here conditions are 
exceptional, as the thana includes only a small rural tract, and 
contains a number of Kuropean railway employes and a contin- 
gent of Indian clerks. The proportion is particularly low (2 per 
cent.) in thanas Gogri and Chakai. The same reasons are applic- 
able in each case. Both tracts are difficult of access—in Gogri 
boats are practically the only means of communication during the 
rains—the cultivators are poor, and they are not in a position to 
appreciate the advantages of education. Even in the Monghyr 
thana, however, including Monghyr town, only 4,192 persons, or 
3 per cent. of the people, can read and write any language. 

The only college in the district is the Diamond Jubilee 
College at Monghyr, of which the following accotint is quoted 
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from the last Quinquennial Review ofthe Progress of Educa- 
tion in Bengal (1902-03 to 1906-07). ‘* This is a second grade 
college which was opened in June 1898. Its establishment was 
the result of a public meeting held at Monghyr in 1897, which 
decided that the Diamond Jubilee of the late Queen should be 
celebrated by the foundation of a college. Money was collected, 
and certain landed properties were made over to the college to 
form an endowment. ‘The annual income from this endowment 
amounts to about Rs. 1,900. The management was entrusted 
to a local committee, of which the District Magistrate was pre- 
sident. This committee was not the same as the joint commit- 
tee to which the management of the Zila school had been made 
over in 1891; but until 1905 there was an intimate connec- 
tion between the school and the college, and the latter was 
largely supported by the diversion of profits made at the former. 
In 1905 Government resumed the direct management of the 
school, and the college was placed under the management of a 
joint committee, which includes the Principal of the college and 
members of the District and Municipal Boards, both of which 
bodies make an annual contribution towards its up-keep. Since 
1905-06 the college has been shewn as under Board management. 
Previous to that year it was shewn as an institution under private 


management. Onthe 3lst March 1907 there were 16 students | 


on the rolls of the college; the average monthly roll number 
throughout the year was 15. In 1899 there were 43 students on 
the college roll, but a virulent outbreak of plague ix Monghyr 
in 1900-01 scared students away from the place. The cost of 
the college during 1906-07 was Rs. 6,273. This was met as fol- 
lows :—from District and Municipal funds Rs. 2,150, from fees 
Rs. 702, from endowments and other sources Rs. 3,421. The 
total cost of educating a student during the year was Rs. 418; 
the cost to public funds was Rs. 143. During 1906-07 the college 
received from the Imperial contribution a grant of Rs. 3,000 for 
the equipment of its laboratories.” In 1908 there were 16 stud- 
ents on the rolls, viz., ten in the first year class and six in the 
second year class. 

There are 21 secondary schools with 1,785 pupils on the rolls, 


SECON- 


viz. 5 High schools with 925 pupils, 7 Middle English schools P4®¥ 


with 436 pupils, and 9 Middle Vernacular schools with 424 
pupils. ‘the High schools are the Zila school at Monghyr, 
which is maintained by Government, the High schools at 
Jamalpur, Jamii and Begusarai, all aided, and the Training 
Academy at Monghyr, which is unaided. Of the Middle 
English schools one at Kharagpur is managed by the District 
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Board; four at Basdeopur, Gogri, Sanh’ and Rampur are aided; 
and two at Jalalabad and Bakhtiyarpur are unaided. One of 
the Middle Vernacular schools, situated at Muzaffarganj, is 
aided, and all the remainder are managed by the District Board, 
viz., the schools at Teghra, Baro, Manjhaul, Chhitraur, Husain- 
pur, Chakai, Arha and Pathraita. 
Boys’ The number of boys’ Primary schools is 860, and of those 
Fava®y under instruction 23,247, including 21,999 boys and 1,248 girls. 
The number of the former represents 16°8 per cent. of the boys 
of school-going age. Altogether 76 schools with an attendance 
~ of 3,940 are Upper Primary schools, and 784 schools with 19,307 
children on the rolls are Lower Primary schools. * 
GIRLS’ There are 212 Primary girls’ schools, at which 3,219 girls are 
SCHOOIS. tought. One, attended by 55 girls, is an Upper Primary school, 
and the remainder are Lower Primary schools. There are also 
1,168 girls studying in Lower Primary boys’ schools and 80 in 
Upper Primary boys’ schools, besides 59 in special schools, giving 
a total of 4,556 girls. Two Model girls’ schools with 74 pupils 
have been started, and there is also a zenana teacher at Chakai 
giving instruction to 22 girls and women. It is reported that 
progress in diffusing female education is painfully slow. 
TECHNI- At Jamalpur there is a night school for apprentices of the 


at 


Scnoors, “2st Indian Railway, at which instruction is given in applied 
' mechanics, algebra, mensuration and the construction of steam 
engines and machines. The average attendance is 50. The 
District Board also maintains weaving classes, at which a trained 
weaver gives instruction in the use of the fly-shuttle loom. These 
classes are said to be working with indifferent success; and it is in 
contemplation to remove them to Gogri, a busy weaving centre, 
where an artizan population predominates. 
TRAIN- Six third-grade training schools have been started for training © 
pcohe gurus or Primary school teachers, They are situated at Monghyr, 


Jamui, Begusarai, Kharagpur, Khagaria and Chakia, and are 
attended by 96 gurus. : : 
OTHER There are 12 unaided but recognized Sanskrit fo/s, with 254 | 
scHoors. students, 19 aided maktabs with 3866 pupils, 17 Koran schools 
with 187 pupils, and 39 night schools with 652 pupils. There is | 
also a madrasa at Monghyr, called the Monghyr Anjuman | 
Himayat Islam Madrasa, with 38 scholars on the rolls. \ 
PRIVATE There are a number of private institutions, f.e., schools which | 
sett do not conform to the departmental standard or submit to any 
_ public test, and which are consequently not recognized by the 
Education Department. They include (1) 70 advanced institu- 
tions teaching Arabic or Persian, with 733 pupils ; (2) 20 = 
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institutions teaching Sanskrit, with 244 pupils; (3) 111 elemen- 
tary schools teaching the vernacular, with 1,339 pupils; (4) 17 
elementary schools teaching the Koran, with 187 pupils, and (8) 
24 other non-departmental schools, with 235 pupils. The only 
private institution in which Arabic is mainly taught is one at 
Lakhminia, where instruction is given in Arabic literature and 
theology. 

The total number of Muhammadan pupils of both sexes in all goyea- 
classes of public institutions is 2,673, and of those reading in TION oF | 
private institutions 755. For the benefit of the followers of Sea 
Islim the Madrasa, maktabs and Koran schools mentioned 4ND 
above have been started. The number of Muhammadan girls gives. 
in Primary schools is 124 and in special schools 55. 

There are 637 children classed as aborigines at school, the 
majority being Santals, and all being native Christians. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


GAZETTEER. 


Bahadurpur.—A village in the north of the Begusarai sub- 
division, situated close to the boundary of the Darbhanga district. 
It contains the residence of a well-known family of this district. 
According to the family chronicles, its founder was one Lakshmi 
Sah, who came here from Rajputana and acquired a grant of land 
extending, it is said, from Manjhaul to Mohraghat. The last 
proprietor of the estate was Lakshmi Prasad Singh, on whom 
Government bestowed the title of Rai Bahadur. On his death in 
1900, the estate was divided between a son named Udit Narayan 
Singh and a grandson named Ram Bahadur Singh. The resi- 
dence of the former is at Sankarpura, and his estate is known 
as the Sankarpura estate; while the residence of the latter is at 
Bahadurpur, and the estate is known as the Bahadurpur or 
Bahadura estate. The undivided estate yielded, it is reported, 
an income of about Rs. 1,40,000, but the present proprietors are 
indebted and the estates are under the management of the Court 
of Wards. The area of the Bahadurpur estate is 43,643 acres 
and that of Sankarpura at 10,009 acres, while their rent and 
cess roll is returned at Rs. 24,894 and Rs. 1,17,267, respectively. 

Bakhtiyarpur.—A village in the extreme north of the 
Monghyr subdivision, with a railway station, called Makhanabazar, 
on the Mansi-Bhaptiahi extension of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway. It contains a police outpost and District 
Board bungalow, and is the headquarters of an old Muhammadan 
family known as the Chaudhris of Bakhtiyarpur. The following 
sketch of its history has been prepared from an account furnished 
by the family. The founders of the family are said to have been 
two brothers, Sheikh Golan and Sheikh Achhay Siddiki who 
came from Jaunpur in 1009 F. (é.e., about 1600 A.D.), and married 
the daughters of two brothers, Chaudhri Farid and Chaudhri 
Hafiz, who then held tappas Salimabad (pargana Ballia) Simri, 
Kachaut and Hamidpur. Chaudhri Farid, it is said, offered to 
give them a grant of ¢appa Simri and shares in the other ¢appas, 
if they cleared the jungle and brought the land under cultivation 
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This they did, destroying the wild beasts which then infested the 
country. Subsequently a dispute arose with the neighbouring 
zamindar of Nisankpur Kurha, and this led them to go to Delhi 
and obtain a royal charter (farmdn-shahi) from Shah Jahan. 
According to the family records, the estate was held by the 
descendants of the brothers, of whom there is nothing of interest 
to record until 1126 F., when it passed to Gulam Muhammad. 
The latter had some difficulty in retaining possession of it owing 
to the aggression of one Deo Karan Singh Dundia of Tirhut. 
Gulam Muhammad brought a complaint before the Nawab of 
Monghyr, Sarmast Ali Khan, who, pleased with his address, 
offered him a writer’s post (kalamddn munshigir’), granted him 
the sanad of the estate, and himself defeated Deo Karan Singh. 
Gulam Muhammad appears to have become. a member of the 
court of the Nawab, and when he visited the Emperor, accompanied 
him to Delhi, making over charge of the estate to his brother 
Gulam Ali, who in his turn handed it over to his brother Hedayat 
Ullah. The latter had to meet the same kind of trouble as 
Gulam Muhammad, being attacked by one Rup Narayan Singh, 
who tried to seize pargana Pharkiya. Hedayat Ali succeeded in 
ousting him, but was soon afterwards treacherously killed. 
Riip Narayan Singh then looted his residence and destroyed 
the old sanads and furmans granted to his family. Gulam Ali 
subsequently recovered the estate under the orders of Ali Vardi 
Khan. In 1194 F. (1791 A.D.) Chaudhri Muhammad Ali moved 
the family residence from Simri to Bakhtiyarpur, where. his 
descendants still reside. The estate is now held by Musamat 
Bibi Azimunnissa, but managed by her relative Ajir-ul-Hakk, 
and the rent-roll is said to be Rs. 68,299. | 
Bamdah.—A village in the Chakai thana, situated 4 miles 
north of Chakai. It contains a station of the United Free Church 
of Scotland Mission to the Santals, the site of which was chosen 
by Dr. James A. Dyer of that Mission, when he visited the place 
from Pachamba in 1878. <A lease of 7 acres was obtained, and 
in 1880 two preachers took up their residence in some mud huts, 
the construction of a bungalow being commenced in 1884. Since 
that year the work of the Mission has developed rapidly. <A hos- 
pital was built in 1894, and by the end of 1900 a church witha 
handsome belfry was erected. The enlargement of the hospital 
was undertaken as soon as the church was completed, the principal 
addition being an operating room, constructed on modern prin- 
ciples. At the same time, additional ward accommodation was 
provided by building a new dispensary and consulting room, 
and so making the original dispensary and consulting room 
| 9 
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available for in-patients. This room has been partitioned into six 
small apartments, which are either let to patients who are willing 
to pay for them, or used for cases which it is necessary for any 
reason to isolate from the others. A fuller account of the work 
of the mission will be found in Santalia (1904) by the Revd. 
J. M. Macphail, m. 4., mM. p.. who has resided at Bamdah since 
890. 
Banaili Raj.—An extensive estate in the districts of Monghyr, 
Bhagalpur and the Santal Parganas. The founder of the family 
which owns this estate was Hazari Chaudhri, a /fahsi/dar of the 
Passara Raja of Purnea, who, about 1780 A.D., acquired by 
purchase pargana Tirakhurda in that district. His son, Dular 
Singh, acquired property in Monghyr, Bhagalpur and Malda 
about the year 1800 A.D., and on his death, after some litigation, 
the estates were divided equally between his two sons, Raja 
Bidyanand Singh and Kumar Rudranand Singh, grandfather 
of the Srinagar Kumars. Raja Bidyanand Singh subsequently 
purchased Mahalat Kharagpur, andin 1851 was succeeded by his 
son Raja Lilanand Singh Bahadur, who also added to the estate 
by purchasing Chandpur Husain and ¢da/uk Khajuria. Raja 
Lilanand Singh died in 1888, and was succeeded by his son Raja 
Padmanand Singh Bahadur. He also left a minor son Kumar 
Kalanand Singh and a posthumous son Kumar Kirtyanand Singh, 
on whose behalf a suit was instituted in 1888. It ended in 
a compromise decree, under which Kumar Kalanand Singh and 
Kumar Kirtyainand Singh were to be owners of 9 annas of the 
Banaili Raj, while Raja Padmanand Singh kept the remaining 
7 annas. In 1903 Kumar Chandranand Singh, son of Raja 
Padmanand Singh Bahadur, brought a suit against his-father 
for partition and other reliefs, which also ended in a compromise 
decree, under which the son was declared to be owner of a 
35 annas share and Raja Padmanand Singh owner of the remain- 
ing 383 annas share. Subsequently, however, in September 1905, 
Raja Padmanand Singh Bahadur transferred his rights and 
interests to his son Kumar Chandranand Singh, so that the 
present owners of the Banaili Raj are Kumars Kalanand Singh 
and Kirtyanand Singh to the extent of 9 annas and Kumar 


- Chandranand Singh to the extent of 7 annas. Kumars Kala- 


nand Singh and Kirtyanand Singh are now in possession of the 
entire estate, the Collector of Bhagalpur, who was appointed 
Receiver under the orders of the District J udge of Bhagalpur, 
having given them a lease of the entire 7 annas share for 12 years. 
from 1312 to 13823 Fasli. The 7 annas share is involved in 
debt to the ©tent of about 50 lakhs of rupees, the 9 annas 
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proprietors being their principal creditors. The Court of Wards 
has recently taken charge of the 7 annas share on behalf of 
Kumar Chandranand Singh, who has been declared a dise 
qualified proprietor on his own application; but the actual manage- 
ment of the entire Raj has been in the hands of Kumars Kalanand 
Singh and Kirtyanand Singh since 1904, 

The bulk of the Banaili Kaj property in this district fochia 
part of Mahalat Kharagpur, an extensive estate on the revenue 
roll of Bhagalpur bearing ¢ausi number 445. It consists of the 
following pargunas :—(1) Sahroi, (2) Lakhanpur, (8) Kherhi, 
(4) Sakharabadi, (5) Parbatpara (including tapsas Lodhwa, 
Simraon, Dighi, etc.), (6) Wasila, (7) Godda, (8) Hazar Takhi, 
(9) Amlo-Motid, (10) Handwe (including a g/dtwali held 
by the Rani of Handwei), (11) Chandan Katoria, (12) Jahan- 
gira and Masdi, (13) Dharahra, (14) Abhaipur, (15) Singhaul, 
and (16) Danda Sakhwara. Mahalat Kharagpur, together with 
paryganas Kajra and Haveli Kharagpur and the Lakshmipur 
estate in the Santal Parganas, originally formed part of the 
territory held by the Raja cf Kharagpur, of whose family history 
an account will be found in the article on Kharagpur. The then 
Raja, Rahmat Ali Khan, having fallen into arrears of revenue, 
Mahalat Kharagpur, with the gidtwaii of Handwe, was sold in 
1840 and purchased by Raja bidyanand Singh, grandfather of 
the present proprietors of the Banaili Raj, and by Balnath Sahu 
of Bhagalpur, who in 1841~ transferred his share to Raja Bidya- 
nand Singh Bahadur. Since then there have been constant dis- 
putes and litigation in connection with this mahal, especially 
with the Darbhanga Raj, which in 1848 purchased at a sale for 
arrears of Government revenue Haveli Kharagpur, which is 
surrounded by Mahalat Kharagpur. There has also been much 
litigation concerning the yhdiwaé tenures, the results of which 
have been mentioned in Chapter X, Most of those tenures have 
now been converted into mukarari istamarari tenures. and only a 
few, including the gidatwai of Handwei in the Santal Parganas 
and Kakwara in the Banka subdivision of Bhagalpur, retain 
their ghatwali character. 

Begusarai. — Headquarters of the subdivision of the same name, 
situated in 25° 26’ N. and 86° 9’ K., about 5 miles to the north 
of the Ganges. The town is situated at a distance of about half a 
mile from the railway station, and the Tirhut road runs east 
and west through it. This is an old road shaded by an avenue 
of interlacing trees, which in the main follows the course of the 
railway ; but it has fallen into disuse to a great extent since the 
latter was constructed. Approaching Begusarai from the east 
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along this road, the first building met with is a dak bungalow 
with four rooms, erected on a low-lying piece of land at a distance 
of about half a mile from the town itself. A tablet let into a 
pillar of the verandah shows that the flood of 1904 rose to a height 
of nearly 8 feet above the plinth. Half a mile beyond the 
bungalow, on the outskirts of the town, lies the subdivisional 
office, a small building with an upper storey, which serves as a 
residence for the Subdivisional Officer. The building is situated 
in a fine compound, in which mango trees grow in profusion ; 
and the Munsif’s court, schools, hospital, thana, and Local Board 
offices are situated close by. Just beyond the Subdivisional 
Officer’s compound to the north is a fine tank fringed by palm 
trees, at the south-west corner of which is a small temple, where 
Kayasths worship. 

The town contains two mosques and three temples, but none 
of these have any features of architectural interest, and the 
bazar itself is much the same as other Bihar bazars, Half-way 
through the latter is the sara, from which the town presumably 
derives its name. It consists of an open space surrounded by 
tumble-down shops and lodging-houses. Beycnd the sarai the 
town opens out, the avenue of trees Is seen again, and presently 
on the western skirts of the town we get a glimpse of indigo crops 
and indigo vats, and then a pleasant bungalow, seen through an 
avenue of bamboos. This is the Begusarai Factory, better known 
locally as Harrakh, which was built by Mr. James Hennessy in 
1863. There is a thriving grain market with several godowns at 
the southern extremity of the town, and to the east and south- 
east are extensive mango groves. 


The town has of late years been subject to serious floods, the - 


Bengal and North-Western Railway embankment forming an 
effective obstacle to the free flow of the Ganges water northwards, 
and the result is that the tract of country lying between the river 
and the railway is liable to inundation. It is protected to some 
extent by a small embankment known as the Gupta Bandh; but in 
1904, when this embankment was breached, the whole town was 
flooded, and great damage was done. Government has now decid- 
ed to strengthen and raise the Gupta Bandh. The work is in 
progress, and when it is complete, Begusarai should be safe from 
inundation*. 

The population of the town, according to the census of 1901, 
is 9,338. It was made the headquarters of the subdivision by a 
notification dated the 6th January 1870. 


ee a Se sere oN a See ae Gee 
* The above account has been contributed by Mr. H, BR. T. 8S, Perrotit, I.C.S., 


formerly Subdivisional Officer of Begusarai. 
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_ Begusarai Subdivision.—-The north-western subdivision of 
the district lying between 25° 15’ and 25° 47’ N. and between 
85° 47’ and 86°27’ EK. It has an area of 751 square miles, and 
is nearly 34 miles long from north-west to south-east and 22 miles 
broad from north to south. It is bounded on the north by thé 
district of Darbhanga, on the east by the northern portion of 
the Monghyr subdivision, on the south by the Ganges, and on 
the west by the Samastipur subdivision of the Darbhanga dis- 
trict. The subdivision is a flat alluvial plain, almost entirely 
under cultivation. It is intersected by a number of rivers, of 
which the principal are the Burh Gandak, Balan, and Bairanti, 
all subject to floods in the rains. Along the northern bank of the 
Ganges there are two embankments, one maintained by the Pub- 
lice Works Department, and another, called the Gupta Bandh, 
now being remodelled by Government, which protect the adjoin- 
ing country from the floods of that river. There are also small 
embankments on the banks of the Burh Gandak constructed and 
maintained by zamindars; but in years of heavy floods these 
embankments are breached and the low lands submerged. To 
the north there is a large swampy lake, called the Kabar Tal, 
about 8 miles in length and 2 miles in breadth, which contains 
deep water throughout the year. 7 

The subdivision is served by two lines of the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway, one, the line from Simaria Ghat to 
Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga, passing through the western portion 
of the subdivision, and the other, the Katihar line, extending 
from Barauni junction on the west to the Sahebpur Kamal 
station on the east. The latter line passes through the south of 
the subdivision, and the subdivisional headquarters are situated 
on it. For administrative purposes the subdivision is divided 
into two thanas, Teghra and Begusarai, the latter of which was 
formerly known as Ballia and has two independent outposts, 
Ballia and Bariarpur. The population was 642,966 in 1901, as 
compared with 611,349 in 1891. It is the most densely popu- 
lated part of the district and supports 857 persons to the square 
mile. ‘There are altogether 755 villages, one of which, Begu- 
sarai, is the headquarters. =i Ree 

Bhaduria-Bhar.—A hot spring about two miles east- 
south-east of Rishikund, on the other side of the Kharagpur 
range of hills, not far from the village of Dariyapur in the 
Jamalpur thana. The name’ means the cleft of Bhaduria Hill, 
and the spring is much cooler than the Rishikund spring, of 
which it is locally believed to be a branch. It emerges at the 


foot of the Bhaduria Hill from among masses of quartzite rock, 
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accompanied by a free discharge of gaseous bubbles, devoid of 
smell and uninflammable. The water is drunk by men and 
cattle. This seems to be the spring described by Buchanan 
Hamilton as “ about five or six miles south from Sitakund, at 
the western foot of the ridge running south from Monghyr and 
at a place called Bhurka.”’ The spring, however, is over seven 
miles from Sitakund, and its temperature as recorded by Colonel 
Waddell in March 1890 was 98°5°F., as compared with the 
temperature of 112° given by Buchanan Hamilton.* 
Bhimbandh.—A village in the south of the Monghyr 
subdivision, situated about 12 miles south-west of Kharagpur and 
4 miles north of Guddih. Close to the village some hot springs, 
called 7atal-pani, which are by far the finest in the district, issue 
from a low hill close to the Man river, into which their waters 
flow. There are several different springs, welling up here and 
there within an area of some hundred yards square, which unite 
and flow in a small rivulet to join the Man over pebbles dyed a 
dark green colour by the water; the latter, however, is limpid 
and tasteless. | 
The following account of these springs is given by Captain 
Sherwill :—‘ The first spring is situated about 300 yards to the 
north of the village immediately under a small detached hill 
named Mahadeva, from whose base the water issues in a fine 
stream at a temperature of 147° Fahrenheit. A few hundred yards 
farther to the north, at the foot of the hornstone hill Damdama, 
we came upon a region of hot springs Hot water appeared 
to be spouting from the ground in every direction ; the principal 
springs, of which there are 8 or 10, had a uniform temperature of 
145°, all rising within a space of about 300 yards square. : 
Across numerous hot streams are, of course, many foot-paths 
used by the cultivators round about Bhimbandh, but nowhere 
at the point of crossing did I find the water above 120°, and 
even that temperature made the men and women hurry across the 
stream when fording from bank to bank. To our European skins 
the heat of 120° was intolerable, nor could any of the party walk 
coolly across any of the fords at that temperature without being 
severely scalded though not blistered. Luxuriant crops of rice 
are raised by the aid of the hot streams, large fields being fed by 
the water, but at a reduced temperature by leading it in devious 
courses to the cultivated land. The united water of all these hot 
springs are conveyed away by the small stream called the 
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Man.”* Not far off is a small pool of cold water under an 
overhanging rock in that river, called Bhimkund, peor) is sacred 
to Bhim and is visited by pilgrims, 

These springs, which are situated at a height of 314 feet above 
sea-level, appear to be the hottest in the district. The highest 
temperature recorded by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton circa 1809 was 
150°F.; Sherwill in September 1847 found it 147°; and in January 
1890 the highest temperature found by Colonel Waddell was 
146°2°F., the air temperature being 63°F. The water can be heard 
flowing under the masses of quartzite debris, so that the temperature 
a few feet further in would doubtless be higher. A very faint 
sulphuretted smell is perceptible, and in the stream-bed is a slight 
deposit of light yellowish flaky material, forming a thin coating 
over the stones.f 

General Cunningham has identified this place with one 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh century A. D 
as the site where Buddha overcame the Yaksha Vakula, 
Hiuen Tsiang describes the place as a small solitary double-peaked 
hill or, according to another translation, a hill “with successive 
crags heaped up.” This hill was situated on the western frontier 
of Hiranya Parvata, a tract held by recognized authorities to 
coincide approximately with the hilly portion of this district. 
To the west were six or seven hot springs, the water of which 
was extremely hot. General Cunningham considers that this 
hill was the Mahadeva Hill and that the hot springs were those of 
Bhimbandh.t Cclonel Waddell has shown, however, that there 
are good grounds for doubting this identification, and that the 
natural features of the country do not agree with the description 
of the Chinese pilgrim. Without going into too much detail, the 
hill is not on the western but the extreme eastern frontier of 
Hiranya Parvata; and the hot springs are not to the west of the 
hill, but actually upon the hill itself and on its eastern and north- 
eastern slope. Lastly, there are no Buddhist remains, nor 
remains of any kind except asmall brick shrine about 4 feet 
square housing a linga ; there is no history of there ever haying 
been any remains; and the situation is so remote that had they 
ever existed, it is scarcely possible that every trace of them would 
have been swept away.§ 

Brindaban.— See Kaul. 

* Capt, S. R.Sherwill, The Kurrukpoor Hills, J. A. S. B., Vol. XXI, 1852. 

+ L. A. Waddell, Some New and Little Known Hot Springs in South Bikar 
J. A. S. B., Vol, LLX, Part I1, 1890, 

ft Reports, Arch. Surv. Ind., Vol, XI, 1882. 


§ L. A. Waddell, Discovery of Buddhist Remains at Mount Uren in Mun gir 
Monghyr) District, J. A. S. B., Vol. LXI., Part I, 1892. 
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>. Chakai.—A village in the extreme south of the Jamui sub- 


division, situated 31 miles south-east of Jamui. The village 
contains a police station, District Board bungalow, and a branch 
dispensary of the United Free Church of Scotland Mission to the 
Santals. The dispensary was built by the District Board, which 
in 1895 agreed to erect it and give a monthly grant for drugs, 
if the missionary at Bamdah would visit it and dispense medicines 
once a week. 

A reference to the survey map will show an entry of a fort 

called Hastings Fort against Chakai. Little is known about its 
history, but Mr. F. Bradley-Birt, 1.c.s., has kindly contributed the 
following note on the subject:—‘It is not clear how this fort 
came to be known as Hastings Fort. The natives do not know 
it by that name, but as the Sarkari Garh or Fatehgarh—the Fort 
of Victory. It has been generally supposed that the name com- 
memorates the Marquis of Hastings. There is nothing, however, 
to associate him in any way with this fort, and it must undoubt- 
edly have been in existence considerably before his time. It was 
apparently built by Captain Browne, the first representative of 
British rule in this corner of the district, whose name is still 
remembered by all the natives round. I found an old man 
there whose grandfather was one of the sepoys with Captain 
Browne at the time the fort was built. It is quite probable 
that the name of Warren Hastings, the greatest Hnglishman 
of the day in India, should have been given to the fort, and 
there being no evidence, so far as I can discover, to connect 
it with Marquis of Hastings, I think this may be taken as 
one of the few places outside Calcutta that still perpetuates the 
name of the first great Governor-General. Of the fort itself 
nothing remains but the bare outline, which can still be traced in 
mound and trench. Close by is another fort, supposed to have 
been the native one, of yet vaguer outline, with an open space 
still known as the Chandmari (rifle range) beside it.” 
_ Captain Browne held charge of the Jungleterry (Jungle Tarai) 
district, in which this tract was then included, from 1774 to 
1779, his duty being to introduce peace and settled government. 
According to local tradition, he was opposed by the ghatwails, 
and their opposition led to the construction of the fort at Chakai. 
The villagers assert positively that the fort facing the inspection 
bungalow is the native fort, and that the ruins near the thana 
and north of the bungalow are all that remain of the British 
fort. Local tradition also says that he was buried at Chakai, 
but his tomb, if it exists, cannot be distinguished from the 
Muhammadan tombs scattered about.  - agen 
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*  Chandisthan.—See Monghyr. 


Chautham.—A village in the north-east of the Monghyr 
subdivision, situated at the junction of the Baghmati and Tiljiiga 
rivers, about 15 miles north-east of the town of Monghyr. It 
contains the residence of an old Kshattriya family known as the 
Babus of Chautham. According to the family tradition, they are 
descended from Murar Sahi, who, with his brother Jorawar Sahi, 
was in the service of one Raja Kanchan. The estate of the latter 
having been taken by the Mughal Emperor Akbar, the two 
brothers returned to their home near Delhi and rendered good 


_ service tothe Emperor. They were rewarded by the grant of 


two zamindaris, Godhna-Manjhi (also called Chirand Chapra) in 
the Saran district, and ¢appa Chautham in this district. Jorawar 
Sahi took possession of the former and Murar Sahi of the latter, 
which he enjoyed till 986 F., ze, 1579 A.D. He then lost his 
life in a battle against one Saiyad Sahi, and all the females of 
his family, for fear of ill-treatment, set fire to the house and 
were burnt to death. One son, Ram Sahi, however, escaped, 
and going to Delhi, had the zamindari restored to him. The 
estate, it is said, was originally covered with jungle, which the 
founders of the family cleared. 

The ¢tappa, which comprises 42 mausds, has now been divided 
among their descendants, and the annual rental of all the shares 
is said to‘be about Rs. 1,50,000. The leading representative of 
the family at present is Babu Keshwar Narayan Singh, an 
Honorary Magistrate, who is 11th in descent from Murar Sahi. © 

Dakra Nullah.—Sce Monghyr. . 

Deoghar.—A small hill in the south-east corner of the 
Monghyr subdivision, situated about 10 miles south of 
Kharagpur close to the Sangrampur road. It is composed of 
giant boulders piled one on top of another, and on its summit 
is a temple known as the temple of Ochnath, which is dedicated 
to Siva. The people of the neighbouring villages come here on 
the 14th day of Phalgun (February) to worship the god, and on 
this occasion there isa fair lasting for three days. Buchanan 
Hamilton 100 years.ago described the hill as a very picturesque 
rock of granite. “ On its summit is a small temple, to which none 
of my- Hindus would ascend, although they were very desirous, 
and although a Moslem lascar showed them the example ; but the 
precipice is tremendous, and-the ladders were very bad.” 

Dilawarpur.— See Monghyr. | 

Gidhaur.—A_ village and police station in the Jamii sub- 
division, situated 9 miles south-east of Jamui and one mile from 
the railway station of the same name, Population (1901) 1,780. 
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It contains the residence of one of the oldest of the noble 
families of Bihar, the founder of which was Bir Bikram Sah of 
the Chandel sept of Chandrabansi Rajputs. The earliest account 
of his ancestors represents them as holding a small estate called 
Mohaba in Bandelkhand, and being overcome by Prithwiraj, 
the last Hindu emperor of Delhi. Subsequently, they were 
driven out by the Muhammadans in the llth century, and won 
for themselves three principalities, viz., Bijaigarh, Agorbi-Barhar 
in the Mirzapur district, and Bardi in the present Rewah State. 
A few generations later Bir Bikram Sah, a younger brother of 
the chief of Bardi, left his home under the direction, it is said, 
of the god Siva, and set out with a large following to the shrine 
of Baidyanath at Deoghar. Bir Bikram Sah found the country 
in the possession of aboriginals, said to have been Dosadhs. 
Them he overcame, killing their chief Nagoria; and the pool 
in which the Rajput victor washed his bloody sword is known 
to this day asthe Khandwa Pokhar, 2.e., the pool of the sword. 
He appears to have been the first Rajput invader of this part of 
Jharkhand, or the forest land, and after the lapse of six centuries 
the family which he founded is still wealthy and influential, 
being indeed one of the few Rajput families of position in 
Bengal. 

Their original home was at the foot of the hills, where the 
remains of an old stone fort and other buildings may still be 
traced in the scrub jungle; and close by are the remains 
of a large fort called Naulakhagarh, described later in this 
chapter. In time their territory extended further west into 
more fertile country. The son of Bir Bikram Singh, Sukhdeo 
Singh, is said to have built at Kakeswar, 4 miles east. of Gidhaur, 
108 temples to Siva and one dedicated to Durga. The eighth in 
descent, Puran Mal, established himself at Lachhuar (q. v.), 16 
miles west of Gidhaur, and built in 1596 the great temple of 
Baidyanath, a Sanskrit inscription in which refers to him ag 
nripati, or king of men. After his death the property was 
divided between his two sons, the partition being explained by 
a quaint legend. Itis said that a bard of Delhi came to Piran 
Mal, and recited some wonderful verses in praise of the Raja. 
When the time came to reward the bard, he declined to take any 
remuneration except the “ philosopher’s stone” (paras), which 
has the power of turning iron into gold. Piran Mal had no 
such stone, but one day, when he happened to be turning up some 
earth with a knife, the knife at once turned into gold. The 
Raj a at once saw that the earth must contain the paras, and 
digging it up, gave it to the bard, who took it to Delhi. There 
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he proclaimed his good fortune, and was sent for by the 
Emperor. The bard said that he would show the stone only in 
a boat, and it was arranged that the Emperor should sit in one 
boat and the poet in another. The latter then asked the Emperor 
to stretch out his sword, and, having touched it with the stone, 
threw the stone into the river. Thesword was turned into gold, 
and the Emperor was convinced of the truth of the story. As 
the stone was lost, the name of the donor of the stone was 
ascertained, aud he was directed to come to Delhi. 

Piiran Mal had died in the meantime, and his two sons Hari 
Singh and Bisambhar Singh ruled in his stead.. The former was 
taken to Delhi and, being unable to produce another such stone, 
was sent to prison. While Hari Singh was in jail, Bisambhar 
Singh succeeded to the gadi and became sole master of the estate. 
Hari Singh, after some time, pleased the Emperor by his skill 
in archery and was given the pargana of Bishazari. When he 
came, however, to take possession, he found Bisambhar Singh 
installed. An amicable settlement was therefore made between 
them, Hari Singh obtaining 9 annasof Gidhaur pargana and 

-7 annas of Bishazari, while the rest was retained by Bisambhar 
Singh. The former was the ancestor of the Gidhaur Maharaja, 
and the latter of the Kumar of Khaira. Another and more 
reasonable account is that Hari Singh was kept at Delhi as a 
hostage for the good conduct of Ptran Mal, but otherwise the 
story of his return and of the amicable settlement with his 
brother is the same. 

Dulan Singh, the fourteenth Raja, received high honours 
from the Musalman Government, and the title of Raja was 
confirmed by a furman of the Emperor Shah Jahan; which 
still exists, bearing date the 2lst Rajab 1068 A. HL, corre- 
sponding to A. D. 1651. In the struggle between the sons 
of Shah Jahan he took up the cause of Dara Shekoh, and the 
family still possesses a letter from the latter thanking the Raja 
for his help, besides a letter from Prince Shuja asking for his aid. 
After the English assumed the government of Bengal and 
Bihar, Raja Gopal Singh, the nineteenth in descent, was for a 
time deprived of his estates, but afterwards recovered possession. 
The title of Raja was granted by the British Government in 


1856 to his descendant Jaimangal Singh in recognition of his 


services during the Santal rebellion of 1855 ; and in 1861 he 
was granted an estate yielding a rental of Rs. 3,000 per annum to 
be held rent-free during his life-time, in acknowledgment of the 
services he rendered during the Mutiny of 1857. Subsequently, 
he was granted the title of Maharaja in 1865 and was. made a 
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K.CS.1. in 1866; while the title of Maharaja Bahadur was 
made hereditary in the family in 1677 on the occasion of the 
assumption by Her Majesty Queen Victoria of the title of 
Empress of India. He was succeeded by Maharaja Siva 
Prasad Singh, and the present head of the house is the son of 
the latter, Maharaja Sir Ravaneswar Prasad Singh Bahadur, who 
succeeded in 1885 and was made a K.C.LE., in 1895. He has 
several times served as a member of the Legislative Council and 
is the premier nobleman of Bihar. 

The Government revenue paid by the estate is reported to be 
about Rs. 20,000, and the income about Rs. 2,50,000. Since the 
accession of the Maharaja Bahadur, much has been. done to 
improve the village of Gidhaur, and it now contains a brick-built 
bazar, a good school, and a charitable dispensary. The old 
Srivilas palace has been modernized, and a new palace called the 
Suknivas has been built. A clock tower, built to commemorate a 
visit of the Viceroy, Lord Minto, was opened in February 1909. 

Gogri—aA village in the Monghyr subdivision situated on the 
north bank of the Ganges, about 15 miles north-east of Monghyr. 
It is a station on the steamer route from Patna to Goalundo, 
and is connected by a road, 4 miles long, with the Maheskund 
railway station on the Hajipur-Katihar extension of the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway. The village containsa_police- 
station, Middle English school, dispensary, post-office and 
inspection bungalow, besides the kachahris of some influential 
zamindars. It is an important trade centre, being the main out- 
let for pargana Pharkiya. Grain is the chief article of export, but 
fish are also exported in fairly large quantities. The village was 
formerly situated some miles to the west, but the old site was 


- washed away by the Ganges some years ago, when a flood of that 


river carried away the southern portion of the embankment which 
protects the place. This embankment has recently been raised 
and strengthened by the District Board, and it has been decided to 
bring it under the Embankment Act after it has been remodelled. 
Hasanpur.—A hill in the Monghyr subdivision, situated close 
to the village of Jaynagar a little to the south-east of Lakhisarai. 
Tradition states that there was a fort on this hill built by Indra- 
dyumna, the last Hindu king of Magadha, and that he buried his’ 
treasure here. Remains of buildings constructed of brick and 
stone have been found here, and in the vicinity there are the 
foundations of other old buildings, cut stones and idols.. A fuller 
description of the hill and its neighbourhood will be found in the 
article on Jaynagar. It is possible that this is the small solitary 
hill, with a high double peak or with crags piled one above 
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another, which Hiuen Tsiang mentions as the placé where 
Buddha overcame the demon Vakula. 

Husainabad.—A village in the south-west of the Monghyr 
subdivision, situated 3 miles south of Sheikhpura. It contains the 
residence of one of the oldest Muhammadan families of the district, 
which traces back its descent to Makhdtim Sheikh Shams-ud-din, 
surnamed Faryad Ras Kurraish-ul-Hashmi, a Saiyad of the family 
of the Prophet Muhammad. According to the family tradition, 
he was born in Turkey, but having come to India with his uncle 
Kazi Rafi-ud-din, who held the office of Ads? under the Sultan of 
Turkey, settled in Oudh and died there in 790 A H.., i. ¢., about 
18738 A.D. His son Sheikh Manjhan Shahid was murdered while 
on a journey to Bihar, and thereupon his widow, with her twosons 
Sheikh Mustapha and Sheikh Junaid, settled at Sheikhpura. After 
the death of Sheikh Mustapha, several of the family migrated to 
Patna, where their descendants still reside ; but about 1836 A.D. 
two of the family, Muhammad Yahya Khan and his son-in-law 
Fida Ali Khan left Patna and returned to this district, where they 
settled at Husainabad. The present representatives of the family 
are called Nawabs by courtesy, this title having been enjoyed by 
their ancestors, some of whom were distinguished personages. 
Two of them, Nawab Shab Khan and Nawab Fida Khan, who 
met their death during the Maratha raids, were, it is said, Wazirs 
of the Emperors of Delhi; and it is claimed that the office of 
Wazir was hereditary inthe house. Thedamily was granted an 
altamgha jagir by the Emperor Aurangzeb, and Shah Alam gave 
Nawab Ali Ibrahim Khan a robe of honour, the appointment of 
Shash Hazari and the title of Amin-ud-daula Aziz-ul-Mulk. 

Ali Ibrahim Khan, the most distinguished member of the 
family, is frequently and prominently referred to in the Sazr-ul- 
Wutakharin, where he is described as “the illustrious and high- 
born Khan, the beneficent, munificent, excellent, learned, sincere 
and valiant.” He appears first to have won the favour of 
Ali Vardi Khan, who invited him to Murshidabad with other 
persons, distinguished for their birth, rank, learning and talents, 
and granted him a large pension. Subsequently, he became a 
trusted courtier of the Nawab Mir Kasim Ali Khan, to whom he 
proved a good counsellor. He tried to dissuade him against his 
disastrous expedition into Nepal and also to prevent him engaging 
in war with the British. It was he who advised against the 
Nawab stopping the boat laden with arms on its way to Patna 
which formed a casus belli ; and later, after the defeat at Udhua 
Nullah, in vain urged him to release his English prisoners or at 
Jeast send the women under escort to the British army under 
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Major Adams. After the defeat of Mir Kasim at Patna, Ali 
Tbrahim Khan remained faithful to his master, and there is an 
amusing tale of his diplomatic conduct when a quarrel took place 
between the Nawab and his ally Shuja-ud-daula, the Nawab 
Vizier of Oudh. Mir Kasim Ali, apparently to bring shame on 
the latter, assumed the dress of a fakir, and Ali [brahim Khan, 
being asked to persuade him to assume his proper dress, appeared 
before him wearing only a shirt and a pointed cap in place of his 
usual turban. After this, when Shuja-ud-daula imprisoned Mir 
Kasim Ali, and his followers deserted Mir Kasim, Ibrahim Ali 
Khan alone remained loyal, showing then, as at other times, a 
fidelity uncommon in those troubled times. It is said that when 
asked why he still clung to Mir Kasim in spite of the way in which 
the latter maligned him, his manly and dignified answer brought 
tears to the eyes even of the mean-spirited Nawab Vizier. 

After the battle of Buxar, when Mir Kasim fled northwards, 
Ali Ibrahim Khan retired to Murshidabad, and thenceforward was 
largely involved in palace intrigues. He was appointed Diwdn to 
the Nawab Mubirak-ud-daula, and subsequently espoused the 
cause of Muhammad Reza Khan and effected his release from 
prison. He fell out, however, with the latter, and was ruined by 
a palace intrigue. Subsequently, he was offered high offices by 
the Nawab, Muni Begam and the Governor-General, but declined 
them all. Later, however, we find that he accompanied Warren 
Hastings when he went to Benires in 1781; and that after the 
repression of the rising of Chait Singh, Warren Hastings granted 
him a khilat, confirmed the title of Amin-ud-daula Aziz-ul-Mulk, 
which had been granted to him by Shah Alam, and made him 
Judge of Benares. Further details of his life will be found in the 
Sair-ul-Muktakiarin, which gives an amusing account of his 
character and ways, of his knack of making extempore verses, of 
the taste and elegance with which he wore his clothes and turban, 
of the amenity of his manners, and of his successes as a lover. 

The brother of this nobleman was Ali Kasim, of whom there is 
little to record, except that, when in 1781 Warren Hastings made 
his well-known visit to Benares with Ali Ibrahim Khan to bring 
Chait Singh to reason, Ali Kasim Khan met them at Monghyr, 
entertained them ona lavishscale, and accompanied them to Patna, 
His son, Muhammad Yahya Khan, moved from Patna to Husain- 
abad, and the next head of the family was his nephew and son- 
in-law Fida Ali Khan. The latter earned the thanks of Govern- 
ment for furnishing information regarding the movement of rebels 
in the Mutiny of 1857, while hisson Nawab Ali Khan was made a 
Khan Bahadur, and granted a certificate in recognition of his 
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conduct as an enlightened and loyal zamindar and of the service 
he rendered in the famine of 1874, bree sons of the latter are 
still living, and the annual income from the property of all the 
co-sharers is about Rs. 60,000. The members of the family are 
Shiahs. | 

Indpe.—-A village inthe Jamui subdivision, situated 4 miles 
south of Jamui and 2 miles north of Khaira. It contains the 
remains of a large fort attributed by local tradition to Indra- 
dyumna (called locally Indardaun), who is believed to have been 
the last of the Pala kings. The following account of the remains, 
as they were a century ago, is given by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton: 
‘The work is pretty extensive, the fort being a square of about 
1,650 feet. The rampart of brick has been about 10 feet thick, 
and the ditch about 15 feet wide, so that neither could have 
been intended for any serious resistance to an army; but they 
were sufficient to guard against surprise or insurrection. The 
east face is rather irregular, being bent in south from the gate, 
which is not exactly in the middle, as is also the case with the 
western gate. In the northern and southern faces are no gates, 
Before the eastern gate are two heaps of brick, that have been 
considerable buildings. Within the outer fort has been a citadel. 
To the left of the passage between the outer gate and that of the 
citadel, entering from the east, are two considerable heaps of 
brick: that nearest is said to have been a temple of Siva, and a 
Priapus still remains. On the right, towards the north-east 
corner of the outer fort, are three very considerable heaps, 
surrounding four smaller. Towards the south-west corner of the 
inner fort, on its south side, is another heap; and these are the 
only traces of buildings in the outer fort. 

‘On entering the citadel from the east, you have on the left 
a mound, whieh from its great height is by far the most conspi- 
cuous part of the whole building. It is said to have been a 
place (¢handini) to which the Raja repaired to enjoy the freshness 
of the evening air; and this tradition is confirmed by the remains 
of a small terrace of brick, as usual in such places, that has been 
built on the top of the mound. The mound is, however, so very 
great a member of the whole, that I rather suspect it to have 
been a solid temple of a Buddh: as we know that the Rajas 
of this part of the country, immediately previous to the Muham- 
madan invasion, were of that sect. Beyond the mound is the 
royal palace, as it is called, raised ona lofty terrace 220 feet 
long by 110 wide. Traces remain to show that this terrace has 
been occupied by three apartments, where probably the Raja 
gat in state, while his family was lodged in wooden buildings, 
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that have left no trace. The brick buildings in the outer fort, 
and without the eastern gate, were probably- public offices, and the 
officers and domestics of the family were perhaps accommodated 
in buildings of no durability sufficient to leave traces that are now 
observable.” 

The great mound referred to in this account marks the remains 
of an old stupa measuring 125 feet in diameter at its base by 35 
feet in height. The base is now broader than it was owing to 
the accumulation of debris, but the diameter of the mound is 65 


feet at a height of only 20 feet from the base. It stands within — 


an irregular enclosure of two walls and has a deep shaft sunk 
from the top. The place was clearly an extensive settlement, 
and many mounds still remain which would repay exploration. 
In fact, Mr. Beglar, who visited the place in 1872, says that he 
can “confidently assert that a carefuland thorough examination 
of the mounds, and especially of the great tope, will prove a 
great acquisition to the present meagre knowledge of ancient 
Indian structures.’”* 

Jaimangalgarh. See Kabar Tal. 

Jamalpur.—A town in the Monghyr subdivision, situated 
6 miles south of Monghyr and 299 miles from Calcutta, at a 
height of 173 feet above sea-level. The town, which is pictur- 
esquely situated at the foot of the Kharagpur Hills, is of recent 
origin, and owes its development to its being the headquarters 
of. the Locomotive Department of the East Indian Railway 
Company. Originally selected as the headquarters of the line. the 
workshops were first established here in 1862. The place also fined 
to be the headquarters of the Engineering and Traffic Depart- 
ments, but the offices of the latter were subsequently removed to 
Calcutta. The engineering workshops are the largest in India 
covering an area of 99 acres, of which 21 acres are roofed aoe 
They are equipped with all necessary mechanical appliances 
and are well provided with the modern machinery required for 
putting together and repairing locomotives, for manufacturin 
signals and interlocking gear, and, in short, for making eve : 
description of railway plant, except rails. The value of the 
outturn is over 6} lakhs of rupees per annum, and employment 
is given to about 280 European and 10,500 native mechanics and 


labourers of all classes. The iron foundry is capable of a 


monthly outturn of over 2,500 tons of castings, while the steel 


foundry can turn out about 500 tons of steel, and the rolling mill 


about 400 tons of rolled iron and steel bars monthly. The works 


* Reports, Arch, Surv, Ind., Vol. VIII, 1878, 
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can build completely about twenty locomotives and tenders a year. 
The machinery is principally driven by electricity, and the 
same generating plant supplies current for electric lights and 
electric fans in the houses of the European staff. 

The native town is separated from the European quarter by 
the railway and presents no features of interest. The Kuropean 
quarter consists almost entirely of bungalows owned by the 
Railway Company, and is neatly and prettily laid out. It is 
provided with a Protestant church, a Roman Catholic chapel, 
and a mechanics’ institute for the railway employés, comprising 
a, library, reading and billiard rooms, an entertainment hall and 
a swimming bath. There are also a railway hospital and 
dispensary, and a hostel for European apprentices, of whom 
there are between 60 and 70 in the workshops. Accommoda- 
tion for native apprentices of the educated class is provided 
in the Fraser Hostel, which was opened in 1905. The 
East Indian Railway Volunteer Rifles, a corps about 2,400 
strong, also have their head-quarters here. This corps sent 
a@ maxim gun and team with Lumsden’s Horse to the Boer 
war. 

The town water-supply is taken from wells, and the railway 
has several larze reservoirs which supply its wants. The oldest 
reservoir appears to be one called the Bayley reservoir, which 
the Company constructed a little over 20 years ago. This was 
done by throwing a large dam 800 or 900 feet long, with an 
overflow weir 100 feet long, across a valley at the foot of the hills. 
The area of the reservoir is 878,000 feet ; it is 25 feet deep, 
and it holds about 16,960,000 cubic feet or 186,000,000 gallons. 
The work cost Rs. 87,121 and was named after Sir Steuart 
Bayley, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, who opened it in 
August 1887. The increasing demand for the workshops and the 
uncertain rainfall of recent years have led to a scheme being 
prepared for a supply of river water from Monghyr, 6 miles 
distant : the pipes have already been laid. There is no hotel or 
dak bungalow in the town, the only accommodation for Kuropean 
travellers being at Messrs. Kellner and Company’s retiring 
rooms at the railway station. 

Jamalpur was constituted a municipality in 1888, and the area 
within municipal limits is 4 square miles. The population 
enumerated at the census of March 1901 was 13,929, as against 
18,089 in 1891. A second census eight months later disclosed 
a population of 16,802. The decrease on the first occasion was 
chiefly due to many persons leaving the town on account of the 
plague which was raging at the time, but subsidiary causes were 
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the transfer of the Audit Department of the Hast Indian Railway 
to Galeutta, and the introduction of workmen’s trains from the 
neighbouring stations to the railway workshops, which caused 
many of the workmen to settle outside the town, where living 
is cheaper.* : 

Jamii.— Headquarters of the subdivision of the same name 
situated 4 miles south-west of the Jamui station on the Chord 
Line of the East Indian Railway. Population (1901) 4,744. 
The town consists for the most part of one long street, forming 
a continuation of the railway road. On either side lie the shops 
and dwellings of the grain merchants and shopkeepers, and 
minor roads branch out at right angles, leading to the non-trading 
parts of the town and to the residences of the native civil 
functionaries, pleaders, etc. Although lying within the great 
Gangetic rice plain, the town shares in the slope of the country 
from Chakai and the Hazaribagh plateau northwards. This 
circumstance and the proximity of the Kiul ensure excellent 
drainage, and render it one of the healthiest places in the 
district. 

On approaching Jamii from the railway station, the first 
public building met with is the Subdivisional Office and the 
Magistrate’s residence—masonry buildings of the ordinary kind. 
On the opposite side of the road is the Munsif’s Court. About a 
quarter of a mile within the town, in a clear open space, stands 
the police station. Immediately behind it is the sub-jail, and 
behind this again the charitable dispensary, which was completed 
in 1874. At the western extremity of the town stand the 
opium office, gama stores, and distillery. ‘The town is connected 
by a good metalled road with the Jamii railway station (situated 
in the Mallepur village), but unfortunately this road is crossed 
by the rivers Kiuland Anjan, which are not bridged, though 
there is an “ Irish” bridge, i.c., a raised flagged causeway, across 
the Anjan. These rivers, which rise in the hills to the south, 
become after heavy rain violent torrents, sometimes cutting off, 
for a few days, direct communication with the railway, for 
ferry boats are not able to cross till they subside. To the south 
of the town is an extensive old fort called Indpegarh already 
described in the article on Indpe. 

_ Jamui Subdivision.—I'he southern subdivision of the 
district, lying between 24° 22’ and 25° 7’ N., and 85° 49’ and 86° 
SUES Seo Sai ee eee 
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buted ES of Jamalpur has been compiled with the help of a note contri- 
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37’ K., with an area of 1,276 square miles. At the time of the 
census of 1901, it comprised an area of 1,598 square miles, and 
its population was returned at 551,227 in 1901, as compared 
with 553,917 in 1891. The Sheikhpura thana, which then 
formed part of it, has since been fransferred, with the Barbigha 
outpost, to the Monghyr subdivision, and the population of the 
Jamui subdivision. as now constituted, is 374,998. This sub- 
division is the least densely populated part of the district, 
supporting only 294 persons to the square mile, owing to the 
fact that in the south it merges in the Choté Nagpur plateau, 
and contains large areas of jungle. It contains 499 villages, one 
of which, Jamiui, is its headquarters; and for administrative 
purposes it is divided into three thanas, viz., Jamti, Chakai and 
Sikandra. 

Jaynagar.—A small village in the Monghyr subdivision 
situated close to the Lakhisarai railway station. This place is 
said to have been the stronghold of a Hindu chief of Magadha, 
called Indardaun, who, according to local legend, was defeated by 
a Muhammadan called Makhdim Maulana Nur, whose tomb is 
at Khagaul, half a miletothe north of the railway station. 
Indardaun has been identified with Indradyumna, the last of 
the Pala kings, who was conquered by the Muhammadan invaders 
under Bakhtiyar Khilji. 

The name Jaynagar belongs properly to the position on 
the south, to which Indradyumna is said to have retired after 
his defeat by the Muhammadans. The position is formed by two 
short ridges of small rocky hillocks running parallel from west 
to east, the opening _to the west being closed by an earthen 
rampart, and that to the east by what were massive works, but 
are now mere mounds. Between the ridges there are two long 
parallel mounds, which have every appearance of being—as the 
people say they are —the ruins of the houses of a street or bazar. 
On the top of the northern ridge there was once a building of 
some kind, probably a stiipa ; and on the southern ridge there are 
the foundations and part of the walls of a small monastery. 


The walls have large dressed stones on both faces, and there are 


quantities of bricks lying about the ruins, as well as on a spur 
below the monastery, which was levelled to form a terrace for 
building. To the west and south of the hills there are many fine 
tanks. According tothe people, there are athdrah-ganda-pokhar, 
or “eighteen fours, 7.c., seventy-two tanks.” On the north-west 
there is a fine sheet of water, upwards of a mile in length 
from north to south, which has been formed by embankments 
extending from the western end of the northern ridge. Jaynagar 
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is believed to be the most southerly portion of a city, which once 
extended for 4 miles along the bank of the Kiul river. General 
Cunningham points out that it corresponds in position with the 
Lo-in-ni-lo of Hiuen Tsiang, which lay 200 %, or 33 miles, to 
the west of Hiranya Parvata, t.e., Monghyr, and he considers it 
probable that the Chinese syllables may be only a faulty render- 
ing of Kiul. 

Close to the top of the northern ridge the villagers say that 
Indradyumna had his treasury, which was sealed with a magic 
seal; but all that can be seen is plain, smooth rock, perhaps 
artificially smoothed. It is said that Indradyumna had a 
trusted warrior, whom he raised to the highest posts, until 
at last he asked for the hand of his master’s daughter in 
marriage. The king was very angry, and had a cavern made 
in which he placed all his treasure.’ When all was safely 
stowed away, the king invited his general to see his treasury, 
and when he unsuspectingly went in, let fall the trap door and 
sealed it with a magic seal. It was not long before he suffered 
for thus killing his best general; for the Muhammadans came 
down and drove him a fugitive from place to place, until he 
was obliged to fly to Orissa. His last place of refuge is still 
pointed out—a natural cavern on the top of the southern ridge. 
(Reports, Arch. Surv. Ind., Vol. III, pp. 159-160; Vol. VILI, 
pp. 118-119.] | 

Jhajha.—A railway station on the Hast Indian Railway, 
situated in the south-east of the Jamiii subdivision. ‘The original’ 
name of the place is Nawadih, but, to prevent confusion with 
other places having a similar name, the railway authorities named 
the station Jhajha. It is a changing station on the line, and the 
railway company owns a large area of land, on which is located 
the European and Hurasian staff, numberin g with their families 
over 200 persons. The sanitation, ete., of the settlement is 
managed by a Station Committee consisting of railway officials. 
Just outside the railway premises is Nawadih, a crowded bast, 
which has one or two fairly broad roads, but otherwise is 
intersected merely by numerous little gullies and passages. The 
owner of this as¢z is the Maharaja of Gidhaur. ‘The population 
is (1991) ~,027, and the place contains a police outpost and a 
District Board bungalow situated about a mile away from the 
railway station. 

Kabar Tal—A lake in the north of the Begusarai sub- 
division, about 8 miles in length and 2 miles in breadth. This 
lake is believed to mark the bed of a large river that formerly 
flowed through the north of the district. It is of no great depth 
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in places, and a portion generally dries up in time to allow rice 
to be sown broad-cast in May, the crop being reaped from boats 
in November. The water, except where it is very deep, is covered 
with a thick growth of tall reeds, which give shelter to numerous 
water fowl, so that the lake is one of the best shooting grounds in 
the district. It also swarms with fish, and is an important source 
of the fish supply of the people. | : 

There is an island in the lake known as Monkey Island, from 
the number of monkeys which frequent it. The island is a 
sacred spot; and when the Permanent Settlement was concluded 
in 1793, not only was it allowed to remain revenue-free, but 
Government made a yearly grant for the express purpose of 
feeding the monkeys and keeping alight a lamp which burnt 
day and night in a small temple on the island. This grant was 
continued until 1852, when it was discovered that the light 
had been extinguished and the monkeys had not been fed, the 
money being misappropriated by the priests. The grant was 
accordingly withdrawn. Palm trees abound on the island, but 
they are never tapped, for the people believe that they would 
yield blood instead of toddy. 

The temple above mentioned is a small shrine dedicated to 
Jaimangala, another name for the goddess Durga or Bhawani, 
a painted figure of whom may be seen in the niche opposite 
the low door in front. The building is believed to be very 
ancient, and considerable sanctity attaches to it, pilgrims coming 
to it from distant parts, especially during the Durga Puja. It 
is also visited by villagers from the neighbourhood on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays, these being auspicious days. This is the only 
temple on the island, which is overgrown with jungle and 
traversed only by rough tracks. Badly burnt bricks may be 
found here and there, and a number of cannon balls have been 
found, so that it is probable that the island was originally a 
fort. This hypothesis is rendered more probable by the fact 
that the place is known as Jaimangalgarh, ie., the fort of 
Jaimangala, It is situated 4 miles east of Chiria Bariarpur 
and 12 miles north of Begusarai. 

Khagaria.—A town in the north of the Monghyr sub- 
division, situated on the river Gandak at a distance of about 
three miles from its junction with the Ganges. Khagaria is, 
next to Monghyr and Jamalpur, the largest town in the district, 
returning a population of 11,492 at the last census. It is an 
important trade centre, a large proportion of the grain and 
chillies exported from the north and north-west of the district, 
and from the Darbhanga district, passing through it. Several 
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Marwari firms have agencies here, and a number of other 
merchants have settled in the town. There were formerly also 
many Bengali merchants, but they have been ousted by the 
competition of the Marwaris and others. The town contains 
a station on the Hajipur-Katihar branch of the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway, which passes over a large bridge of 
seven spans, with a waterway of 650 feet, constructed over the 
Gandak about 24 miles to the west. There are also a District 
Board bungalow, thana and dispensary. 

Khaira.—A village in the Jamui subdivision, situated five 
miles south-east of Jamui. It contains the residence of one 
of the leading zamindars of the district, who belongs to a branch 
of the family of the Maharaja Bahadur of Gidhaur. The legend 
accounting for the separation of the two branches has already 
been given in the article on Gidhaur, and it will be sufficient 
to state that the founder of the family is said to have been 
Hari Singh, the eldest son of Piran Mal, Raja of Gidhaur. 
Hari Singh was kept at Delhi, presumably as a hostage for the 
loyalty of his father. On the death of the latter, his younger 
brother was installed as Raja, and, on his return, Hari Singh 
agreed to accept a portion of the estate. The original seat 
of the ancestors of both families appears to have been at the 
foot of the hills near Khaira, where the remains of an old stone 
fort and of other buildings may still be traced in the jungle. 
Close by, and in better preservation, are the remains of a large 
masonry fort known as Naulakhagarh (q.v.), the erection of which 
is by local tradition ascribed to Sher Shah, but which may once 
have been the seat of the family. The late head of the family, 
Rim Narayan Singh, received the title of Raja Bahadur 
from Government, and the estate is one of the largest in the 
district. 

Kharagpur.—A village in the Monghyr subdivision, situated 
close to the eastern flank ef the Kharagpur Hills, 25 miles south- 
east of the town of Monghyr and 12 miles from the railway 
station of Bariarpur. Population (1901) 2,442. Historically 
Kharagpur is one of the most interesting places in the district. 
According to tradition, the surrounding country was originally 
held by an aboriginal race, called Khetauris, who were ruled 
by 52 chiefs. Three Rajput brothers named Dandi Rai, Basdeo 
Rai and Mehndar Rai, took service with Raja Sasanka, the 
Khetauri chief of Kherhi, a small principality ten or twelve 
miles south-east of Monghyr. In the course of the wars in 
which they engaged, they collected a large following of Rajputs ; 
and at last, when strong enough, rose in the night on their 
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master, murdered him and his family, and assumed his power. 
They then entered on a series of successful contests with the 
neighbouring chiefs, and are credited with conquering all; the 
52 Khetauri chiefs. The eldest of the three brothers was Dandi 
Rai, and he passed on the chiefship to his son, Rip Sah. 

Coming to historical times, tradition relates that the ruling 
chief in the time of Jahangir was Sangram Sah, who was 
summoned to Delhi to do homage to the Emperor, He refused 
to obey the summons, and his disobedience led to the advance of ~ 
a punitive force. Sangram Sah took up a strong position in the 
defile of Markan; but one of his soldiers went over to the 
enemy’s camp, and agreed to assassinate him in return for a large 
reward. Coming up while Sangram Sah was praying, the traitor 
shot him through the head. This act of treachery, however, had 
little immediate result, for Chandrajot, his widow, so valiantly 
resisted Baz Bahadur, the leader of the Mughal troops, that, at 
last despairing of success and wishing to end a contest witha 
woman, he proposed an armistice. This being agreed to, Baz 
Bahadur persuaded the Rani that she should go to the Imperial 
Court and obtain the Emperor’s favour, offering to intercede 
for her. When the Rani arrived at Delhi, her son Toral Mal 
was thrown into prison, but Baz Bahadur succeeded in obtaining 
his release. 

-‘Yoral Mal was induced to change his religion and become a 
Musalman, being given the name of Rozaizun. The daughter 
of a noble was given him in marriage, and afterwards a cousin 
of the Emperor himself. He was advanced to the rank of 
mansabdar of 3,000 horse, while the command of 2,000 horse was 
given to each of his children, Bihruz Shah and Abdul Shah, 
Eventually, Toral Mal returned to Kharagpur with his wife, 
leaving Abdul as an hostage at Delhi, and died about A.D. 1635, 
The Mughal historians give a different account of the career of 
Toral Mal, or to give him his Muhammadan name Rozafziin, 
which will be found in Chapter IT. 

He was succeeded by Bihruz Shah, who according to the chro- 
nicles of the family, added to the already large estate being 
rewarded. for his services in the Kabul war by the grant of chakla ~ 
Midnapore, in which he built a town and named it Kharagpur. 
Of his successors there is little of interest to record till the time 
of Muzaffar Ali, who fell under the displeasure of the Nawab, 
Kasim Ali. A military force being sent to dispossess him, he 
fled to Ramgarh, whence he was induced to return in the hope of 
a reconciliation ; but on his arrival at Monghyr, he was seized 
and kept a prisoner. On the downfall of Kasim Ali, Muzafiar 
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Ali obtained his liberty, but did not recover his property, which 
was placed in charge of an dmi/ or manager. 

Buchanan Hamilton gives some further details regarding 
the history of the family at this time, which are interesting 
as illustrating the first decade of our rule and the persistent 
deception practised on the English authorities by native subor- 
dinates. Muzaffar’s son, Faiz Ali, having appealed to the 
British Agent at Patna, the property was restored to him, but 
an dmii, Abu Talib, was left at Kharagpur to protect the interests 
of the Company. This officer soon accused the Raja of turbul- 
ence; and he was again deprived of all authority, his house 
plundered, and his family thrown into prison, but he himself 
escaped into the jungle fastnesses of a rebel hill chief, Jagannath 
Deo. 

The Raja now sent an agent to Murshidabad, and com- 
plained to Muzaffar Jang, who issued orders to Shitab Rai, 
the Governor of Bihar, to see justice done. On this, Faiz 
Ali and the other members of the Raja’s family were released 
from prison, and Abu Talib recalled. That officer, knowing 
the fate that awaited him, took poison; and his whole wealth 
was secured by Shitab Rai, who restored nothing to the family, 
but sent another officer, who allowed the Raja no more authority. 
than before. The Raja then sent his son and his diwan, or 
minister, with another complaint to Murshidabad, but on the 
way they met Shitab Rai, who sent the son back and persuaded 
the diwan to accompany him to Calcutta. The Raja, believing 
that the latter had betrayed him, sent another agent, Rudra 
Mohan by name, to Calcutta, who gave security, and obtained 
an order that the management of the estate should be restored to 
the Raja. 

About this time the house of the tdnungo of Kharagpur was 
robbed, and the dmi/ immediately charged the Raja with the 
crime, which his family of course denied. The charge, hows 
ever, was believed by Government, and an European subaltern, 
Mr, Clerk, with two companies of soldiers, was sent to punish 
him. The Raja retired to the forests, but deputed his son to 
meet the officer. When the young man came within a day’s 
journey of the troops, some ghatwals informed Mr. Clerk that 
he was not alone, and intended to fight. Thereupon the English 
soldiers marched by night, and, surprising the party, killed many, 
but the Raja’s son made his escape. After this, Mohan Singh, 
a Rajput ghatwal, informed Mr. Clerk where the Raja was 
concealed, and the force advancing suddenly caught him and 
sent him to Patna, where he was put in irons. -In 1770 
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he petitioned against the ghdtwa/s and the dmil. They were 
called before Shitab Rai, their accusations declared groundless 
and the Raja released from prison, but ordered to remain at 
Patna. A few years later, (1774-79), Captain Browne appears 
to have administered the tract in the extreme south as part of the 
Jungleterry after the Raja had been ousted from his property. 
In 1781, however, Warren Hastings ordered the estate to be 
restored to the Raja, Kadir Alli. 


Kadir Ali was succeeded by Ikbal Ali Khan, after whom 


came Rahmat Ali, the last of the family who was Raja of 
Kharagpur. In 1839 he fell into arrears of revenue, in 
consequence, he alleged, of embezzlements by his agents at 
Monghyr, who had quite enough money in their possession 
to pay the Government demand, The whole of his great 
property, except Haveli Kharagpur, was sold on the 29th 
January 1840; and Raja Bidyanand Singh of Purnea, and 
Balanath Sahu became the purchasers. In 1845 the remaining 
estate of the Raja met with a similar fate, being purchased by 
the Maharaja of Darbhanga. Rahmat Ali Khan died in 1852, 
and was buried at the entrance of his Imambara. Some descend- 
ants of Rahmat Ali are still living in reduced circumstances. 

The Kharagpur Raj was at one time a great principality 
extending from the south of Monghyr to the south of Bhagalpur 
and the Santal Parganas, and marching with the northern 
boundary of the territory held by the Birbhum Rajas. Kharag- 
pur itself contains few remains to attest the former greatness of its 
Rajas. There is, however, a ruined palace built by Raja Bihruz, 
adjoining which is a three-domed mosque picturesquely situated 
on the river Man. A marble slab in one of the walls shows that 
it was built in 1068 A. HL, ¢.e., 1656 A. D. during the reign of 
the Emperor Shah Jahan. Three miles from Kharagpur there 
are two temples and two tanks standing opposite to one another 
on each side of the road leading to Tarapur. The place is said 
to have been a hunting seat of the Rajas of Kharagpur while 
they were still Rajputs. The temples and tanks on the south 
of the road are ascribed to one of the Rajas, and those on the 
north to Chandravati, one of the Ranis. They are accordingly 
known as fdjarani taldo. 

Kharagpur is now perhaps best known for a large reservoir 
constructed a little over 30 years ago, when the Kharagpur estate, 
with the rest of the property of the Maharaja of Darbhanga, was 
under the management of the Court of Wards. It is formed 
by a dam built, 2 miles west of Kharagpur, across the Man river, 
which at this point debouches through a narrow gorge in the 
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hills. TLothe south-west the gorge widens out into a valley 
hemmed in on all sides by low but abrupt hills, and here a large 
reservoir has been formed by the accumulation of the river water 
and of the drainage from the hills and valleys. This reservoir 
irrigates about 18,000 acres and forms a beautiful lake, which, 
according to Mr. Lockwood, “rivals the renowned lakes of 
Killarney.” 

About a mile or two above the dam is a picturesque waterfall, 
called Panchkumari or the five princesses. In the neighbourhood is 
a hillalso called Panchkumari, a name explained by the following 
legend. It is said that the five daughters of the Raja of Kha- 
ragpur took refuge there when their father was taken prisoner to 
Delhi. Being unable to escape from their Muhammadan pursu- 
ers, they killed themselves by jumping from a precipice, pre- 
ferring death to dishonour. At the foot of the hill is a spot where 
the Rani is said have to committed sa/z on hearing that the Raja 
had been put to death at Delhi, The Raja, according to tradition, 
threw up an entrenchment at the top of the hill and made pre- 
parations for defending himself at this last stronghold with a 
handful of faithful followers. He eventually took refuge in a 
small cave, in the hills, called Musakhol, i.c., the rat’s hole. This is 
a small cave, measuring only 4 feet by 3 feet, which is hewn out 
of the solid rock; but the people believe that it leads to a long 
subterranean passage and declare that the Raja frequently used 
it to go along it to Bhimbandh more than 12 miles away. They 
also repeat a common Indian story, viz. that any traveller, 
who passed along the road, had only to call out for any cooking 
utensil which he required and immediately it came out of the 
cave. After his needs were satisfied, he had to replace the Jota or 
other utensil and go on his way. Unfortunately, one day a 
covetous Brahman broke this excellent rule and took away a 
bell-metal utensil to his home. Since then the weary wayfarer 
has been able to get no /otds or cooking vessels from the cave.* 

Kharagpur Hills—A range of hills situated immediately 
to the south of Monghyr town, and so called after the town of 
Kharagpur, which lies at the foot of the hills to the east. These 
hills, which are an offshoot from the northern face of the Vindhya 
Hills, measure 30 miles in length, with an average breadth 
of 24 miles. Although the group lithologically resembles the 
Vindhya Hills, it contains within its valleys, and on some of its © 
higher peaks, rocks of a much softer nature, such as quartzite, 
chlorite, chlorite schist, hornblende, etc. In the interior are 
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several valleys, precipices, hot springs, hill torrents, quarries and. 
a few-villages. The hills nowhere rise to a greater height than 
1,100 feet, which is the height of the high table-topped hill 
13 miles south of Monghyr, named Maruk. They gradually 
converge towards Monghyr town, where they dip under the 
Ganges, in the bed of which there is an out-crop of bare quartz 
rock. A small hill, named Pirpahar, about three miles east of 
the station, forms the most northerly point of the hills, which 
terminate in a perpendicular bluff-over-hanging the old bed of 
the Ganges.”* 

Kiul.—A village in the Monghyr subdivision, situated 34 
miles, by rail, from Monghyr, on the eastern bank of the Kiul 
river. The river is spanned by a fine lattice girder bridge of 
9 spans of 150 feet each, and there is a large railway station, Kiul 
being a junction of the loop and chord lines of the Hast Indian 
Railway with the South Bihar Railway. The village is small, 
uninteresting and modern, owing its creation to the railway; 
but the neighbourhood has some interest to the archxologist on 
account of the remains which have been found. ‘To the south is 
the small village of Kowaya, which appears to have been built 
upon part of an ancient city, for the land is a succession of 
undulating mounds abounding in old bricks and broken images. 
On the bank of the river, close to the hamlet called Brindaban, 
there is a conspicuous mound, upwards of 30 feet in height, which 
evidently marks the remains of a solid brick stupa. It was 
excavated by General Cunningham, and ata depth of 6 feet, or 
25 feet above ground level, a small chamber was uncovered, 
which contained a relic casket of pale yellow steatite in the shape 
of a stiipa, and asmall figure of Buddha of the same material. 
Inside the casket was asmall golden box containing a fragment 
of bone, and a broken silver box of the same shape and size 
with a green glass bead. General Cunningham conjectured that 
the building was of late date, z.¢., not earlier than the ninth or 
tenth century A.D., and this supposition was confirmed by a 
subsequent discovery. On the eastern face of the mound a smali 
arched chamber was unearthed, and at the bottom were 200 
or 800 seals of lac. Onthe western side a smaller chamber 
was discovered, in which were four bronze images, a steatite 
image of Buddha, and a large earthenware jar filled with lac 
seals, of which altogether 2,700 were counted. ‘These seals on 
examination were found to be of four different kinds and were 
presumably the official seals of a monastery located here. The 
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characters of the writing showed that they were engraved*in the 
10th or 11th century A.D. This mound appears to have been 
made a quarry for bricks, but a portion still remains, and close 
by is another mound, which apparently marks the site of an old 
monastery. General Cunningham has conjectured that Kiul 
may bean altered form of the name which Hiuen Tsiang has 
handed down as Lo-in-ni-lo.* 

Lachhuar.—A village in the Jamiui subdivision, situated 
about 5 miles west of Simaria and 4 miles south of Sikandra. 
It contains a large Jain temple and dharmasd/aé built in 1874 
by Rai Dhanpat Singh Bahadur of Murshidabad, for the benefit 
of Jain pilgrims, who visit some places in the adjacent hills. 
The nearest are 3 miles south of Lachhuar and are marked 
‘Muth Boodhroop ”’ and *‘ Muth Purusnath”’ on the Indian atlas 
sheet. They are two small shrines picturesquely situated in a 
valley between too parallel ranges of hills. In each of these 
shrines is a small statue of Mahavira, one of which dates back 
to Sambat 1505, while the other appears to be older. The 
temples themselves, however, are of recent date.f 

Lachhuar is said to have been several centuries ago the resi- 
dence of Puran Mal, Raja of Gidhaur, who built the temples 
mentioned in the account of Simaria, and of his sons, Hari 
Singh and Bisambhar Singh. On the outskirts of the village 
there is a temple dedicated to Kali, which is maintained by the 
Gidhaur Raj. A large fair is held bere during the Kali Puja 
festival. 

Lakhisarai.—aA village in the Monghyr subdivision, situated 
on the western bank of the Kiul river, 35 miles by rail from 
Monghyr. The village contains the dargah or mausoleum of 
Makhdiim Shah, in which is a loose slab of basalt containing an 
inscription of the Bengal Sultan Rukn-ud-din Kaikaus. The 
slab is broken into two pieces, and most of the letters of the 
kinge’s name are lost; but the fact that the name begins with 
Ruknuddunya and ends with the letter s, combined with the date, 
is sufficient to raise this identification beyond doubt. The only 
other known inscription of this king, which is inside the dargah 
of Maulana Ata at Gangarampur in the Dinajpur district, bears 
the same date, viz., the Ist Muharram 697, i.e., 19th October 
1297 A.D. The inscription has no connection with the dargah, 
where it now lies, as it refers to the building of a jama 
masjid. : 

EL SE 
* Reports, Arch. Surv. Ind., Vol III, pp, 156-158, 
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There were also formerly extensive Buddhist remains near 
Lakhisarai, but very little has escaped destruction. Several 
brick mounds can be traced along the Kiul river to the south of 
Lakhisarai, and some years ago numerous ancient statues are 
said to have existed there. They have almost all been carried 
away, and the brick mounds generally have been made level 
with the ground. Some fine Buddhistic statues found here may 
be seen in the Indian Museum.* 

Malnipahar.—A hill in the Monghyr subdivision, situated 
in the Kharagpur Hills about 7 miles north-east of Bhim- 
bandh. There is a hot spring at the bottom of the hill, which 
forms the source of the Anjan river. A space of about 20 yards 
in length and 20 feet in width is covered with fragments of 
rock, under which the water may be heard running, and in some 
places seen through the crevices. Lower down the water forms 
little streams that soon unite. From observations taken by 
Buchanan Hamilton, it appears that at sunrise on the 22nd 
March, when the temperature of the air was 62°, a thermometer 
placed on the stones rose to 80°; on being immersed in the water 
flowing among the stones, it rose to 146°; and on being placed 
in a crevice of the rock from which the water issued, it marked 
150°. 7 

Maruk.—A hill in the Monghyr subdivision, situated in the 
Kharagpur Hills 18 miles south of Monghyr. The following 
account of the hill is quoted from an article on the Kharagpur 
Hills by Captain Sherwill. ‘A rough and steep scramble 
brought us to the summit of Maruk, a table-topped hill of 1,100 
feet elevation, from whence we had a splendid view of Monghyr 
station and town, 13 miles to the north of us; of the country 
beyond the Ganges for nearly 100 miles ; of the Ganges winding 
through the highly cultivated plains of the districts of Patna, 
Monghyr and Bhagalpur; a good view of the Rajmahal Hills to 
the east, distant 70 miles, and of the jungles at our feet. Clouds 
shut out the view of the Himalaya mountains, which a few days 
before we had seen from Monghyr in the plains, spread out in a 
vast panoramic view, their snowy sides tinged with the beams of 
the rising sun. The summit of this mountain is about a quarter 
of a mile in length and a few hundred yards in breadth, per- 
fectly level and covered with a matted and tangled jungle of 
bamboos, mimosa, catechu, and sakua trees. The spot from its 
elevation deserves to have a house or two erected on its summit, 
where invalids from Monghyr would, during the great heats of 
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‘summer, find relief from the difference of temperature. Looking 


north and down into the jungle, large bare masses of quartz rock 
are seon protruding through the surface of the country and over- 
topping the highest trees. The ferruginous clay-like laterite at 
the summit of the mountain is excavated into natural caves highly 
polished by the frequent visits of the long-tailed monkeys which 
abound in the woods in these hills. 

‘On the summit of this mountain we feil in with several of 
the gigantic yellow webs of the epeirae spider, which are as 
remarkable for their strength of web as they are for the variety 
of their forms and colours. The present specimens are red and 
black, of a formidable size and very active. Some of the webs~ 
we found stretched across our path measuring from 10 to 20 feet 
in diameter, in the centre of which the spider sits waiting for his 
prey. The webs from their great strength offered a sensible 
resistance when forcing our way through them; in the web of 
one of the spiders we found a bird entangled and the young 
spiders, about eight in number, feeding upon the carcass. The 
bird was, with the exception of his legs and beak, entirely 
enveloped in web, and was much decomposed ; the entwined web 


had completely pinioned the wings of the bird so as to render 


his escape impossible. The bird was about the size of a field 
lark and was near the centre of the web; the old spider was 
about a foot above the bird; we secured, measured and bottled 
him. His dimensions were six inches across the legs; he was 
armed with a formidable pair of mandibles.*” 

The origin of the name Maruk is not known, but it is pro- 
bably so called after the mahdruk tree (Ailanthus excelsa). | 

Maulanagar.—A village in the Monghyr subdivision, situ- 
ated about half a mile east of Surajgarha, 6 miles north of the 
Kajra railway station, and 18 miles west of Monghyr. The 
traditional account of the origin and history of the village is 
as follows. Formerly the place where Maulanagar now stands 
was covered by jungle. In the 18th century A.D., a saint, 
named Shah Nazim-ud-din Ali, happened to come to Surajgarha, 
where his brother held the post of Kazi, and attracted by 
the solitude of the place, determined to pass the remainder of 
his life there. He took up his abode below a large tree on 
the banks of a lake, and people from all quarters began to 
visit him and beg that he would intercede with God for 
them. To one and all the saint humbly replied: “ Go. Maula 
(God) will do you good.” The people of the neighbourhood, 
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therefore, called him Maula Shah, and the place where he had 
settled Maulanagar. Here he was visited by Ali Vardi Khan, 
when he was marching northwards past Surajgarha on one of his 
frequent expeditions. Hearing of the fame of the saint, Ali 
Vardi Khan came to him, and, like the poor villagers, begged that 
he would pray to God for success in his campaign. The saint 
complied with his request, and, as usual, said: “Go. Maula will 
do you good.” ‘The saint’s prayer was answered, and Ali Vardi 
Khan returning from a successful campaign, made him a grant of 
two mahdls, viz., pargana Abhaipur and taluk Mustaphanagar. 
This grant he at first refused, but at length consented on condi- 
tion that its proceeds should be used for charitable purposes. 

This tradition is confirmed by the Satr-ul-Mutakharin, which 
mentions Shah Maula among the saints of Bihar, and says that 
he passed. his days in poverty giving his little all to feed passing 
wayfarers and the poor. “But Haidar Ali Khan, who com- 
-manded Ali Vardi KXhan’s artillery, made application to that 
Prince for his bestowing on that holy man the small pargana of 
Kajra. The request was granted with the best grace in the 
world, so that the general one day sent him a sanad for it. Now 
the estate is enjoyed by his descendants, 7.e., by the relatives of 
his wife, who all live comfortably upon the produce of it.*”? 
Shah Maula was succeeded by a kinsman and brother-in-law 
named Shah Ghulam Maula. He was, it is said, a minister of 
Nadir Shah, king of Persia, and accompanied him in his invasion 
of India (1739). Instead, however, of following Nadir Shah 
back to Persia, he came on a visit to Shah Maula, and having 
become his disciple was appointed his successor. The present 
Sajjada-nashin of Maulanagar, Saiyad Shah Sami Ahmad, is his 
descendant. 

The family traces back its descent to Saiyad Ahmad, a saint 
of Medina, and a champion of Islam, and gives the following 
account of its history. The son of Saiyad Ahmad, Shah Bagh, 
having been sent by Sikandra Lodi (1488-1517) to punish certain 
marauders who were ravaging this part of the country, settled 
and died in the town of Bihar; and his descendant was Shah 
Ghulam Maula, the second Sajjadanashin of Maulanagar. ‘T'he 
village contains a Ahankah or Muhammadan religious institution, 
to which are attached a mosque and madrasa an the tombs of 
the Sajjada-nashins. The property of the endowment consists 
mainly of pargana Abhaipur with an area of 20 square miles, the 
largest revenue-free tenure in the district, which brings in an 
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snoome of about Rs. 32,000 per annum, Besides this, there are 
revenue-paying estates consisting of ‘é/uk Mustaphanagar and 
Islampur with an annual income of Rs. 8,000. The income is 
expended in maintaining the ‘hankah, mosque and madrasa, 10 
feeding the poor and entertaining way-farers, and in supporting 
the family and relatives of the Sajjada-nashin. 

Monghyr.—Headquarters of the district, situated in 25° 29° N. 
and 86° 28’ E., on the south bank of the Ganges. Tradition 
ascribes the foundation of the town of Monghyr to Chandra 
Gupta, after whom it was called Gupta Garh, a name which has 
been found inscribed on a rock at Kashtaharmi Ghat at the 
north-western corner of the present fort. The town is supposed 
to have covered an extensive area surrounded with mud walls, 
remains of which are pointed out as still existing about three 
miles to the south of the fort, but these seem to belong to a 
later era. There are, however, unmistakable traces of houses 
and mosques and other evidence of habitation, extending far 
beyond the present precincts of the town, which show that even 
at an early date it must have been a place of much importance. 
It is mentioned in the Mahabharata under the name of Modagiri, 
and a passage in the Sabha-parva, describing Bhima’s conquests 
in astern India, says that after defeating Karna, King of Anga, 
he fought a battle at Modagiri and killed its chief. The place 
is known to have been the site of the royal camp of the Pala 
kings in the 10th century A.D., and inscriptions are still in 
existence issued from Mudgagiri, as the place was then called, 
which record the fact that a bridge of boats was built here across 
the Ganges. During the time of the early Muhammadan kings 
and emperors, Monghyr town, lying as it does on the banks of the 
river at a point where the hills close up from the south, and thus 
commanding both the land and river route, was a position of much 
importance; and a strong fort, which still exists in excellent pre- 
servation, was built to guard the narrow neck of level ground. 

At the close of the 15th century Monghyr was the capital 
of Prince Danyal, son of Ala-ud-din Husain, the Afghan 
king of Bengal, who in 1497 repaired the fortifications and | 
built a vault over the tomb of Shah Nafah, the Muhammadan 
patron saint of the town. In 1580 Raja Todar Mal, on being 
deputed by the Emperor Akbar to reduce the rebellious Afghan 
chiefs of Bengal, made it his headquarters and constructed 
entrenchments between the Ganges and the hills. After his 
defeat by Aurangzeb near Allahabad, Shah Shuja retreated here 
in 1659, and, resolving to make a stand against the imperial 
troops, strengthened the fortifications and threw up lines of 
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entrenchment ; but learning that his retreat was being cut off by 


Mir Jumla, he hurriedly withdrew his troops from the trenches 
and beat a retreat.to Rajmahal. In the next century the Nawab 
of Bengal, Mir Kasim Alt, selected Monghyr as his capital and 
established an arsenal under the supervision of his Armenian 
General, Ghurghin Khan. He retreated here after the defeat of 
his army at Udhua Nullah, but fled on the approach of the English 
troops under Major Adams; and the Governor, who was left in 
command of the fort, capitulated after a two days’ bombardment 
(1768). 

The fort was for some time occupied by some of the troops 
of the Hast India Company, and in 1766 was the scene of 
an outbreak among the European officers, known as the White 
Mutiny, which was effectually quelled by Lord Clive. After this, 
the fortifications were gradually allowed to fall into disrepair, 
and it is clear from the account given by the artist William 
Hodges in 1781 that it was no longer an important position. 
Hodges visited Monghyr twice in that year—on the second 
occasion as a guest of Warren Hastings, who was on his way to 
meet Chait Singh at Benares ; but his description of the buildings 
is, on the whole, so inaccurate, that it is not worth quoting. 

Towards the close of the 18th century we find that Monghyr 
was merely a station for half-pay and invalid officers and men, 
who formed “a little garrison, sufficient at least for the protection 
of a depdt of military stores, and of a powder magazine 


established there. The latter was said to cause sometimes no little - 


uneasiness to the veterans, accustomed as they were to gun- 
powder. For the most vivid lightning often falls about Monghyr, 
attracted by the iron ore which abounds in the neigbhouring 
hills, and, if it fell upon the magazine, the whole fort would 
certainly be destroyed by the explosion”’.* The place, however, 
was noted for its salubrious climate, and Warren Hastings 
speaks in one of his letters of the delightful change of atmos- 
phere from that of Bengal. 


f 
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Later visitors also wrote in high terms of Monghyr and of its Karly 


manufactures, but one and all appear to have been much annoye 
by the crowds of beggars that infested the place. Bishop Heber, 
who visited Monghyr in 1823, writes:—‘“Monghyr, as one 
approaches it, presents an imposing appearance, having one or 
two extremely good European houses, each perched on its own 
little eminence . . . The fort occupies a great deal of ground, 
but is now dismantled. Its gates, battlements, eto., are all of 








# T. Twining, Travels in India a hundred years ago, 1898. 
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Asiatic architecture, and prevtisely similar to those of the Khitair- 
gorod of Moscow. Within is an ample plain of fine turf, dotted 
with a few trees, and two noble tanks of water, the largest 
covering, I conceive, a couple of acres. Two high grassy knolls 
are enclosed within the rampart, occupying two opposite angles | 
of the fort, which is an irregular square, with, I think, 12 semi- 
circular bastions, and a very wide and deep wet-moat, except on 
the west side, where it rises immediately from the rocky banks 


of the river. On one of the eminences of which I speak is a 


collection of prison-like buildings; on the other a very large and 
handsome house built originally for the Commander-in-Chief of 
the district. at the time that Monghyr was an important station, 
and the Marathas were in the neighbourhood; but it was sold 
some years since by Government. The view from the rampart 
and the eminences is extremely fine. Monghyr stands on a rocky 
promontory, with the broad river on both sides, forming two bays, 
beyond one of which the Rajmahal Hills are visible, and the other 
is bounded by the nearer range of Kharagpur.” Elsewhere the 
Bishop, with his inveterate love of comparing Indian with Euro- 
pean places, describes these hills as being “ not inferior to the 
Halkin mountains and the range above Flint and Holywell *”’, 

A quaint account is also given in Up the Country by the 
Honourable Emily Eden, who came to Monghyr in November 
18387. She was met by all the English residents, six in 
number, “and that is what they call a large station’. All 
the vehicles of the place were assembled for their use, but the 
sum total was one bullock cart and four buggies. “That is”’, 
she explains, “a foolish term for a cabriolet; but as it is the only 
vehicle in use in India, and as buggy is the only name for said 
vehicles, I give it up”. She was much struck by the inlaid 
tables and boxes; “and there was the prettiest doll’s furniture 
possible, tables and cane-chairs, and sofas and footstools, of such 


_eurious workmanship”. Like other visitors, she drove off to 


Sitakund. “ The drive there was a real refreshment. It is the 
first time for two years I have felt the carriage going up hill 
at all; and this was not a simple slope, but a good regular hill. 
Then we came to some genuine rocks—great, bleak, grey stones, 
with weeds growing between them, and purple hills in the 
distance. I felt better directly.” 

The poverty of the resources of Monghyr, which is so 
naively introduced in the-above account, also appears from the 
description of her visit in 1836, given by Fanny Parkes in 
eee 


® R. Heber, Narrative of 


India, 1827 J a Journey through the Upper Provinces of 
nata, 76 ‘ 
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Wanderings of Pilgrim, in which she said that her friends filled 
many bottles at the spring of Sitakund, but “it is necessary 
to bring corks, as they are not procurable at Monghyr”. Fanny 
Parkes also visited the place for a second time in 1844, and 
wrote:—“ The moment we anchored we were assailed with 
hundreds of beggars; their clamour and cries were most an- 
noying; they were a complete pest; driving them away was 
useless. The people selling pistols, necklaces, bathing-chairs, 
baskets, toys, shoes, etc., raised such a hubbub, it was disgusting’. 
She wrote, however, in great admiration of the view from the 
river :— The fort is a good object, but on turning to the corner 
how much was I charmed to see the most picturesque cluster of 
bairagi temples imaginable. The maths are surrounded by fine 
trees ; the ruined bastion of the old fort juts out into the river, 
and has fragments ofrock at its base. The high spires of the white 
temples seen among the trees, the slender bamboos with their 
bright red or white flags, and a sort of Hindu altar in front, 
are beautifully grouped. The Directory tells you of the articles 
in the bazar, but omits these gems of oriental beauty, which are 
invaluable to a lover of the picturesque. Beyond this stretch 
the walls of the old fort, which are of very great extent, and 
the view of Monghyr is good from this part of the Ganges. 
Among the articles manufactured here, the black vases for 
flowers, turned in white wood, and lacquered whilst on the 
lathe with sealing wax, are pretty. The necklaces and bracelets 
in imitation of jet, at two or three rupees the set, are beautifully 
made; necklaces of St. Agnes’ beads, monkeys, chameleons, and 
male bamboos—everything is forthcoming in the bazar, with the 
exception of ducks. The steamer’s passage is from ten to four- 
teen days to this place—398 miles by the Bhagirathi, 686 by the 
Sundarbans, and 304 by dés; the latter runs in two days and 
three-quarters.” | 

A. later traveller, Sir Joseph Hooker, describes Monghyr 
as “by far the prettiest town I had seen on the river, backed by 
along range of wooded hills, detached outliers of which rise 
in the very town. The banks are steep, and they appear more 
so owing to the fortifications, which are extensive. A number 
of large, white, two-storied houses, some very imposing, and 
perched on rounded or conical hills, give a EKuropean aspect to 
the place. Monghyr is celebrated for its iron manufactures, es- 
pecially of muskets, in which respect it is the Birmingham of 
Bengal. Generally speaking, these weapons are poor, though 
stamped with the first English names. A native workman will, 
however, if time and sufficient reward be given, turn out a 
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first-rate fowling-piece. The inhabitants are reported to be sad 
drunkards, and the abundance of toddy-palms was quite re- 
markable’’. Bast 
Monghyr did not become an administrative centre till 1812, 
though the old fort was occupied long before that date. by a 
regiment of the Hast India Company. At present, itis a purely 
civil station, and, in some respects, one of the most picturesque 
in Bengal. It consists of two distinct portions, viz., the fort, 
within which the public offices and the residences of most of the 
Europeans lie, and the native town outside it stretching away 
to the east and south. The fortis formed by a great rampart 
of earth, faced with stone, which encloses a rocky eminence 
projecting some distance into the Ganges. On the west, the 
river comes up to the walls and forms a defence on that 
side; landwards, a deep and wide moat surrounds and _ protects 
it.. The fort, being built on a foundation of quartzite rock, 
effectually keeps off any encroachment by the Ganges, but the 
river oscillates like the pendulum of a clock, taking, it is said, 
about 80 yards between each oscillation. Thus, we find that in 
1875 it arrived at its southern limit close to the temple of 
Chandisthan, and the priests then pointed out the marks made 
80 yards before by tying ropes on a palm tree imbedded in a 
pipal tree. Old maps show the width of the Ganges as only 
a mile and a half, but a few years ago it cut away a large 
expanse of sand near the Hast Indian Railway station, and 
now the crossing from the station to the embankment of the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway branch line to Monghyr 
Ghat is fully three miles. In September 1908, the Ganges 
encroached still further, cutting away the river bank near the 
railway station and forming a deep pot-hole below it. Huts on 
or near the bank were carried away, and trains had to stop at a 
level-crossing about a quarter of a mile from the station. Ff 
On entering the fort from the railway -station by the main 
gate, known as the Lal Darwaza or red gate, Monghyr presents 
a picturesque appearance. The main road runs southwards 
between two large tanks, behind each of which ‘there is a low 
hillock. On one of these is the Karnachaura house built by 
General Goddard, which was originally the residence of the 
general in command. Subsequently it was acquired by the 
Maharaja of Vizianagrim, and now it is the property of the heir 
of Raja Ashutosh Nath Rai of Murshidabad. On the other was 
a fine building, known as the Damdama Kothi, which has recently 
been demolished. Beyond the latter is the palace of Shah 
Shuja, which has been converted into a jail, and between them 
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lie the Government gardens. The Karnachaura site isa natural 
rocky eminence in the north-east corner of the fort. The other 
hillock is an artificial rectangular mound, which was the citadel 
or acropolis of the fort. Most of the pabie buildings are also 
inside the fort, the most important being the civil, revenue and 
criminal courts, which consist of three parallel rows of buildings. 
They were built more for utility than for beauty, and mar the 
effect of the picturesque surroundings. The District Board 
office and the opium buildings appear to have been built on the 
same principle, and the Municipal office building is no better. 
A building for the Sessions Court is under construction to the 
east of the row of Civil Court buildings. To the west of the 
courts a trim little ivy-clad church is seen, and to the east of 
them the Methodist Chapel. At the eastern gate of the fort is 
a handsome red brick clock-tower over a horse-shoe arch presented 
to the town by the late Mr. Herschell Dear, which seems some- 
what out of keeping with its surroundings, and looks as if it had 
been transported bodily from some old German town. 
_ Near the north gate of the fort is an old cemetery which is 
full of the obelisk tombs, erected at the end of the 18th and 
beginning of the 19th century, which Bishop Heber noticed as 
‘almost distinctive of European India”. The earliest of these 
monuments consists of a massive black stone pillar, probably 
once part of a temple, which was erected to the memory of a 
youth named Stewart, who died at Monghyr in 1769, aged 
19 years. The next grave is that of John McCabe, Deputy 
Commissioner-General at Monghyr, who died here in 1789, 
Perhaps, however, the most interesting monument is that of 
Captain John Williams, presumably the author of The Rise and 
Progress of the Bengal Native Infantry. We is described as 
having commanded the invalid battalion of the garrison for many 
years, and as having died, on board the Hon’ble Hast India 
Company’s ship Northumberland near the Western Islands, on 
20th June 1809, aged 68. 

The oldest building inside the fort is » Muhammadan shrine 
- built on an elevated piece of ground near the southern gate. It 
is supposed to contain the grave of a pir or saint, whose name is 
unknown. He is said to have come from Persia to Ajmer and 
to have directed his steps thence to Monghyr, under instruc- 
tions from Khwaja Moin-ud-din Chishti, an early Muhammadan 
missionary in India. The saint lived here for many years 
and died about the year 596-A.H., corresponding to 1177 A.D. 
He was buried in an obscure place near the ramparts, nnd with the 
lapse of years his burial place was forgotten. Ultimately, in 1497 
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A.D., when the ramparts of the fort were being repaired by the 

Governor, Prince Danyal, it was found that every night a portion 
of the wall fell down, however carefully it had been built during 
the day. A council of sages was held, and they were all of 
opinion that there must be the grave of some pz (saint) at the 
place. That night Danyal slept at the place, and had a vision of 
a pir calling upon him to build a mosque over his grave. The 
prince enquired who he was and how his grave was to be traced. 
The pir refused to disclose his name, but said that his grave could 
be traced by the smell of musk emanating from it. A search ~ 
was made, and the grave was easily located. Danyal then caused 
a mosque to be built over it, and ever since that day it has been 
known as the dargah of Shah Nafah, nafah being a Persian 
word meaning a pod of musk. Over the gateway there is an 
inscription set up by Prince Danyal, and round the shrine are 
many old tombs in a dilapidated state. 

An interesting tradition also attaches to the Karnachaura 
house, so called because the highest point of the hill on which it 
stands is known by the name of Karnachaura, i.c., Karna’s seat. 
These names are accounted for by the following legend of Raja 
Karna, who is said to be a different person from the well-known 
hero of the Mahabharata, although the story of his liberality 
proves that he has been confounded with him. Karna of Mudgal- 
puri (au ancient name for Monghyr) was a contemporary of 
Vikrama, and an ardent worshipper of the goddess Chandi Devi. 
Every day he bestowed 1} maund of gold on the Brahmans, and 
every night he visited the shrine of the goddess. There he cast 
himself into a vessel of boiling giz, and his flesh was devoured hy 
the joginis. Pleased with his devotion, the goddess brought the 
fleskless skeleton to life by sprinkling water over it, and the 
resuscitated Karna, on rising up, found the ghz vessel filled with 
1} maund of gold. This he bestowed on the Brahmans, and 
again appearing before the goddess cast himself into the vessel 
of boiling ghz, and was again restored to life by Chandi 
Devi. At last, the fame of his continued liberality reached 
Vikrama, who came to Monghyr and became his servant, 
By close watching, Vikrama discovered the secret of the daily 
supply of gold, and having one night preceded Karna to the 
shrine of the goddess, threw himself into the vessel of boiling 
ghi, and being afterwards restored to life, cast himself into the 
vessel ® second time, and yet a third time. His devotion pleased 
Chandi so much that she told him to ask a boon, and, on his 
claiming the seeret of making gold, she gave him the paras 
or philosopher’s stone. When Karna visited the place shortly 
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afterwards, both the goddess and the vessel of ght had 
disappeared. He then began to sell his property to make his 
customary gift tothe Brahmans, until at last he had nothing 
left. When Vikrama asked him the cause of his dejection, Karna 
told him the whole story, and Vikrama at once gave him the 
Paras stone. Then Karna thought to himself—“This must be 
Vikrama, as there is no one else who would be so generous”. So 
he fell down at his feet in deep obeisance. 

Coming to historic times, we know that when the British 
first occupied Monghyr, they found the remains of a building on 
the hill and afterwards erected a saluting battery on it. This 
seems clearly the hill of which the capture by Captain Smith 
played such an important part in the White Mutiny of 1766, as 
related in Chapter IT. Subsequently, a house was built on it, 
which William Hodges, accurately enough in an otherwise inaccu- 
rate account, mentions as having been built by General Goddard 
and as being the residence of the Commanding Officer. General 
Goddard, it may be mentioned, took part in his young days in the 
White Mutiny at Monghyr. At the close of the 18th century 
General Briscoe lived in this house, which is referred to as follows 
by Mr. Twining in Travels in India a hundred years ago:— 
** General Briscoe was the oldest General in the Company’s service. 
He had a noble mansion, situated upon the summit of a small hill 
within the fort, near the lower angle. It commanded a beautiful 


view of the river and of the country opposite, and also of the small - 


bay in which our fleet was moored. All boats proceeding up the 
river were here obliged to cross to the other side, opposite the fort, 
in order to avoid a bastion which advanced into the river, and 
opposing the current—here very strong—threw it off with a 


violence that made it impossible for any boat to pass on this 
side’. 


The Damdama Kothi already referred to was another old build- 


ing, which has recently been demolished in order to make room 
for the residence of the Collector. Hardly any impression could 
be made on the solid brick walls by ordinary methods, and they 
had to be blown up by gunpowder, bit by bit. When the debris 
was removed, numerous holes were discovered, showing the former 
existence of under-ground rooms. Inside a well in the compound, 
just above the water-level, two arched passages were found, one 
leading towards the house, and the other, in the opposite direction, 
towards the ground now occupied by the jail. The latter occupies 
one of the finest sites in the town, and consists of a number of 
detached buildings with a high wall on three sides and the river 
on the fourth. One of the buildings, now included in the jail and 
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used as a sleeping ward, was the magazine in Muhammadan times, 
and the building with its massive walls is still intact. The hos- 
pital is said to have been the palace zanana, and the godowns ! 
include a building believed to have been a small mosque. “In 

the floor of this mosque,”’ writes Colonel Crawford, ‘‘ underneath 

the centre dome, is a dry well or pit, some ten or twelve feet deep. 

From this well four subterranean passages lead off in different 
directions. These passages had all been bricked up, a few yards 

from their entrances, many years before I went to Monghyr. 

There was a tradition that some prisoners had made their escape 

from the jail (it is not likely that they ever got out at the other 

end) along one of these passages, years before. I believe that one 

of these passages went down to the river bank, which is just 

outside ; a second to a large well in the garden; a third to the 
subterranean rooms at the Point. Where the fourth may go, I 

am not prepared to hazard any suggestion; tradition says to 
Pirpahar, but three miles is rather a tall order for a practicable 
under-ground passage.’”* 

At the north-western corner of the fort is an ancient bathing 
ghat known as the Kashtaharini Ghat. This name means “the 
bathing place which expels pain”, the tradition being that all 
people afflicted by grief or bodily pain were at once cured by 
bathing here. The modern English name for this old bathing 
place is not so picturesque, being Scandal Point. There is a 

cluster of six temples here, which attract crowds of pilgrims 
during the Rakhi Ptrnamashi festival. Three of the temples 
were built about 85 years ago ; viz., the shrine of Gangaji, erected 
by Lalji Sahu, father of Babu Ganga Prasad, a resident of the 
town, and the shrines of Siva and Rama Janaki both erected by 
Kanhai Sahu Halwai, also of Monghyr. The temple of Jagannath 
was built about 10 years later by one Baijnath of Bari Bazar, 
the temple of Radha-Krishna by Babus Bulaki Lal and Ganga 
Prasad about 35 years ago, and the temple of Lakshmi-Narayan 
about 22 years ago by Rai Bahadur Kamaleswari Prasad Singh, 
a public-spirited zamindér of Monghyr. On the wall of the 
gateway here is an inscription of about the 10th century A.D. 
which mentions a king Bhagirath and refers to the building of 
a temple of Siva. There is also an old idol with a mutilated 
nose lying neglected outside one of the temples, apparently of 
Buddhist type, but having four arms. The view of the ghat 
from the river is charming, particularly on a festival day, when 
it is crowded with pilgrims in their holiday dresses, or at night, 
when it is illuminated. - 


- - -* Some Notes on Monghyr, Bengal Past and Present, Fuly 1908, 
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There is a second bathing gha/ which was built over 30 years 
ago by Babu Ram Prasad Das, father of Rai Bahadur Kamales- 
wari Prasad Singh. This is generally called the Babua Ghat by 
the masses and Welcome Ghat by the Europeans, and it is used as 
a landing place by Viceroys and Lieutenant-Governors when 
coming to Monghyr by river. Both names have a quaint origin. 
The Indian name is due to the fact that Rai Bahadur Kamaleswari 
Prasad Singh is known popularly as Babuaji, that being a pet 
name given to the eldest sons of Indian gentlemen. The hybrid 
name Welcome Ghat is due to the fact that, on both sides of the 
ghat, the word “ Welcome” is inscribed in large letters, beside an 
inscription on the face of the archway running ‘“‘ Long life to His 
Honour.” 

On the bastion at the western end of the fort along the 
riverside is the tomb of Mulla Muhammad Saiyad, a poet 
who wrote under the nomede-plume of Ashraf. The son of 
Mulla Muhammad Saleh of Mazandaran near the Caspian Sea, 
he came to India during the reign of Aurangzeb and was 
employed as tutor to his daughter Zebunnissa Begam, herself a 
poetess of no mean renown. In 1672 he obtained leave of absence 
and went to Ispahan, then the capital of Persia, but a few years 
later came back to India and was employed by Azim-us-Shan, 
Viceroy of Bihar and the second son of Shah Alam, eldest son of 
Aurangzeb. In his old age he determined to go on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, but did not live to carry out his intention, dying at 
Monghyr in the year 1704. He was the author of a Masnawi 
called Madan Taif; also of a commentary on the Kafiyat and of a 
Diwan. His complete poetical works are enumerated among the 
Oudh MSS. The tomb may be seen on the top of the bastion, 
the lower part of which is used as a kitchen ; and it has no slab or 
tablet.* 

It remains to note the improvements effected in the fort 
within the last 50 years. In a letter, dated 1859, addressed to the 
Collector of Monghyr, the Magistrate, Mr. Birch, speaks of the 
“unhealthy state of the south and south-west portion of the fort, 
which is densely crowded with native huts and kutcha houses 
surrounded by low jungle and in the most filthy state. With 
the exception of afew natives in an official position and a few 
amlé attached to the court, the rest of the houses are occupied by 
a very low class of natives, who are utterly indifferent to the 
nuisance arising from the accumulation of filth around their 
dwellings. The conservancy carts cannot remedy the evil, as 








® Bengal Past and Present, Vol. II, October 1908, pp. 524-26. 
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there are no roads to penetrate the labyrinth of huts.” The 
Commissioner submitted in 1867 proposals for the improvement of 
the fort, reporting that Mr. Dear, “a liberal and public-spirited 
gentleman, resident of Monghyr, who is much attached to the_ 
place, and who has at his own expense carried out the measures of 
improvement’’, and an Indian gentleman, Shah Wajid Ali, 
were “ willing to buy out the occupants of the huts over 18 bighas 
14 kathds and 173 dhurs of land, and to build thereon European 
houses, if a fifty years’ lease of the land be granted to them.” 
This proposal was accepted, and the scheme successfully carried 
out, Mr. Dear built a number of good bungalows, many of which 
still ‘exist, and added greatly to the beauty of the town by 
‘presenting to its inhabitants an artistic clock-tower over the 
eastern gate of the fort.” The fort is now the most fashionable 
residential quarter, but the number of houses inside is limited. 
At present there are 51 residential houses, of which 21 are let 
out to Europeans, though only 18 are actually occupied by them. 
In concluding this account of the fort, reference may be 
made to its picturesque position and historical associations. These 
have been well described by Mr. H. Beveridge :—“Few things 
are more beautiful or impressive than to sit on a moonlight night 
on one of the bastions and listen to the Ganges lapping against 
the foot of the rampart. The great river still flows quietly on, 
careless whether she be crowded with shipping or is, as she has 
now become, an almost deserted highway. But how many 
stirring events have taken place at this promontory since the day 
when Sita landed at the Kashtaharini Ghat close by, and went to 


~meet her doom at Sitakund. Hindus, Buddhists, Muhammadans 


The native 
town. 


and Christians have successively come here, and erected their 
places of worship, and now all have more or less passed away. It 
was here that T’odar Mal contended with the rebels against Akbar. 
It was here that Ellis and his companions were brought after the 
disaster at Manjhi, and before they were taken back to Patna to 
be massacred. It was from a bastion of the fort, it is said, that 
the Seth and his faithful servant were flung into the river. It 
was from the Patna gate that Mir Kasim’s wife and huge train of 
followers set out for Rohtas, when the news came of the defeat at 
Gheriah,”’* 

Little is known about the history of the native portion of the 
town. ‘The earliest mention of value in the Oollectorate records 


SSE 
* Notes of a Holiday Trip to Malda and Bihar, Calcutta Review, 1891. The 
writer explains that the legend of the Seths being killed at Monghyr is probably 


incorrect (cf. Chapter II), but that the unfortunate Ram Narayan, Governor of 
Patna, was certainly drowned here, 
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appears to be ina letter from the Commissioner of the Bhagalpur 
or 12th Division to the Secretary to the Sadar Board of Revenue 
at Fort William, dated Bhagalpur, the 29th May 1850. He 
writes :—‘“‘ It appears from the records that the native town and 
bazar of Monghyr have for along period (ever since our first 
occupation of the country) been considered Government property, 
denominated the Military or Campoo Bazar. This, though con- 
stituting one mahdl, was divided into 12 tara/s, viz, (1) Bara 
Bazar, (2) Deorhee Bazar, (8) Goddard Bazar, (4) Wellesley 
Bazar, (5) Moghal Bazar, (6) Gorhee Tola, (7) Batemanganj, (8) 
Topkhana Bazar, (9) Fanok Bazar, urf Dalhatta Bazar, (10) 
Belan Bazar, (11) Rasoolganj and (12) Begumpur Mandaye.” 
It would appear from the above that the Military Bazar Govern- 
ment estate represents the lands attached to and more immediately 
adjoining the fort. There have been considerable additions, and 
the Government estate at the present time extends over a little 
more than two-thirds of a square mile, or less than an eighth of 
the entire municipal area (7°6 square miles). There are few build- 
ings in this portion of the town calling for mention, except a large 
tobacco factory erected by the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
at Basdeopur, the Diamond Jubilee College, the Zila school, and 
the hospital, which is built on an eminence facing the fort on 
the eastern side. ‘There isa small Marwari dharmasala close to 
the Purabsarai railway station, and a more commodious one near 
the Monghyr railway station is being built by Babu Baijnath 
Goenka, a Marwari resident of the town. 

The quarter known as Dilawarpur contains the residence of a 
| leading Muhammadan family known as the Shah family. It 
| traces back its descent to Hazrat Maulana Shah Mustapha Sufi, a 
man of great learning, who was a native of Seistan in Persia. 
The fame of his learning reached the ears of Akbar, who invited 
him to his court in Delhi, where he became one of the Emperor’s 
most trusted counsellors. When Akbar marched south to crush 
the rebellion of the Afghans in Bihar and Bengal, he was accom- 
panied by Shah Mustapha Sufi, who distinguished himself in the 
field and made it clear that he possessed supernatural powers. 
Hearing of the holy life led by a saint of Monghyr, called 
Hazrat Shah Allahdad Arafin, and of the miracles he wrought 
he gave up the idea of a worldly career and came to Monghyr 
to meet the saint. As soon as Shah Mustapha Sufi looked upon 
the saint, he became insensible, and, when he revived, found 
himself in the possession of divine secrets. He hacen the 
% disciple of the Hazrat, who made him Sajjada-nashin, and on his 

death in 1050 A. H. (1650 A.D.) he was buried in Dilawarpur, 
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where his tomb may still be seen. He was succeeded by his son 
Shah Sharaf-ud-din, to whom Aurangzeb, hearing of his holy 
life, gave various presents and grants of land. His descendants 
still reside at Dilawarpur. 

The population fell from 59,698 in 1872 to 55,872 in 1881, 
rose to 57,077 in 1891, and dropped to 35,880 in 1901, when it 
included 26,715 Hindus and 8,950 Muhammadans. The decrease 
on the last occasion was due to the fact that plague was raging 
at the time when the census was taken, and that a large number 
of the inhabitants temporarily left the town to escape its ravages. 
A second census taken at the end of July 1901, when the plague 
had disappeared, gave a population of 50,183. The town is an 
important trade centre, being favourably situated for trade both 
by rail and river, and it contains a large number of native 
bankers and mahdjans. Formerly the trade was carried almost 
exclusively by river, but the greater part has been diverted to 
the railway. It is connected by a short branch with the loop 
line of the East Indian Railway and by a steam ferry with the 
railway system on the north of the Ganges. 

Three miles east of the town is a hill called Pirpahar, from 
the top of which a fine view of the surrounding country is 
obtained. The hill is called after an old Muhammadan saint 
or pi", whose name is no longer remembered, though devotees 
occasionally come to worship at his grave. There are two old 
tombs side by side at the foot of the hill, on one of which there 
is an inscription to the memory of one Mary Anne Beckett, who 
died in 1832, while the other has a damaged inscription showing, 
tilla few years ago, that it is in memory of a person named 
D’Oyly : the portion containing the name has now disappeared. 
The former is somewhat unconventional in form and character, 
consisting of a mausoleum surrounded by four walls open to the 
sky, and has a memorial tablet inserted in the northern 
wall, with the uncommon and not unaffecting inscription “ Be 
still, she sleeps.” Itis not known who Mary Anne Beckett was, 
but several legends are current about the manner in which she 
met her death. One is to the effect that she was a young girl 
who was killed when riding down the hill; another is that she 
threw herself down the hill owing to some love trouble; while 
another account says that she was the Kashmirian wife of a 
Colonel Beckett. Nothing is known about the person to whom 
the other tomb was erected, but- Sir Warren Hastings D’Oyly, 
formerly Collector of Monghyr, to whom a reference was made, 


states that it is possible that he or she was a relative of 
Mx. D’Oyly, formerly an indigo planter in the district. The 
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inscription which is now obliterated shows that he or she died in 
183—, 7.e., between 1830 and 1840. 

On the top of the hill there is an old house which may be 
identified with the residence which, according to the Sair-ul- 
Mutakharin, was erected for himself by Ghurghin Khan, the 
Armenian general of the Nawab Kasim AliKhan. This is referred 
to in the Sair-ul-Mutakharin as the house on the hill of Sitakund, 
though the sacred springs of Sitakund are two miles away; and 
we learn that when Vansittart, the Governor of the East India 
Company, visited Monghyr in 1762, it was assigned to him for 
his residence. Thirty years later it appears to have been known 
as Belvedere, and a pleasing description of it is given by 
Mr. Twining in “Travels in India a Hundred Years Ago”. 
“To-day,” he writes, ‘the Commander-in-Chief and his party 
dined with General Ellerker at an elegant mansion situated upon 
the summit of a hill near the river, about 2 miles from the fort. 
The name Belvedere, given to this charming villa, was justly 
deserved by the extraordinary beauty of its situation. The 
Ganges, escaping from the gorge on which Monghyr stands, 
assumes the expanse of a lake, bearing on its northern extremity 
the picturesque battlements of the fort, and bounded to the west 
- by an amphitheatre of verdant hills. The current being thrown 
on the opposite side by the bastion above mentioned, and by the 
southern angle of the fortress, all boats ascending the stream 
keep near the western shore, passing almost under General 
Ellerker’s windows; while the great cotton and other boats, 
coming suddenly into view from behind the fort, and borne 
rapidly across the middle of the bay, impart incessant animation 
to this fine river scene.’”’ Former Collectors of Monghyr resided 
in this house, which commands one of the finest views one can 
obtain along the Ganges. Both house and hill are now the 
property of the Tagore family of Calcutta. Close by, on the 
summit of another small hill, is a house belonging to Babu 
Ram Lal Mukerji, a public-spirited Bengali gentleman, who 
placed a large sum atthe disposal of Government for the relief 
of the distressed in times of famine and flood. 

About a mile from the railway station is a shrine known as Other 
Chandisthan, regarding which Buchanan Hamilton quotes a pce 
legend closely resembling that already given above regarding 
Karnachaura. Another place of interest is a rock in the bed of the 
river, about half a mile off from the fort, containing a carving on 
stone representing two feet, which are supposed to be the 
impression of the feet of Krishna, when he touched the rock in 
crossing the Ganges. The rock is submerged when the river is 
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in flood, but comes out in winter. It is called Manpatthar, and 
is one of a group of temple-crowned rocks cropping out from the 
river bed, which are known as the Beacon Rocks. 

. Three miles south of Monghyr is a stream called the Dakra ~ 
Nala, where there may still be seen the massive ruins of a 
bridge which was blown up during his retreat by Mir Kasim Ali 
in 1763 in order to retard the pursuit of the British army”. 
Lines of earthworks, probably thrown up or added to by Shah 
Shuja, extend from the bank of the Ganges to the hills near 
Dakra Nala and may still be traced to the south of the town, 

Derivation The derivation of the name Monghyr, or rather of Munger, 
of name. 4. it is known in the vernacular, has formed the subject of much 
speculation. General Cunningham points out that the hill of 
Monghyr is said to have been called originally Mudgalapuri, 
Mudgalasrama or Mudgalagiri, after a rishi named Mudgala, who 
had taken up his residence on it; and that even as early as the 
seventh century A. D. the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang must 
have heard of the name, as he relates how a householder, whose 
stiipa was close to the place, was converted by Mudgalaputra, a 
famous disciple of Buddha. He goes on to say :—‘*In the 

Sanskrit inscriptions of the Pala Rajas, the place is called Mudga- 
giri. As Mudga is the Sanskrit name of the well-known pulse 
called mung, the present name is only a simple contraction of the 
Sanskrit name.’ He adds :—“ I have a strong suspicion, how- 
ever, that the original name may have been connected with the 
Mons or Mundas, who occupied this part of the country before 
the advent of the Aryans... It is, however, not impossible 
that this name may have been derived from the Sanskrit Muni, 
as the hill is said to have been the residence of the Muni 
Mudgala, and is therefore known as Muniparvata, as well as 
Mudgalagirit.” 

Colonel Waddell, however, doubts the derivation of the name 
from mudga or mung and writes :—‘ The mung bean does not 
affect hilly or rocky sites, and its cultivation is widespread 
throughout the Gangetic plain. It seems not unlikely that the 
vulgar name of the fort, viz., Mungger, is merely a Muhammadan 
perversion of the old name, somewhat like the change by which 
Navadwip was converted into Nadia. The fact thatthe Sans- 
krit mudga can become, in Prakrit, the colloquial mung, is 
almost equally favourable to a derivation from the sage Mudgal, 








* A. Broome, History of the Rise and Progress of the Bengal Army (1850), 
p. 890. 
+ Reports, Arch, Surv. Ind., XV, 15, 16, 18, 
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as in ordinary parlance many letters of the old names are 
elided :—thus, the classical Kashtaharini Ghat close at hand is 
popularly called Katharini, and the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsiang in the seventh century also mentions the sage Mudgala- 
putra in connection with this neighbourhood; and the hermitage 
of this sage here is still a favourable place of Hindu pilgrimage. 
It seems therefore more probable that the place derives its 
name from this sage than from the species of pulse called 
mung*.”” 
An intelligent local Brahman has given the following account 
of the origin of the name. “ In the sixth century after Christ, 
= a Hindu sage, named Madgal Muni, appeared in the city and 
established two shrines, one ata rock at Kashtaharini, and the 
other on the rock known as Manpatthar. On the former religious 
rites were performed during the rainy season, and on the latter, 
during the dry season. Both these places are still esteemed 
sacred by the Hindus. In course of time the rock at Kashta- 
harini was called Medgal Munigir (the rock of Madgal Muni), 
which was subsequently abbreviated into Munigir and eventually 
corrupted to Mungir, from which the modern town took its 
name.’ It will be noticed that all these legends agree in 
saying that a muni or sage lived here in olden days; and 
Mr. ©. E. A. W. Oldham, t.c.s., a former Collector, who first 
brought the above local legend to notice, suggests that it is 
possible that the original name was Munigriha, i.c., the house 
or abode of the muni—without any specification of his name— 
that this was corrupted to Mungir just as Rajagriha has been 
corrupted to Rajgir, and that the modern Munger is a further 
| corruption. 

Monghyr Subdivision.—Headquarters subdivision of the 
district, situated between 24° 57’ and 25° 49’ N., and between 
85° 36’ and 86° 51’ E. ‘The subdivision has an area of 1,895 
square miles and is divided into two portions by the Ganges. 
The northern portion is comprised within the Gogri thana 

and the outposts of Bakhtiyarpur and Khagaria, Gogri lying 
to the south-east, Bakhtiyarpur to the north-east and Khagaria 
to the west. This portion is a low-lying fertile alluvial tract, 
subject to flood from the rivers which flow through it in a 
gouth-easterly direction towards the Ganges. The principal 
rivers are the Burh Gandak, the Baghmati with its tributary 
the Chandan, and the Kamla or Tiljiigaé. Thana Gogri, which is 
traversed by the Baghmati and Tiljuga, is particularly liable 








® Note on an old inscription from Mungir, Proce, A. Ss, B., 1890, pp. 191-92, 
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to inundation, and is covered with a network of swamps, 
which make it one of the best duck-shooting grounds in Bihar. 
To the south of the Ganges the general level is higher and the 
surface more undulating, and there are hill ranges, of which the 
principal is the Kharagpur-range. ‘This portion of the subdivi- 
sion is comprised within the following thanas:—Kharagpur on 
the east, Monghyr and Jamalpur on the north, Lakhisarai and 
Sheikhpura on the west, and Surajgarha in the centre. 

The population of the subdivision was 874,611 in 1901, as 
compared with 870,755 in 1891, the density being 554 persons 
to the square mile. At the time of the census it comprised an area 
of 1,578 square miles, but the Sheikhpura thana was subsequently 
transferred to it from the Jami subdivision. The population 
of the subdivision, as now constituted, is 1,050,840, and the 
density is 555 persons to the square mile. It contains 4 towns, 
Monghyr, its headquarters, Jamalpur, Khagaria and Sheikhpura, 
and 1,262 villages. 

Monkey Island.—See Kabar Tal. 

Narhan Estate.—An estate situated in the districts of Dar- 
bhanga’, Muzaffarpur, Monghyr and Patna with an area of 57,282 
acres. In this district 84 villages belong wholly or in part to the 
estate, forming a compact block in the 8 parganas of Bhusarhi, 
Naipur and Imadpur in the north-west of the district. Of these, 
altogether 60 villages, covering an area of 30,359 acres, or nearly 
47 square miles, and containing a population of about 28,500 
persons, belong entirely to the estate. The latter villages were 
brought under settlement between the years 1893 and 1898, and 
the net rental fixed was Rs. 45,375. The estate is so called because 
the residence of the proprietor is at Narhan, a village lying just 
within the district of Darbhanga close to the boundary between it 
and Monghyr. The property was first brought under the Court of 
Wards in August. 1877, and was then heavily involved in debt. 
It was released in November 1892, with all liabilities paid off and 
with a large cash balance. Next year, the proprietor, Babu 
Brahma Narayan Singh, died, leaving his widow, Musamat 
Biseswari Kuar, and a minor daughter. This lady managed the 
estate till the 27th September 1893, after which it was again 
brought under the Court of Wards, under whose management it 
still is. 

Naulakhagarh.—A ruined fort in the Jamii subdivision, 
situated 7 miles south-west of Jamiii and 8 miles south-west of 
Khaira. The fort, which is picturesquely situated at the foot of 
the Khaira Hills, is square in shape and is enclosed by thick walls 
made of unhewn stones and filled with coment, At each corner 
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there is a round towe®, and there are four gates, one leading through 
each wall. The northern entrance appears to have been the principal 
one, being defended by an out-work. Inside, steps lead up to the 
top of the walls, and outside, there is a bastion on each side of the 
four gates. The length of each wall is about 250 feet, but» they 
have fallen down in many places. The fort was probably’a 
stronghold of the Gidhgnr Raj, when its seat was at Khaira, but 
popularly it is ascribed to either Akbar or Sher Shah. It is said 
that, after it was finished, the Emperor ordered a cannon to be taken 
up to the top of a peak in the adjacent range of hills, and, as it 
was found that the shot fell within the fort, it was abandoned as 
untenable. The same legend is told about the fort of Shergarh in 
the south of the Shahabad district, and it is said that the two forts 
are so similar that they may safely be put down to the same 
period. There are no traces of buildings inside, and the tradition 
may therefore be true that the place was given up immediately 
after it had been built, as it was not considered sufficiently strong. 
It may have, however, been built merely as a shikargah or hunt- 
ing lodge, for it lies just at the foot of several high hills, still 
covered with thick jungle. The name Naulakhagarh is said to 
have been given to the fort because 9 lakhs of rapees were 
expended on its construction. Naulakha is however a common 
name for anything big, e.g.,a mango grove supposed to contain 
9 lakhs of trees, the Naulakha buildings at Bhojpur supposed 
to contain 9 lakhs of bricks, ete. [Reports, Arch. Surv. 
Ind., Vol. VIII, 1878; Report, Arch. Surv. Bengal Circle, for 
1902-03}. 

Nongarh.—A village in the Jamii subdivision, situated on 
- the west bank of the Kiul river about 11 miles south-east of Lakhi- 
sarai, The village derives its name froma great mound called 
Nongarh, which is 40 feet in height and 200 feet in diameter at 
the base. It is a solid mass of well-burnt bricks, each 12 inches 
by 9 inches by 2 inches, and was evidently an ancient Buddhist 
stiipa. It was excavated by General Cunningham, who sank a 
shaft from the top downwards and discovered, 7 feet from the top, 
a small chamber containing 3 small clay stupas, and below that 
another chamber with 8 more stiipas of clay, besides a broken 
statue bearing the remains of an inscription in early characters of 
the first century before or after Christ. The statue is made of the 
red-spotted sandstone of the Sikri quarries near Mathura, and 
the treatment of the drapery, fitting close to the figure, is 
the same as that of the Mathura statues of the same age. The 
work was continued by Mr. Beglar, who unearthed, 19 feet lower 
down, some fragments of an arch of brick, built edge to edge, and 
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an even brick floor, which appears to have been the floor of the 
sanctum of a small temple. 

The results of his exploration are described by Mr. Beglar 
as follows:—‘ It would appear that there once existed here a 
small temple facing north; that in course of time this temple fell 
to ruin and became a low mound above 12 or 18 feet high; and 
that subsequently on this mound a stiipa was built. There is 
nothing to show the age of the stiipa beyond a small model 
stiipa found by General Cunningham in the relic chamber. 
Judging from this, it is not probable that the stupa is so old 
as the first century before or after Christ; but the existence of 
the mutilated red-stone statue, with its inscribed characters, shows 
that there was some sort of religious building here as early as the 
beginning of the Christian era. As it is clear that the sttipa was 
built on the ruins of the temple below, and as the stiipa is clearly 
not of the period about the beginning of the Christian era, the 
temple on whose ruins if stands must be considered of the same 
age as the inscribed red-stone statue, viz., of the first century before 
or after Christ. Having no doubt myself that the temple was 
certainly as old as the statue, which, according to General Cun- 
ningham, dates to the first century before or after Christ, it 
follows—(1) That the true arch was known and used in India at 
that time. (2) That although the principle of the true arch was 
known, it was, so far as we yet positively know, built invariably 
of bricks edge to edge, and not face to face as our modern arches. 
(3) That the use of mortar, lime and surkt was known. (4) That 
fine lime plastering was known and used at that early period. 
From the mutilated statue it appears to me idle to speculate as to 
the deity to whom the temple was dedicated, whether Buddhist or 
Brahmanical; tke probabilities are in favour of its being 
Buddhist.” 

About 200 feet to the east of the stiipa there are the remains 
of a monastery, of which about half has been carried away by the 
river. General Cunningham was at one time inclined to identify 
Nongarh, also called Longarh, with the Lo-in-ni-lo or Lonyara of 
Hiuen T'siang, as the names are very nearly the same, while the 
only two buildings which the pilgrim mentions, a monastery and 
a great stupa, correspond with the only two ruins now existing at 
Nongarh. In these respects Nongarh corresponds with the 
Lo-in-ni-lo of Hiuen Tsiang ; but he also mentions a large lake 
and as this no longer exists, its correspondence with the pilgrim’s 
description is imperfect. Elsewhere General Cunningham iden- 
tifies Lo-in-ni-lo with Kiul. [Reports, Arch. Surv. Ind., Vol. 
TH, pp. 160-162, and Vol. VIII pp. 118-120]. 
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Pharkiya Pargana.—A pargana in the north-east of the 
7 ‘g Monghyr subdivision, with an area of 506 square miles, comprised 
mainly within the Gogri thana. This tract formerly belonged 
to an ancient family of zamind§ars, of whose history little is known 
| except what was collected in 1787 by Mr. Adair, the Collector 
of Bhagalpur. It is said to have been inhabited by a lawless 
tribe of Hindus of the Dosadh caste, who made constant 
depredations *in the neighbouring country. At last towards the 
close of the 15th century the Emperor of Delhisent a Rajput, 
named Biswanath Rai, to restore order, a task which he suc- - 
cessfully accomplished. He then obtained the grant of a 
zamindari in this part of the country, and the estate devolved 
on his posterity without interruption for ten generations. The 
annals of the family, however, after the first quarter of the 18th 
century, are a record of little but bloodshed and violence, affording 
striking evidence of the solution of Government and society that 
preceded the English conquest of Bengal. In 1780 Kunjal 
Singh, who then held the estate, was treacherously murdered by 
a Chakwar, named Ruko Singh, who plundered the country. 
Next year Narayan Dat, the brother of Kunjal Singh, obtained 
possession, but was soon after confined for arrears of revenue in 
the defaulters’ prison at Patna; and in his absence Paspat Rai 
and Riipnarayan, Rajas of Tirhut, appear successively to have had 
possession of the pargana, but whether by authority or force is 
uncertain. Narayan Dat at length obtained his release and 
re-established himself in the zamindari, which he held until A.D. 
1742 when he was killed at Patna by one Izzat Khan, who seized 
his property. 

A short time afterwards, Bhawani Singh of Kharagpur 
defeated Izzat Khan in battle, and took possession of the property. 
He set up a right of inheritance through descent from the 
original grantee, and leaving his brother Kalian Singh in charge, 
resided at Patna. Hardat Singh, the legitimate descendant 
of Narayan Dat, denied this pretension, and in 1757 submitted 
his claims to Waris Ali Khan, dmi/ of Bhagalpur. Before 
the case could be brought to issue, news arrived of the recall 

of Waris Ali; and the same night Hardat Singh, fearing that 
the appointment of a new damii might prove an obstacle to his 
suit, assembled his adherents, and having procured admission 
into the defaulters’ prison, where Kalian Singh and his brothers 
were confined, put them all to death, and took possession of the 
property in dispute. Although such a proceeding was liable to 
punishment, even under the Mughal Government, Hardat Singh 
had no hesitation in avowing his crime ; and without being called 
RQ 
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to any account for it, was suffered to remain in possession of the 
zamindari until A.D. 1766, when Waris Ali Khan, being again 
amit of Bhagalpur, drove him out to make room for Mukam 
Singh, a relative of the murdered Kalian. Next year, however, 
it was thought proper to dispossess the latter and restore Hardat 
Singh, who continued in possession down to A.D. 1790. 

In the early years of the 19th century one Buniad Singh was 
the principal zamindar of this pargana, having, it “is said, 176 
villages covering an area of 74,038 liyhds and assessed to arevenue 
of Rs. 17,432. The whole of this estate was sold up for arrears of 
revenue in 1798, but the price obtained did not cover the amount 
of the arrears. Buniad Singh was accordingly put in jail, and, 
so far as can be ascertained, he remained there for several years. 


** In the meanwhile, Bhuttan Singh, who had purchased a portion 


of the estate assessed at Rs. 12,126, was also sold up in 1802, and 
another speculative purchaser took his place. The only property 
left to Buniad Singh consisted of waste lands not assessed to 
revenue but included in his settlement ; these lands had been put 
up to sale, but no one would bid for them. The reason for this 
failure to pay land revenue appears to be that it was a matter 
of no little difficulty for the zamindar to- collect his dues in such 
an area of swamp and jungle, while his position was not improved 
by the fact that the estate included large areas on which the 
only rent realizable was a tax on animals, that were brought then, 
as now, to graze in the jungle and prairie grasses. Further 
details of this pargana will be found in Chapter X. The greater 
portion of the estate has now passed into the hands of Babu Baij- 
nath Goenka and Babu Deonandan Prasad. 

Pirpahar.—See Monghyr. 

Rajaona.—A_ village in the Monghyr subdivision situated 2 
miles north-west of Lakhisarai. This village has been identified 
by General Cunningham with Lo-in-ni-lo, a place visited by the 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang in the 7th century A. D., which 
possessed a monastery and stiipa erected by Asoka, with a lake 30 
li, 1.¢., five miles in circuit, lying 2 or 8 Ui, ie., rather less than 
half-a-mile, to the north of the stiipa. ‘The only place which 
suits this special description of Lo-in-ni-lo is Rajaona, which is 
situated near the junction of the Kiul river with the old Ganges 
or Halahar. It still possesses a large sheet of water to the north, 
which is supplied by the overflow of the Halahar, direct from 
the Ganges. The position must have been a favourite one, 
as the mounds of ruins showing the foundations of both Buddhist 
stipas and Brahmanical temples extend for 4 miles along the 
western or leit bank of the Kiul river with a varying breadth 
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of from 1 mile to 14 mile. At the northern end is the 
large village of Rajdona, and at the south the fortified hill 
city of Jaynagar, with a lake to the north-west, about 3 miles 
in circuit. Between Rajaona and the railway station is the small 
village of Khagol, which possesses the dargah of a great saint 
named Pir Makhdiim Malauna Nir, who is said to have defeated 
Indardaun or Indradyumna, the last Raja of Jaynagar.” 

Rajaona is a village surrounded by numerous mounds and was 
one of the mahdls of Sarkar Monghyr in the time of Akbar. 
The ruins have furnished several miles of brick ballast to the 
railway. There used to be numerous Buddhist statues and 
sculptures here, but nearly all have been carried off to different 
temples and the Indian Museum. Some statues still exist at 
an ancient mound called Raghugarh, viz,, Ganesa, Harihara, 
Durga, Vishnu, the seven mothers, the nine planets, ete,, as well 
as a few imperfect Buddhist figures, but most of them have been 
taken away. [ Reports, Arch. Surv. Ind., Vol. III, pp. 151—156, 
and Vol, XV, pp. 18 —15.] 

Rishikund.—A hot spring in the Monghyr subdivision 
situated about six miles south of Sitakund at the head of a pic- 
turesque little valley between two ridges of the Kharagpur Hills, 
It has been made a place of worship, and a reservoir, about 140 
feet square, has been built to collect the water. The bottom is 
in some places sandy, in others rocky; and the water seems to 
issue all along the western side from numerous crevices in the 
rock. Bubbles rise from the whole extent of. the pool near the 
hill, and where the gas issues from among sand, it forms cavities 
like minute craters. According to observations taken on the 
morning of the 8th April, the thermometer in the air stood at 
72° in the water ; where it issued from the crevice of a rock, it 
rose to 110,° and in one of the cavities to 114.° 

Sankarpura or Shakarpura.—A village in the north of 
the Begusarai subdivision, situated 13 miles north of Lakhminia 
Railway Station. This place is to be the terminus of two 
railway lines, one running to Samiastipur and the other to 
Laherid Sarai (Darbhanga) cid Singhai, the construction of 
which has recently been sanctioned, It is also the headquarters 
of the Sankarpura estate, for the history of which the reader is 
referred to the article on Bahadurpur. 

Sheikhpura.—A village in the extreme south-west of the 
Monghyr subdivision with a station situated on the South Bihar 
Railway. Population (1901) 10,185. It is an important centre 
for the grain trade and for the manufacture of hookah tubes, and 
contains a District Board bungalow, police station, and dispensary. 
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Sheikhpura has been identified by General Cunningham with a 
village visited by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang in the 
seventh century A.D. Hiuen Tsiang, after leaving the Gaya 
district, arrived at a large and populous village to the south of 
the Ganges, which possessed many Brahmanical temples orna- 
mented with fine sculptures.. There was also a great stupa built 
on the spot where Buddha had preached for one night. “ Both 
distance and direction point to the vicinity of Sheikhpura, a 
position which is confirmed by the subsequent easterly route of 
the pilgrim through forests and gorges of mountains.” There 
are very few ancient remains except a fine tank, two miles west 
of the village, called Mathokar Tal, on the bank of which there 
is a dargah, said to be the tomb of one Mathokar Khan. But 
as the site is said to have been originally occupied by a temple 
of Kali, and as the tank is still called Kali Mathokar, the name 
is probably only a contraction of Mathpokhar, or the temple-tank, 
the full name having been Kali-math-pokhar, i.c., the tank of the 
temple of Kali.* 

About three miles to the east, near a place called Pachna, 
there is a pass over the hills called Goalinkhand to which an 
interesting legend attaches. The Emperor Sher Shah, it is said, 
was always fond of Monghyr because it was there that he 
obtained an early success which formed a stepping stone in his 
career. Once when marching to quell a rebellion in Bengal, he 
stopped a week in the fort during the month of Baisakh, the best 
time of the year for hunting. ‘The Governor had made prepara- 
tions for a hunt in the jungles near the Sheikhpura Hills; and 
much to the surprise of his courtiers, the Emperor, on coming to 
the line of elephants drawn up, ordered the mahaut to give him 
the reins. The astonished mahaut replied that an elephant was 
guided not by reins but by an ankus, whereupon Sher Shah, 
jumping down, mounted his horse and rode off. The courtiers 
were astonished, and while some admired his courage in wishing 
to control an elephant by reins, others exclaimed at his whimsical 
temper, while others murmured that the jagir of Sasaram could 
still be smelt through the perfume of the throne of Delhi. In 
the meantime, the Emperor was wandering by himself in disguise, 
making the acquaintance of his subjects like Harun-ul-rashid. 
Among others he met an old godl‘n or milkwoman of Sheikhpura, 
who watered his horse, and gave him milk to drink and some 
pulse to eat. While conversing with her, one of his followers, 
Mian Sulaiman, who had been searching for him, came up and 
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addressed him as Emperor. He asked her what he could do for 
her to repay her kindness, and she then replied that the best 
thing he could do would be to make a straight road over the 
hills to save her and the villagers from the tedious track round 
them. The Emperor promised to make a road, and was as 
good as his word. He would not, however, let it be named 
after himself, but called it Goalinkhand, or the milkwoman’s 
road. 

Sikandra —A village in the Jamii subdivision, situated 13 
miles west of Jamui, 18 miles south-east of Sheikhpura and 15 
miles south-west of Lakhisarai. It contains a police station and 
District Board bungalow, and also the dargdh of a saint 
called Shah Muzaffar. This is an ordinary brick tomb in a small 
open enclosure inside the courtyard of a mosque. The legend is 
that Shah Muzaffar was king of Balkh in Turkistan, but gave 
up his kingdom and became a fakir. He came to India and 
made his way to Bihar, where he became the disciple of a famous 
saint called Shah Makhdiim Sharif-ud-din. The latter ordered 
him to go to Sikandra, where there was a terrible demon, who 
every day devoured one of the villagers. This demon he subdued, 
and then performed a chzla, ie. remained fasting in fervent 
devotion for 40 days. Sikandra was formerly the headquarters 
of the Jamti subdivision, and a number of roads converge 
upon it. At present, it is merely a dirty village and a constant 
seat of plague. 

Simaltala.—A village and railway station on the Chord Line 
of the Hast Indian Railway, 217 miles from Calcutta. It is just 
over 1,000 feet above sea-level, and its healthy climate and 
picturesque surroundings have made it a popular health resort 
with Bengalis. It is situated on undulating ground, partly 
gravel and partly sand, and owing to the slope is rapidly drained. 
To the north and west are pretty little hills of diverse shapes; 
and the climate is always cooler than in the low alluvial lands of 
the district. ‘The following history of the place is quoted from 
a report sent by the District Officer. Until 1894 Simaltala was 
an obscure village and, besides the railway quarters, contained 
only one bungalow, the property of Babu Sarat Chandra Mitra, 
grandson of the late Babu Ram Chandra Mitra, Professor in 
the Presidency College. This bungalow appears to have been 
built by a Mr. Smith, who had a mica business in the neighbour- 
hood, and after the death of Mr, and Mrs. Smith came into the 
possession of the zamindar, Thakur Ranjit Narayan Singh of 
Teloa, from whom Babu Sarat Chandra Mitra acquired it over 
20 years ago. In 1894 Babu Surendra Nath Banerji, editor of 
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the Bengalee, came with his family to Simaltala and occupied this 
bungalow. He saw the advantages of the place as a sanatorium 
and health resort; and next year. two Bengali gentlemen 
persuaded the Thakur of Teloa to grant a mukarari lease of the 
elevated site near the railway station known as the Ridge; 
others soon followed suit and acquired sites. The first masonry 
house was built in 1897, and a number of others were erected 
in the next ten years. At present there are about 5€ substantial 
houses in the station, all belonging to Bengali gentlemen, and 
a few are being added every year. A charitable dispensary 
was opened four years ago, chiefly through the exertions of 
the Honourable Mr. S. P. Sinha, Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council, and is maintained by public subscriptions. There is a 
post office, and a mosque for Muhammadans also built by 
public subscription. Simaltala has a wide reputation among the 
Bengali community as a sanatorium for the cure of malarious — 
fevers and diseases of the lungs, and many people come here 
for a change, the season beginning about the month of October 
and continuing till the close of the cold weather. There is no 
bazar at the place, and residents and visitors have to get their 
supplies from the hats held twice a week at Teloa three miles 
off, or from the bazar at Jhajha or from Calcutta, 
Simaria.—A village in the Jamuti subdivision, situated seven 
miles west of Jamui and about half-way between that place and 
Sikandra, Close to the Jamui-Sikandra road is a group of six 
temples in a rectangular compound surrounded on three sides by 
the water of a large tank. The principal temple enshrines a 
linga, while inside the minor ones there are, among other images, 
several Buddhistic statues. One, a large statue of Buddha, 
has an inscription on its pedestal containing the name of the 
donor, one Thakkura Buddhasena, and the Buddhistic creed very 
ungrammatically written. The temples are maintained by the 
Maharaja Bahadur of Gidhaur, and are said to have been built 
some centuries ago by his ancestors. There is an interesting 
legend connected with the largest and oldest, which was built by 
aja Piran Mal. Puran Mal, who lived at Lachhuar five miles 
to the west, was a faithful servant of the god Mahadeo and every 
day used to ride to Baidyanath to worship in his temple. The 
god, pleased with his devotion and wishing to save him the 
trouble of going every day to Baidyanath, appeared to him in a 
vision and told him that he would find an emblem of his divinity, 
in other words, a linga, under a potter’s wheel in the village. 
Over this he was to build a temple, at which worship would be 
as effective as at Baidyanath. The Raja unearthed the linga, 
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and the temple which he built over it was called Dhaneswarnath 
or Mahadeo Simaria. This legend explains the fact that the 
officiating priests at the temple are not Brahmans but members 
of the low caste of Kumhars or potters. According to their own 
account, the linga Dhaneswar was unearthed by their ancestor. 
The Buddhist images are now worshipped as Lakshmi Astabhuja, 
Parvati, Bhairo and Sandhya. Mahadeo Simaria is considered 
to be a place of considerable sanctity, and pilgrims on their way 
to Baidyanath make a halt there to bathe the linga with water 
from the Ganges, which they bring for that purpose. 

Sitakund—A village in the Monghyr subdivision, situated 
four miles east of the town of Monghyr. It contains a hot spring 
known as the Sitakund spring, which is so called after the well- 
known episode of the Ramayana. Rama, after rescuing his wife 
Sita from the demon king Ravana, suspected that she could not 
have maintained her honour intact, and Sita, to prove her chastity, 
agreed to enter a blazing fire. She came out of the fiery ordeal 
unscathed, and imparted to the pool in which she bathed the heat 
she had absorbed from the fire. The hot spring is now enclosed 
in @ masonry reservoir and is visited by large numbers of 
pilgrims, especially at the full moon of Magh. The water is 
beautifully clear and limpid, and sends up numerous bubbles 
from its rocky bed. It is believed to have been caused by deep- 
seated thermo-dynamic action, and the temperature of the water 
has been found to be 137° in January, when the temperature 
of the air was 68°, and 136° in March, when the air temperature 
was 72°. The heat of the water varies, at different periods of 
the year, according to the condition of the earth’s crust through 
which it wells up. When heavy rain falls, the rain-sodden soil 
apparently forms a kind of non-conducting cover and keeps in the 
heat below, and when the earth’s crust is dry and fissured, the 
heat escapes more easily. 

Some notable instances of fluctuation are cited by Buchanan 
~ Hamilton who wrote:—‘I visited this spring first on the 7th 
April, a little after sunrise. The thermometer in the open air stood 
at 68°F, and in the hottest part of the reservoir where many 
air bubbles rose, it stood at 180°. The priests said that about 
eight days before it had become cooler, and that the heat would 
gradually diminish till the commencement of the rainy season. 
I visited the spring again on the 20th April at sunset, the air 
having been hot all day and parching; the thermometer in the 
air stood: at 84°, in the well it rose to 122°. On the 28th April 
I visited it again a little after sunset, the wind blowing strong 
from the east, but not parching. The temperature in the air 
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was at 90°; in the well it only rose to 92°. The water still 
continued clear; but soon after, owing to the reduction of the 
heat, and the natives being in consequence able to bathe in the 
well, the water became so dirty as to be no longer drinkable by 
an European. Indisposition for some time prevented me from 
being able to revisit the place; but in the beginning of July, 
on the commencement of the rainy season, the water, in conses 
quence of the return of the heat, became again limpid; and on 
the 26th of that month a native sent with the thermometer found 
at sunset that it stood in the air at 90°, and in the water at 132°. 


In the evening of the 21st September, the thermometer stood 


in the air at 88°, in the cistern at 188°, and the number of air 
bubbles had very evidently increased.’ Colonel Waddell also 
writes: —‘“‘I find on enquiry from the priests at Sitakund that 
the water still becomes slightly cooler in early summer, but since 
forty years ago it has never become so cool asto permit of bathing, 
and they endeavour to make a miracle of this by saying that 
the annual cooling of the pool ceased immediately after the visit 
of a certain Mahratta Raja. In January of this year I found 
the highest temperature to be 137°F'., and two months later at 
the same side the temperature registered 136°. When Sir Joseph 
Hooker visited the place on April Ist, 1848, he found the 
temperature to be only 104°R*.” 

Close to the. Sitakund spring there is a Hindu temple; and to 
the north is a reservoir of cold water known as the Ramkund; 
while to the west there are three more pools called, after the 
three brothers of Rama, Lakshmankund, Bharatkund, and 
Satrughnakund. About 300 yards north-west from Sitakund 
there is a spring on the bank of a pond in the Muhammadan 
village of Barde; but it is not worshipped, and it is only visible 
as a surface spring in autumn and winter. Observations taken 
in January showed that it had exactly the same temperature as 
Sitakund, viz., 137°F.; but in March no spring was visible, and 
on digging down two feet the temperature of the water only 
registered 103°, ‘There is another hot spring about one-third of 
a mile south-east from Sitakund, which may be regarded as an 
offshoot from Sitakund: these three springs, in fact, lie almost in 
a straight line, Sitakund being in the middle. The latter spring 
emerges from a fissure in quartzite rock at the base of the small 
hill of Bhains&é, which also consists of similar rock. "When 
visited by Colonel Waddell in March, it was a sluggish spring in 
a puddle polluted both by men and cattle. The water- is only 
drunk by cattle and no sulphuretted smell is perceptible. Yet 


* Some Hot Springs in South Bihar, J. A. S, B., 1890. 
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another hot spring was found close to Sitakund about 12 years 
ago and is named Phillipskund after the then Collector, Mr. 
Phillips. From this spring Messrs. Kellner & Co. obtain their 
supply for the manufacture of wrated water. An observation 
taken in February 1908 showed the temperature of the water 
to be 131° or only 1° less than that of Sitakund. 

Karly Euyopean travellers have left interesting accounts of the 
Sitakund spring. Mr. Twining, who visited the place in 1794, 
remarked that the water was often sent down to Calcutta for 
the use of persons about to undertake a long sea voyage, and that 
if put in bottles it would preserve its tasteless purity for more 
than 12 months. Bishop Heber also stated that some persons in 
Calcutta drunk nothing else, while Sir Joseph Hooker observed 
that “the water, which is clear and tasteless, is so pure as to be 
exported copiously, and the Monghyr manufactory of soda-water 
presents the anomaly of owing its purity to Sita’s ablutions.” 
Perhaps the most interesting account, however, is that given in 
the Wanderings of a Pilgrim by Fanny Parkes, who came here in 
1836. ‘‘ After tiffin we proceeded in palkees to the Seeta 
Khoond, about five miles from Monghyr: the road very good, 
date and palm trees in abundance: and the country around 
Seeta’s well makes one imagine that one is approaching the sea- 
shore; there is a remarkably volcanic appearance in the rocks. 
The Seeta Khoond is a brilliantly clear spring of boiling hot 
water, which bubbles and boils up most beautifully, and is 
enclosed in a large space, with steps descending to the water. 
I never saw so beautiful a spring, or such living water! 
The water is contained in an enclosure of stone, in which it 
rises up sparkling and bubbling from its rocky bed. The steps on 
which you stand are very hot, and a hot steam rises from the 
surface; the water is so clear, you can see the points at which it 
springs up from its bed of rock. The stream from the Seeta 
Khoond is constantly flowing into the jheel below in a little 
rivulet, that gradually widens, and in which the presence of the 
hot water is perceptible in a cold morning for about one hundred 


yards from the spring. Several years ago, an artilleryman 


attempted for a wager to swim across the basin, and although he 
succeeded in getting over, it was necessary to convey him to a 
hospital, where he died within a few hours from the effect of the 
hot water. My friends filled many bottles at the spring; it ig 
necessary to bring corks, as they are not procurable at Monghyr. 
The water is so pure, it keeps like the Bristol water on a long 
voyage ; people returning to England make a point of stopping 
here on that account.” 
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Sringirikh.—One of the peaks of the Kharagpur group of 
hills, situated 20 miles to the south-west of Monghyr. The hill 
is named after the famous Rishya Sringa of the Ramayana, who 
performed a yajna sacrifice at the instance of King Dasaratha in 
order that the latter might have offspring. It is a much fre- 
quented place of pilgrimage, especially on the Sivaratri day in 
February. There isa spring here ina gorge among the hills, which 
issues in six or seven places from below a high cliff of quartzite 
and forms a considerable stream lower down. A small reservoir 
has been constructed at the foot of the cliff, and is used for 
bathing. It is believed to have miraculous properties, the story 
being that whoever goes into it, whether child or adult, short or 
tall, finds the water only waist-deep. There is also a temple 
dedicated to Mahadeo, a small square structure, about 15 feet high, 
with a pyramid over it. It is said to have been built only about 
16 years ago by a Marwari, to whom children were born after he 
had worshipped here. The emblem of the deity enshrined in the 
temple is an ordinary linga brought from Benares by this 
Marwari. Another linga lying outside is said to have been the 
image originally worshipped. Several years ago, so the story 
goes, a madman removed it from the temple and threw it into a 
stream, and it was discovered only after a long search. Near it 
is a female figure, about fou feet high, carved in relief on black 
stone, holding in her hands two long flowers which give support 
to two small elephants. T'wo smaller female figures, carved on 
the same block, stand at the two lower corners on either side of 
the bigger image. These images are probably Buddhistic, but are 
now worshipped by Hindus, the bigger image as Parvati, the 
smaller ones as Gaura and Sandhya. General Cunningham states 
that he found several figures here, both Buddhistic and Brahmini- 
eal, and two inscriptions, one of which was Buddhistic.* The 
temple is about six miles from Kajra railway station, but is more 
easily accessible from Mananpur railway station, eight miles to 
the south. 

Surajgarha.—A village in the Monghyr subdivision, situated 
on the southern bank of the Ganges 6 miles from the Kajra 
railway station, and about 25 miles from Monghyr. The place is 
believed to be one of the oldest in the district, and tradition stated 


that it is so called because it contained the fort of Raja Suraj — 


Mal, who ruled until the Muhammadan conquest. A decisive 
battle was fought close by in 1557 between Bahadur Shah, King 
of Bengal, and Muhammad Shah Adli; Professor Blochmann 





* Reports, Arch, Surv. Ind., Vol. XV, pp. 19—-20. 
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has located the battle-field at the village of Fatehpur 4 miles to 
_ the west. Later, we find that Ali Vardi Khan halted here, and 
it is said that the place was the headquarters of a Muhammadan 
Kazi. There are no remains, however, of any interest, as the 
Ganges has swept away a large portion of the old village. There 
was formerly an old fort, but only a small portion of its enclo- 
Sure is now, left. It is reported that about 40 years ago the 
encroachment of the river laid bare an underground room with 
a shelf, on which were some old turbans, that crumbled into dust 
when touched. Surajgarha also used to be an important em- 
porium, but most of its trade has been diverted by the railway. 
At the foot of a tree close to the ferry ghaé are several images, 
both Brahmanical and Buddhistic. One is a big Siva linga 
evidently of recent date ; another is a figure of Buddha sitting. 
T'wo are images carved in relief on black stone of some god 
resembling in some respects Buddha, but holding in his four hands 
the sankha (conch), chakra (disc), gada (club) and padma (lotus), 
which are usually found with the Hindu god Narayan. One is 
about 3 feet high, the other is about half that height. The 
bigger of the two is surmounted by what is known as a chalchitra, 
in which are carved figures of some animals and birds; and near 
the bottom of the smaller one are two female figures, one holding 
a chamar, the other a sitar. 

Uren.—A village in the Monghyr subdivision, situated close 
to the railway 3 miles west of Kajra station. It contains several 
Buddhistic remains, which were first discovered by Colonel 
Waddell, who identified the site with the place where Buddha 
converted a Yaksha king called Vakula. It is described as 
follows by Hiuen Tsiang :—‘‘On the western frontier of the 
country of I-lan-na-po-fa-to, to the south of the river Ganges, 
we come to a small solitary mountain with a double peak rising 
high.* Formerly Buddha in this place rested during the three 
months of rain, and subdued the Yaksha Vakula (Yo-c’ha Po- 
khu-lo). Below acorner of the south-east of the mountain is 
a great stone. On this are marks caused by Buddha sitting 
thereon. ‘The marks are about an inch deep, five feet two inches 
long, and two feet one inch wide. Above them is built a 
stiipa. Again to the south is the impression on a stone where 
Buddha set down his kiun-chi-kia (kundika or water vessel). In 
depth the lines are about an inch, and are like a flower with eight 
buds (cr petals), Not far to the south-east of this spot are the 
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® Beal notes that the passage might be translated “There is a small solitary 
hill with successive crags heaped up,” , 
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foot traces of the Yaksha Vakula. They are about one foot 
five or six inches long, seven or eight inches wide, and in depth 
less than two inches. Behind these traces of the Yaksha isa 
stone figure of Buddha in sitting posture, about six or seven feet 
high, Next, to the west, not far off, is a place where Buddha 
walked for exercise. Above this mountain top is the old resi- 
dence of the Yaksha. Next, to the north is a foot-trace of 
Buddha, a foot and eight inches long and perhaps si. inches wide 
and half an inch deep. Above it a stiipa is erected. Formerly 
when Buddha subdued the Yaksha, he commanded him not to 
kill men nor eat their flesh. Having respectfully received 
the law of Buddha, he was born in heaven. ‘To the west of this 
are six or seven hot springs. ‘The water is exceedingly hot.” 
Colonel Waddell claims that Uren satisfies the above 
description. After showing that its position corresponds with 
that given by the Chinese pilgrim, he writes—‘“Of the hill 
itself no more concise description could be given than that 
contained in Beal’s translation, viz., ‘‘a small solitary hill with 
successive crags heaped up.” The hill is also “a small solitary 
mountain with a double peak rising high.’’ In appearance, the 
hill literally satisfies both the original and alternative descrip- 
tions. . . As regards the details mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang, 
Colonel Waddell points out that there is a tradition that the hill 
was formerly the abode of Lorik, famous in the folklore of Bihar, 
and identifies the residence of the Yaksha Vakula with what 
the villagers call his house (Lorik ka ghar). This is a somewhat 
flat area on the top of the hill, below the south-east side of the 
summit, and is surrounded on three sides by vaguely columnar 
rock, slightly suggestive of rude walls. ‘In regard to the name 
of the Yaksha, viz., Vakula, which in modern Hindi becomes 
Bakula, it is remarkable to find the local gurvival of this name 
and the awe in which it is still held. Immediately behind Uren is 
the mouth of a pass which leads into the wild Singhol Hills ; 
and the pass and the hills beyond were the retreat of 
banditti till long after the Muhammadan invasion. The older 
banditti are popularly alleged by the villagers to have 
been cannibals, and their raids are still spoken of by the 
lowlanders here with dread. These highland aborigines were 
formerly called rakshas or ‘demons’ by the plains-people, 
and the oldest settlement of these raksha or yaksha tribes is 
about five miles beyond the mouth of the pass, and is called 
Bakura—which is identical with the name of the ‘ yaksha’ given 
by Hiuen Tsiang—/and r being interchangeable, It is a 
common practice to name villages after their founders: thus, 
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Bakura village—‘the village of Bakura.’? And so great was the 
dread inspired by this Bakura, that he is even now worshipped 
by the semi-aborigines of the plains (the Dosidhs and Goalas) 
at a shrine in the village of Jalalabad, about eight miles east 
from Uren, under the name of Ban-Bakura Nath or the ‘Savage 
Lord Bakura.’ His image is in basalt and represents a squat 
muscular man in a semi-sitting posture. He has a large sensual 
head, thick “lips and curly hair, which latter is fastened in a coil 
with a scimitar-shaped dagger, as with the aborigines in the 
Bharhut sculptures.” 

To the north of this spot is a footprint in the rock and five 
yards above it a mound of bricks which may mark the remains 
of a small stiipa as described by Hiuen Tsiang. The impression 
made on the rock by Buddha’s Jota and the footprints of the 
Yaksha, which were known to the villagers as Lorik’s dota mark 
and footprints, have been destroyed by blasting and the colossal 
statue of Buddha has also disappeared ; but, in the spot mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsiang, Buddha’s promenade can still be seen, viz., a 
narrow level tract between two long massive shoulders of rock, 
‘‘ Before the great accumulation of debris had taken place, the 
rocks on either side must have stood up like walls and bounded a 
rocky lane—a most suitable promenade for the great ascetic, 
affording an outlook only to the distant hills and overhead the 
sky.” 

Further details will be found in Colonel Waddell’s article 
Discovery of Buddhist Remains at Mount Uren in Mungir (Monghyr) 
District (published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Part I, 1892) ; and it will be sufficient to say that he rests the 
identification of the Uren Hill with the hill described by Hiuen 
Tsiang on the geographical position and physical conformation 
of the hill; the acttfal presence and co-existence of all the 
numerous and specialized remains and rock-markings noted by 
Hiuen Tsiang; the very numerous votive Buddhist statues and 
chaityas, and the thousands of names carved on rock, indicating 
- g sacred place of Buddhist pilgrimage; the survival of the old 
tradition recorded by Hiuen Tsiang that the hill-top was the 
abode of a demon, the fact that his abode and footprints and the 
lota mark are still pointed out; and the survival of the name 
and worship of ‘ the savage Bord Bakura.’ 

Running out from the northern base of the Uren Hill 18 a 
small flat and somewhat rocky spur, on the northern extremity of 
which is situated the village of Uren. Occupying the north- 
eastern portion of this spur and adjoining the base of the hill, 
is a terraced area of broken bricks, frhgments of Buddhist 
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statues and hewn stones, locally known asjthe fort of Indradaun. 


Indradaun, or Indradyumna, was the reigning king of Magadha 
at the time of Muhammadan invasion, and he is believed to have 
been one of the Pala dynasty, which was Buddhist. The whole 
appearance of the place seems to justify the belief that the 
so-called gar or fort was originally a Buddhist monastery, 
Tt seems to have been an almost solid mass of brick buildings, 


and it contains numerous fragments of Buddhist! statues and | 


rough-hewn lintels and door-jambs. 

The following description of the remains still extant is given 
by Dr. Bloch, Superintendent, Archeological Survey, Eastern 
Circle: “‘ They consist principally in tracings of stiipas and other 
religious marks or emblems, which ate found in a great number 
all over a small granite hill to the south-east of the village. The 
design of those stiipas agrees so closely with the well-known type 
of the later period of Buddhist architecture, that they cannot be 
much anterior to the time of Hiuen Tsiang’s visit, if they are not 
even later. A great many of the tracings probably have been 
destroyed by stone-cutters, who still seem to use this small hill 
as a quarry; others have become very indistinct, as also has been 
the fate of a-few rock inscriptions. A collection of statues is 
found a little to the west of the hill, close to the village. They 
were all Buddhist, with the exception only of one Gauri-Shankar 
and one Agni. I did not see many of the statues and inscriptions 
mentioned by Dr. Waddell. Probably the villagers have taken 
them away to their houses, where, I was told, a great many 
ancient statues are now kept and worshipped. Excavation here, 
as suggested by Dr. Waddell, probably would meet with ereat 
opposition on the part of the villagers, and with very little 
result. The largest mound, and probably the site of various 
monasteries and temples, is now covered*by the modern village 
of Uren.’’* 








* Report, Arch. Surv. Bengal Circle, 1902-03. 
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A. 

Abhaipur pargana, 178. 

Aboriginal races, 59 ; education of, 191. 

Administration, land revenue, 157-176; 
general, 177-183. 

Administrative changes, 49; charges and 
staff, 177. 

Aerated water, manufacture of, 148. 

Afghans, rule of, 83. 

Agapur indigo factory, 14}. 

Agarwalas, 132, 134. 

Aghané crops, 96, 

Agpatthal, 139. 

Agraharis, 134, 

Agricultural classes, 132, 133. 

Agriculture, 85-103, 

Ahars, 89, 90, 91. 

Ahirs, 62. 

Ahl-i-Hadis, 56. 

Ajai river, description of, 9. 

Akbar, rule of, 33, 34, 36. 

Akbarpur Barari, 161, 

Alagi jama, 176. 

Alai river, 8. 

Ali Ibrahim Khan, 205, 206. 

Alluvium, 2, 12. 

Amanat \ands, 161. 

Ambler & Co., 138. 

Amrasani, slate quarries at, 138, 

Anga, 48. 

Animists, 56-58. 

Anjan river, description of, 8, 9, 

Anjuman Himayati Islam, 73; Islam 
Madrasa, 190. 

Arazi Bhawanandpur, 161. 

Archeology, 49. 

Arha, 190. 

Artisans, 133, 134; wages of, 127. 


Arts, 135-148, 
Ashraf, 36 ; tomb of, 233. 
Asthma, 80 


B. 

Babhans, 62. 

BabuGna grants, 169. 

Badhwar, 72, 

Baghmati river, description of, 8. 

Baha, 153, 

Bahadura estate, 192. 

Bahadarpur, description of, 192. 

Bainsa Hill, 5, 

Bajan river, 9. 

Bakhtiyar Khilji, invasion of, 31. 

Bakhtiyarpur, outpost at, 182; school-at, 
190; description of, 192, 193. 

Baksh grants, 173. 

Bakura village, 254, 

Balan river, description of, 7, 8. 

Balgudar, 153. 

Ballia, outpost at, 182. 

Bamboos, export of, 149. 

Bamdah, rainfall of, 27; itiaponieatiya at, 
82; description of, 193, 194. 

Banaili Raj, 167, 168, 175 ; description uf, 
194, 195. 

Bandwar indigo factory, 141. 

Baniyas, 134, 

Banpars, account of, 182 

Banwars, 132, 

Baptist Mission, 58. 

BarGhils, 72.. 

Baramasia, 139. 

Barauni, 141, 152. 

Barbigha, outpost at, 182, 

Barde, 5. 

Bargoria, 162. 

Barhiya, 148, 151° 
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Bariarpur, 148, 153, 154; outpost at, 182. 

Barley, cultivation of, 97. 

~ Barnar river, 8. 

Baro, school at, 190. 

Barwe, 4. 

Basauni, slate quarries at, 13. 

Basdeopur, 190, 235. 

Basket making, 148. 

Batai rent system, 126. 

Batia Hills, 4. 

Bears, 19. 

Begamsarai indigo factory, 140. 

Begusarai, description of, 195, 196 ; rain- 
fall of, 27 ; dispensary at, 82 ; floods in, 
112, 118; indigo factory, 141 ; postal 
telegraph office at, 156; sub-registry 
office at, 180; thana at, 182; sub-jail at, 
183 ; schools at, 189, 190, 

Begusarai subdivision, description of, 197, 

Behara, 139, 

Belia Nali, 8. 

Belvedere (house), 237. 

Bengal and North-Western Railway, 
152, 153 ; embankment, 116, 119-122. 

Bengali population, 52; language, 53, 

Bhadoi crops, 85, 96. 

Bhadoi rice, cultivation of, 96. 

Bhaduria-Bhir (hot spring), description 

| of, 197, 198. 
Bhaduria Hill, 5, 197. 

’ Bhagalpur road, 153. | 

Bhagwanpur indigo factory, 141. 

Bhaisunda Mah@ls, 163. 

BhG@tottar grants, 173. 

Bhimbandb, description of, 192. 

Bhimkund, 199. 

Bhuiyas, 59, 60, 61, 

Bhumihar Babhan Sabha, 73. 

Bhumphor, 57, 58. 

Bhusichak distributary, 93. 

Bihruz, 35. 

Binda d@ra, 161. 

Birds, 20-24. 

Biris, manufacture of, 149, 

Birpur, 141, 

Birth-rate, 74, 75. 

Bisaur, 110, 
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Bishunpur indigo factory, 140. 

Blanket weaving, 148. 

Blindness, 80. 

Boats, 155, 156. 

Bongas,.57. 

Botany, 14-18. ; 

Boundaries of the district, 1. 

Brahma Daitya, 54, 

Brahmans, 62. 

_ Brohmattar grants, 173. 

Bridges, 151. 

Brindaban, 219. 

Bronchitis, 80. 

Browne, Captain James, 168, 169, 200. 

Buddhism, 31. 

Buddhist sites and remains, 199, 204, 
206, 207, 208, 21', 212, 219, 220, 221, 
241, 242, 244, 252, 253-256. 

Buhara distributary, 93. 

Burh Gandak river, description of, 7. 


C. 


Caillaud’s campaign, 38. 
Calamities, natural, 104-122 
Calculus, 80. 
Canals, 98, 
Carts, 156. 
Carving of wood, 147, 148, 
Cash rents, 128, 124, 
Castes and _ tribes, 
castes, 62-65. 
Catch-crops, 101. 
Cattle, 102, L03. 
Cemetery at Monhgyr, 229, 
Census statistics, 50, 51. 
Cesses, revenue froin, 179. 
Chakai Dosadhs, 64. 
Chakai pargana, 
of, 168, 169. 
Chakai, thanaat, 182; school at, 190; 
training school at, 190 ; description of, 
200. 
Chakband system, 123, 124, 174-176 ; 
leases, 170, | 
Chaklahabad, 76 ; dispensary at, 82. 
Chamars, 62. 


59-61; principal 


4; ghdtwali tenures 


. | Chandan river, 8, 


pales 
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Chandermandi, 64. Cultivation, 85-103 ; extension of, 99, 
Chandisthan, 201, 228, 237. 100 ; improvements in, 100, 101. 
Chapraon, 76 ; rainfall of, 27 ; dispensary D. 

at, 82. Dabgars, 133. 
Charitable dispensaries, 82, 83. Dacoity, 181. 
Chars, 85. Dadri Asthan, 54. 
Chaudhuris of Bakhtiyarpur, 192, 193. Dafadars, 188. 
Chauktdars, 183\) Dakra Nala, 238. 
Chaurs, 91. | Damdama Kothi, 228, 231. 
Chautham, 8 ; description of, 201. DGnGbandi rent system, 72, 126, 


Cherakhera, 161. 
Chhikd-chhiki dialect, 58. 
Chhitraur, school at, 190. 
Chhuria river, 9. 


Danyal, Governor of Mongbyr, 32. 
Daulatpur indigo factory, 141. 
Deaf-mutism, 80. 


Death-rate, 74, 75; from plague, 77. 
Chichira, 139, Deer, 20, 


Chichor, 10, 70, 110. Dehara, 139, 
Chiks, 133. 


Density of population, 51. 
Chillies, cultivation of, 98, 99. 


Deoghar hill, description of, 201. 


China, cultivation of, 97. Deraria, 154. 
Cholera, 78, 79. Deva Pala, 30, 31, 
. Chord Line of East Indian Railway, 151, Dhabauli indigo factory, 141, 
Christians, 58, 59. Dhanuks, 63. 
Cigarette manufacture, 141, 142, 149. Dhanupra, 117, 161. 
Civil justice, administration of, 180, Dharabra, 151; slate quarries at, 137, 
Cleveland, Augustus, 166. 138. 
Climate, 26, 27; in relation to health, | Dharhis, 182, 183. 
74, Dharma Pala, 30, 31. 
Clive, Lord, visit to Monghyr, 45-47, | Dhenkal, 90, 
Clothing, 66. Dhus soil, 94. 
Colleges, 188, 189. Diamond Jubilee College, 189. - 
Commerce, 148, 149, DiGras, 7, 85, 86, 160; survey of, 158, 
Commercial classes, 132, 134. Diarrhea, 79. 
Communication, means of, 150-156. Digion indigo factory, 141. 
Configuration of district, 1-4. Dilawarpur, 235. 
Contract supply system, 178. Diseases, 75-81. 
Conveyances, 156, Dispensaries, 82, 83, 
Copper plate of Monghyr, 30 ; of Bhagal- | Distillery system, 178. 
pur, 31, District Board, 184-186. 
‘Cotton, cultivation of, 98 ; weaving, 148. District, formation of, 48, 49, 
Country spirit, manufacture and consump- | District staff, 177, 180. f 
tion of, 178, 179. Dohatwars, 99. 
Courts, civil and criminal, 180, Dohta cultivation, 52. 
Crime, 181. Domestic animals, 102, 103. c 
Criminal castes, 181, 182, Doras soil, 94. 
Criminal justice, administration of, 180, Dosadhs, 63-65. 
Crocodiles, 25. Dress of the people, 66. 
Crops, principal, 95-99. Dularpur, Mahant of, 132, 
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Dumri, 4, 168, 169. Ganta, 153. 
Dwelling houses, 66. Garbhu Kumar, 55. 
Dysentery, 79. Gareris, 148. 


E. 
East Indian Railway, 151, 152. 
Economie conditions, 65, 68. 
Education, 188-191; 

Mission, 58, 59. 

Educational staff, 183. 
Ekgora, 5. 
Embankments, 116-122. 
Emigration, 51, 52, 128, 
Estates, 158-163. 
Excise, administration of, 177-179. 
Exports, 149, 
Eye diseases, 79, 80. 
Eyre Coote, expedition of, 37. 


F. 

Factories, indigo, 140, 141; tobacco, 14}, 
142. 

Faka system, 83, 

Famine foods, 68-70, 

Famine, liability to, 104; of 1866, 104, 
105; of 1874, 106-108; of 1892, 
108-110; of 1897, 110, 11], 

Fatehpur, 33, 

Fauna, 18-26, | 

Ferries, 185. 

Fevers, 75-77. 

Fibre crops, 98. 

Fish, 24, 25. 

Floods, liability to, 111, 112; of 1904, 
112-115; of 1906, 115, 116. . 

Food of the people, 66-68; in famines, 
68-70. 

Forests, 10-12, 

Fort of Monghyr, 228-284, 

Fruits, 101, 102. 


G. 


work of Scotch 


Game birds, 20. 

Gamharia indigo factory, 141. 

Ganevh Piya, 55, 

Gandri river, 153. 

Ganges river, description of, 7; naviga- 
tion on, 155. 


Ganja, consumption of, 179. 


——s 


Garhpursa indigo factory, 141. 

Garia, slate quarries at, 138. 

Gaurakshini Sabha, 73. 

Gauras, 62. 

General administration§.177-183. 

Geology, 12-14. 

Ghagri river, 8. 

Ghats, 165. 

Ghatwali mukararis, 169. 

Gia@iwali tenures, of Kharagpur, 165- 
168 ; of Chakai, 168, 169. 

Ghosis, 133. 

Gidhaur Hills, 4; geology of, 13. 

Gidchaur Raj, history of, 202-204. 

Gidhaur, rainfall of, 27; Raja of, 34; 
dispensary at, 82; postal telegraph 
office at, 156 ; description of, 201-204. 

Gidheswar Hills, 4-5 ; geology of, 18. 

Gilandazt bandhs, 93, 94. 

Gingelly, cultivation of, 97. 

Girhinda, 154, 

Girls’ schools, 190. 

Goalis, 62. 

Goalinkhand, legend of, 246, 247. 

Goas, 161. 

Godlings, worship of, 55, 57, 58. 

Gogri, rainfall of, 27; dispensary at, 
82 ; floods in, 114 ; embankment, 119 ; 
sub-registry office at, 180; thana at, 
182; school at, 190; 
204. 

Gold work, 146, 147. 

Goitre, 80. 

Goraits, 72. 

Gorki soil, 94. 

Government estates, 160-163. 

Graaf, visit of, 37. 

Gram, cultivation of, 97 ; prices of, 180, 

Gram Devata, worship of, 55. 

Grasses, 17. 

Grazing grasses, 17 ; grounds, 103. 

Guddih, 153. 

Gumashtas, 72. : 

Guns, manufacture of, 143-146, 


description of, 


a er 
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Gupta Bandh, 112, 118, 119. 
Gurghin Khan, 39, 43, 44, 
Guru training schools, 190. 


i: 

Hakins, 83. 
_ Halahar river, 8 ; bridges over, 151. 
Harohar river, 8} 
Harrakh, 196 ; indigo factory, 141. 
Hasanpur, description of, 204, 205. 
Hastabidt rent system, 127. 
Hastings Fort, 200. 
Hastings, Warren, 40, 47. 
Haveli Kharagpur, 195, 
Health, public, 74-84. 
Hemp drugs, 179. 
High schools, 189. 
Hill system, 4, 5, 
Hindi language, 53. 
Hindus, number of, 54, 
Hinduism, some aspects of, 54, 55. 
Hinhayati grants, 169. 
Hiranya-parvata, 29. 
History of the district, 28-49, 
Hitanpur, 141. 
Hiuen Tsiang, traveis of, 29, 30. 
Honorary Magistrates, 181, 
Hospitals, 82, 83, 
Hot springs, 4, 5, 6, 197, 198, 199, 

245, 249, 250, 251, 252, 
Houses of the people, 66. 
Husainabad, description of, 205-207. 
Husainpur, 190, 
Husain Shah, King of Bengal, 32. 


I. 


221, 


Ijarad@rs, 170. 

Immigration, 51, 52. 

Imports, 149. 

Income-tax, 179, 180. 

Indardaun. See Indradyumna. 

Indebtedness, 131. 

Indigo, cultivation, 98; industry, 140, 
141 ; factories, tenures of, 164, 

Indpe, description of, 207, 208. 

Iudradyumna, 31, 204, 207, 211, 212, - 
256. 
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Industrial classes, 182, 138, 184, 
Industries, 185-148 ; jail, 183. 
Infirmities, 80, 81. 

Insanity, 81. 
Institutions, social, 73 ; medical, 82, 88. 
Intestinal parasites, 79. 

Inundations, 112-116. 

Tron ores, 13. 

Iron smelting, 146, 

Iron work, 142-146. 

Irrigation, 88-94, 

Izad mahals, 160. 


J. 


Jafarnagar, 161. _ 

Ja@gir tenures, 173, 

Jabirera, 57, 58. 

Jail industries, 183. 

Jails, 183, 231, 232. 

Jaimangalgarh, 213, 

Jaksh, worship of, 65. 

Jalalabad, 190, 255. 

Jamalpur, rainfall of, 27; population of, 
52 ; hospital and dispensary at, 82, 88 ; 
railway workshop at, 137; postal- 
telegraph office at, 156; sub-registry 
office at, 180; thana at, 182 ; muni- 
cipality at, 187 ; schuols at, 18), 190; 
description of, 208-210, 

Jamkhar river, 9. 

Jamul, rainfall of, <7; dispensary at, 
82; postal telegraph office at, 
156 ; szb-registry office at, 180 ; thana 
at, 182; sub-jail at, 183; schools at, 
189, 190 ; description of, 210. 

Jamii road, 154, 

Jami subdivision, description of, 210, 
211. 

Jartbkash, 72. 

Jungleterry, 200. 

Janubi, 161. 

Jaydeb Dube, worship of, 54, 

Jaynagar, description of, 211, 212, 

Jeth-raiyats, 71. | 

Jhajha, 151, 152; hospital and dispen- 
sary at, 88 ; description of, 212, 

Jhamtia, 141. 


- 
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Jolahas, number of, 56. 

Judicial staff, 180. 

Jurisdiction, changes of, 49. 

Justice, administration of, 180, 18}. 
Jute, 98. 


K. 


Kabar Tal, 3, 10; descripticn of, 212; 
213. 

KabirGjes, 83, 84. 

Eachhu& kewal soil, 94. 

Kachna, 139. 

Kairwar river, 9. 

Kaithi character, 54, © 

Kajra, 151, 223. 

Kakeswar, 202. 

Kalwars, 133. 

Kalyanpur, 153. 

Kamat lands, 125, 160. 

Kamiyas, 129, 

Kamla river, 8, 

Kandi, 72. 73. 

Kandus, 62. 

Kankar, 189, 140. 

Kankut nisf, 126. 

Karangarh, 64. 

Karangas, 133. 

Karail soil, 94, 

Karnachaura house, 228, 2380, 231. 

Kasais, 133. 

Kashtabarini Ghat, 232. 

Kasim Ali Khan, rule of, 39-45. 

Katauris, 59-61. 

Kathauk soil, 94. 

Kathutia distributary, 93. 

Katkan@ leases, 175. 

Katni river, 8. 

Kayal, 73. 

Kayasth Sabha, 73, 

Kayasths, 134, 135, 

Kewal, 169. 

Kewal soil, 94. 

Khagaria, 7, 52, 152, 155; dispensary at, 
82; floods in, 114; postal telegraph 
office at, 156 ; outpost at, 182; training 
school at, 190; description of, 213, 
214. 


Khagol, 245. 

Khaira, 203; postal telegraph office at, 
156 ; description of, 214, 

Khanjars, 149, 

Kharagpur, rainfall of, 27; British 
capture of, 88, 39 ; dispensary at, 82; 
reservoir at, 91, 93; gold and silver 
work of, 146, 147; {l.b-registry office 
at, 180; thana at, 182; schools at, 
188, 189; description of, 214-218. 

Kbaragour Hills, 38, 4; geology of, 13; 
description of, 218, 219. 

Kharagpur yargana, ghatwali tenures of, 
165-168, 

Kharagpur Rajas, history of, 34, 35* 
214-217, 

Khas-khas grass, 149. 

Kherho Paranpur, 162. 

KhesGri, cultivation of, 97. 

Khetauris, 59-61. 

Khewats, 159. 

Khuladanta, 57, 58. 

Kirtaul, 141. 

Kiul, 151, 152 ; dispensary at, 83; des- 
cription of, 219, 220. 

Kiul river, description of, 8; bridges 
over, 151. 

Koiris, 65. 

Kel Majhis, 146. 

Kols, 59. 

Koran schools, 190, 191. 

Koras, 59. 

Kowaya, 219, 

Kultht, cultivation of, 97. 

KumhGr, 72, 73. 

Kunjras, number of, 56. 

Kunr, 90, 

Kunrua, 139. 

Kurmis, 66. 

Kurokar land, 175, 

Kutlupur, 162, 


L. 
Labour supply, 128, 129. 
Labourers, wages of, 127, 129, 
Labouring classes, 182, 133, 
Lacbhnar, description of, 220. 
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Laggit, 124. 
Lakes, 9, 10. 


Lakhisarai, 29 ; dispensary at, 82 postal 


telegraph office at, 156; sub-registry 
Office at, 180; thana at, 182 ; descrip- 
tion of, 220, 221. 

Lakhminia, 152, 191. 

Lakho, 152. 

Land revenue, administration, 157-176 ; 
receipts from, 177. 

Land tenures, 163-173. 

Landholding classes, 132, 133. 

Language, 53. 

Leopards, 19. 

Leprosy, 80, 81, 

Lime- making, 189, 140. 

Literate population, 188. 

Little Gandak river, description of, 7 ; 
navigation on, 155, 

Local Boards, 186. 

Local Self-Government, 184-187. 

Lo-in-ni-lo, 242, 244. 

Loop Line of East Indian Railway, 151. 

Loran river, 8. 


M. 
Madhya-desa, 28. 
Madrasas, 190. 
Magahi dialect, 53. 
Mahadev Bazar, 158. 
Mahadeva hill, 199. 
Mahalat Kharagpur, 195. 
Mahapur Kalan, 4. 
Maliazi Bhawanandpur, 161. 
Maheshkund, 152, 
Mahesri, 4, 168, 169. 
Mahlis, 133, 
Mahna, 141. 
Mahto, 71. - 
Mahu@ trees, 12, 149. 
Maithili dialect, 53. 
Maize, cultivation of, 97. 
Makhanabazar, 192, 
Malarial fever, 75, 76. 
MGlikGuG@ grants, 164. 
Mallepur, 153, 210 ; taluk, 175, 
Malnipahar hill, 221, 


Mammals, 19-20. 

Mananpur, 151, 

Mandal, 71. 

Mango trees, 16. 

Mangrar, 168. 

Manhunda rent system, 127. 

Manjhaul, 154; indigo factory, 141 ; 
school at, 190, 

Manjhwe, 154. 

Mankatha, 151. 

Mankhap rent system, 126, 127. 

Man river, description of, 9, 158. 

Mansi, 152, 155. 

Mansi-Bhaptiahi railway, 152, 153 ; 
embankment of, 116, 117. 

Manufactures, 135-148, 

Marathas, raid of, 87.” 

Markandes, 133. 

Markets, 148. 

Marshes, 9, 10. 

Marts, 148. 

Marua, cultivation of, 97. a 

Maruk hill, 4,188; description of, 221, 
222. 

Marwaris, 132, 184. 

Masnadpur indigo factory, 141, 

Material condition of the people, 130, 
131, 

Mathokar Tal, 246, 

Maulanagar, 173, 222, 224, 

Means of communication, 150-156, 

Medical aspects, 74-84; institutions, 82, 
83 ; Mission, 193, 200, 

Medicine, indigenous system of, 88, 84. 

Mica, 13 ; mines, 139. 

Middle English schools, 189, 190. 

Middle Vernacular schools, 189, 190. 

Migration, 51, 52, 128. 

Minerals, 13, 

Mines, 137-1389. 

Mirdaha, 72. 

Mir Juw)a, 35, 36, 

Missions, Christian, 58, 59, 

Modagiri, 28, 224, 

Mokameh Ghat, 152, 155. 

Molasses, manufacture of, 148, 

Money orders, 166, 
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Monghyr Bandh, 118. 

Monghyr branch line, 152. 

Monghyr Ghat, 152. 

Monghyr subdivision, description of, 239; 
240. 

Monghyr town, description of, 224-289 5 
rainfall of, 27; history of, 28-49, 
224, 225; dispensary at, 82, 88; 
veterinary dispensary at, 103; roads 
to and from, 153-155; sub-registry 
office at, 180; thana at, 182; district 
jail at, 183; municipality, 186, 187 ; 
college and schools at, 188, 189, 190; 

190; early European 

accounts, 225-228; general description, 
228; fort, 228-234; native town, 234- 
236; modern buildings, 285; population, 
286; Pirpahar hill, 286, 237; other 
places of interest, 237, 238; derivation 
of name, 238, 239. 

Monghyr tunnel, 151. 

“Monkey Island, 20, 213. 

Monkeys, 19. 

Morasi, 161. 

Mudgagiri, 30, 

Mughal rule,'33-36. 

Muhammadan Governors of Monghyr, 36. 

Muhammadan rule, 31-45. 

Muhammadans, 55, 56 ; education of, 191, 

Mukuddams, 71. 

Mukarari tenures, 169. 

Mulla Muhammad Saiyad, 36 ; tomb of 
233. 

Municipalities, 186. 187. 

Musahars, 63, 

Musakhol cave, 218. 

Mustzjirs, 169, 170. 

Mustapha Khan, 37, 

Mustard, cultivation of, 97. 

Mutiny of 1766, 45, 46 ; of 1857, 47, 48, 

Muzaffarganj, 98, 190. 


N. 
Naichas, manufacture of, 148. 
Naiyas, worship of, 55. 


Narhan estate, 82 3; description of, 240, 
Naroda, 139. 


madrassa at, 
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Nat Paharias,60. : 

Natural calamities, 104-122. 

Naulakhagarh, description of, 240, 241. 

Navasinda, 72. 

Navigation, 155, . 

Nawab Kasim Ali Khan, 39-45, 

Nawada, 141. . 

Nawadih, 151, 152; {hi tpost at, 182 ; 
description of, 212. 

Nayazuon, 141. 

Nepal road, 158. 

Nocha system, 72. : 

Nongarh, description of, 241, 242, : 

Non-oceupancy ryots, 174; rents paid by, 
123. 

0. 

Oak myrtle, 16, 

Oats, cultivation of, 97. 

Occupancy ryots, 173, 174 ; rents paid by, 
1238. 

Occupations of the people, 132-135, 

Oil-seeds, cultivation of, 97, 

Ophthalmia, 79, 80. 

Opium, cultivation of, 98 ; consumption 
of, 179. 

Opium Sub-Agency, 177. 

Outposts, police, 182, 

Outstill system, 178. 


P: 
Pachna, 246, 
Pahikashtk@rs, 99. 
Pains, 89. 10: 
Pala kings, rule of, 30, 31. 
Panchbhir hot spring, 5. 
Panchkathiy@ cultivation, 164. 
Panchkumari hill, 2, 18, 
Pankatwa, 139. 
Paranpheri rent system, 127, 
Parbata, 161. 
Parihara, 154, 
Parsanda distributary, 98. 
Partition of estates, 159, 
Parwan river, 8 
Pasraha, 152, 
Pasturage, 103, 
Pathraita, school at, 190, 
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ee 
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Patna road, 153. 

Paitis, 159. 

PatwGris, 70, 71. 

Pea-fowl, 20. 

Peas, cultivation of, 97. 

Peninsular Tobacco Company, 141, 142, 


People, the, 50-73 ; material condition of, 


130, 131, ) 
Permanently settled estates, 158. 


Pharkiya pargena, 3, 158; description of, 


243, 244. 
Phillipskund, 251, 
Phutkar jot, 175, 176. 
Physical aspects, 1-27. 
Piparjhama, 139. 
Pirpahar hill, 236, 237, 244. 
Pistols, manufacture of, 144. 
Plague, 77, 78, 3 
Plants, 15, 17, 
Police, 182, 183. 
Poppy, cultivation of, 98. 
Population, growth of, 50; census of 1901, 
50, 51; density of, 51; urban, 52; rural, 
52, 53. 
Pest offices, 156. 
Postal communications, 156. 
Potatoes, cultivation of, 98, 99. 
Pottery, 148. 
Pounds, 185. © 
Prices, 130. 
Primary schools, 190. 
Produce rents, 124-127. 
Professional classes, 132, 134, 135. 
Public health, 74-c4. 
Purabsarai, 152. 
Puran Mal, 34. 


Quarries, slate and stone, 13, 187-189. 
R. 


Rabi crops, 85, 96, 97. 

Raghugarh, 2465. 

Rahatpur, 162. 

Rahmatpur distributary, 93. 

Rahoa Nullah, 44. 

Railway embankments, 116,117; effect of, 
119-122. 
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Railway workshops, 137. 

Railways, 150-153. 

Rainfall, 26, 27; in relation to agri<- 
culture, 94, 95. 

Rajaona, description of, 244, 245. 

Rajputs, 62. 

Ramnagar, 8. 

Rampur, school at, 190. 

Rates of rent, 128. 

Registration, 180. 

Registry offices, 180, 

Relief works in famines, 105, 108, 109. 

Religions, 54-59. 

Rent-free ryots, 174, 

Rent-free tenures in North Monghyr, 161; 
in South Monghyr, 173. 

Rent-paying tenures in ‘North Monghyr, 
164. 

Rents, 128-127; cash rents, 123, 124; 
produce rents, 124-127. 

Reptiles, 25, 26. 

Reservoir at Kharagpur, 91, 93. 

Resumption proceedings, 158. 

Revenue history, 157, 158. 

Revenue of the district, 177-183; land 
revenue, 177 ; excise, 177-179 ; stamps. 
179 ; cesses, 179 ; income-tax, 179, 180;. 
registiation, 180, 

Rice, cultivation of, 96. 

Rishikund, description of, 245. 

River marts, 148. 

River system, 6-9. 

Roads, 153-155, - 

Road cess, receipts from, 184, 

Rodents, 19. 

Rotation, 101. 

Rozafzin, 35. 

Runiars, 134, 

Rural population, 52, 53. 

Rusera-Gogri road, 154. 

Ryots at fixed rates, rents pa'd by, 12% 
holdings of, 173-176. 


S. 
Sabe grass, 149. 
Sabhas, 73. 
Sadanandpur, 141. 


rr 
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Sagar (cart), 156, 

Sabebpur Kamal, 152. 

Sair, 91. 

Sakdari, 5. 

Sal trees, 10, 14, 

Salis, (2. 

Salt, prices of, 130. 

Saltpetre, manufacture of, 148. 

Sangrampur, 153; dispensary at, 82 ; 
indigo factory, 141. 

Sanha, school at, 190. 

Sanitation, 81, 82, 

Sankarpura, 245. 

Sankarpura estate, 192. 

Sanskrit fols, 190. 

Santali language, 53. 

Santals, number of, 56; religion of, 
56-59 ; mission to, 58, 193, 200. 

Sathi rice, cultivation of, 96. 

Satpahari hill, 5. 

Satua patua leases, 164. | 

Savings Bank transactions, 156. 

Sazawals, 72. 

Scandal Point, 282. 

Scarcity. See Famine, 

Scenery, 2, 3. 

Scotch Mission, 58, 59, 

Secondary schools, 189, 190. 

Service tenures, 164. 

Settled ryots, rents paid by,123. _ 

Settlements, 158, 162. 

Shah Alam, invasion of, 38. 

Shah family of Monghyr, 235, 

Shah Nafah, 32, 229, 280. 

Shah Shuja, rule of, 35, 36. 

Shakarpura, 245, 

Shamuli, 161. 

Sheikhpura, 52, 143; rainfall of, 27 ; 
dispensary at, 82; postal telezraph 
office at, 156; sub-registry office at, 
180; thana at, 182; description of, 
245-247, 

Sheikhs, number of, 56. 

Sher Shah, 33. 

Sikandra, thana at, 182: description of, 
247, 

Silver work, 145, 147, 


INDEX. 
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Simaltala, description of, 247, 248. 
Simaria, 148 : description of, 248, 249. 
Simaria Ghat, 152, 155. 

Singhol hills, 254. 

Sisauni, indigo factory, 141. 

Sitakund, description of, 249251. 
Slate quarries, 13, 137-139. 


Small-pox, 79, { 
Smelting of iron, 146. 
Snakes, 25, 26. 


Snipe, 21. 

Social institutions, 73. 

Soils, 94. 

South Bihar Railway, 152. 

Spirit, consumption of, 178, 

Springs, 5, 6, 197, 198, 199, 
249, 250, 251, 252. 

Srinagar Banaili estate, 158. 

Sringirikh, description of, 252. 

Stables’ campaign, 38, 39. 

Staff of district, 177, 180, 188. 

Stamps, revenue from, 179, 

Statistics, rainfall, 27; vital, 74, 754} 
agricultural, 95, 96; of wages, 127 
of education, 188. 

Steamer services, 155. 

Steel work, 142-146. | 

Subdivisions of the district, 177. 

Sugarcane, cultivation of, 97. 

Suja, Mahant of, 182. 

Sukhal, slate quarries at, 188. 

Sukhna river, 154, 

Sunris, 133, 

Supply of labour, 128, 129, 
Surajgarha, 33, 153; dispensary at, 82; ’ 
thana at, 182; description of, 252, 

253, | 
Surajpura indigo factory, 141. PI 
Surveys, 158, : 





221, 245, 


T. 


Talaba river, 8. 

Tanks, irrigation from, 89, 
Tantis, 62, 

Taranhar, 61. 

Tarapur, 162. 

T@ri, consumption of, 178, 


— 








Tayildars, 36. 
Technical schools, 190. 

| Teghra, 152; dispensaryat, 82; indigo 

factory, 141; sub-registry office at, 180; 
thana at, 182; school at, 190. — 

Telawe river, 8. 4 

Telegraph offices, 156. 

Telis, 62. i) 

Teloa, 247, 

Temperature, 26, 

Temporarily-settled estates, 158. 

Temporary tenures, 164. 

Tenants, 173-176, 

Yenures, 163-173. 

Tetrabad, 161. 


Thakur, title of Bhuiya chiefs, 61; 


title of ghatwa@ls, 143, 142, 168, 169, 
’ hanas, police, 182. 

- ‘Jhatching grass, 17. 

Tika arazi kama@t, 176. 

ThikG@ system of land tenures, 169-172. 
Tigers, 19. 

Tikai, slate quarries at, 138. 

Til, cultivation of, 97- 


Tiljuga river, description of, 8; naviga- 


tion on, 155. 
Tilrath, 152. 
Tilwa, 169. 
Tirhut road, 154. 
Titar Hat, 5. 


Tobacco, cultivation of, 98; manufacture 


of, 141, 142. 
Todar Mal, campaign of, 33, 34. 
Tols, 190. 
Topography, 1. 
Towns, 52. 
Trade, 148, 149. 
Trading classes, 134. 
Training schools, 190. 
¥rees, 14-18 5 in forests, 10, 11. 
Tribes and castes, 59-61. 
Tupaias, 19. 
Turis, 133. 


INDEX. 
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U. 
Under-ryots, 174. 
Urban population, 52. 
Urdu language, 53. 
Uren, description of, 253-256. 
Usar soil, 94, 

V. 

Vaccination, 81. 
Vaidyas, 83. 
Vansittart, visit to Monghyr, 41, 42. 
Vegetables, 102. 
Veterinary dispensary, 103. 
Village, officials, 70, 73; police, 183. 
Villages, 52, 53. 
Vital statistics, 74, 75. 


W. 
Wages, 127-130. 
W ahabis, 56. 
Wairana lands, 158. 
Wairana Uahais, 160. 
Warren Hastings, 40, 47. 
Water communications, 155. 
Water-fowl, 21, 22. 
Water lifts, 90, 91, 
Water-works, 81, 82. 
Weaving industry, 148, 190. 
Welcome Ghat, 233. 
Wells, irrigation from, 89, 90. 
Wheat, cultivation of, 97 ; prices of, 130. 
White Mutiny, 45, 46. 
Widow marriage, 56. 
Wild animals, 18-20. 
Winter rice, cultivation of, 96. 
Wood carving, 147, 148. 
Workshops, railway, 137. 

Z. 

Zamindari embankments, 177. 
Zamin Digri, 162, 
Zarpeshgt leases, 164. 
Zila school, 189. 
Zirat land, 158, 160. 
Zoology, 18-26, 
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